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DEATH  PLAYS  SOLITAIRE 

This  story  opens  with  Rufus  Reed's  assignment  to 
"cover"  the  electrocution  of  Dan  Hillyard,  a  bank 
robber  and  murderer  of  a  policeman.  It  closes  with 
Reed's  return  to  the  Death  House  on  a  similar 
assignment.  Between  these  events  is  a  circmtous 
trail  beset  with  excitement  and  adventure,  involving 
among  others — Jackson  Toliver,  a  noted  criminal 
lawyer  who  plays  his  first  and  last  game  of  solitaire 
with  a  mysterious  deck  of  cards;  Edna  Toliver,  his 
neglected  and  neurotic  wife;  Franklin  Toliver  and 
William  Smedley,  junior  members  of  the  law  firm; 
Lucy  Curtis,  an  attractive  blonde  secretary,  adept  in 
the  art  of  "two-timing";  Ruby,  the  widow  and 
former  gun  moll  of  the  late  Dan  Hillyard;  Dick 
Lucas,  Hillyard's  former  partner  in  crime  and  a 
fugitive  from  justice. 

Death  Plays  Solitaire  provides  adventures  and 
problems  perfectly  adapted  to  Rufus  Reed's  im- 
petuous nature  and  Asaph's  Glume's  analytical 
mind.  The  story  moves  along  at  a  breath-taking 
pace,  with  never  a  letdown  between  first  page  and 
last,  but  its  plausibility,  lifelike  characters,  and 
delightful  humour  make  it  something  more  than 
a  mere  thriller. 
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If  Larry  Critchfield  hadn't  collided  somewhere  with  a 
flu  germ,  I  shouldn't  have  been  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  this  Toliver  affair.  Larry  is  our  poHce  reporter,  and 
covering  Dan  Hillyard's  electrocution  was  his  job,  not 
mine. 

Before  I  went  to  work  for  Asaph  Clumc,  I  did  police 
for  the  morning  Times;  and  after  three  years  on  the 
Express  I  still  haven't  lived  it  down.  I'm  supposed  to  be  a 
political  commentator,  and  I  do  a  daily  column,  "Round- 
Up  "  which  I  sign  "  Rufus  Reed  "  because  that's  my  name. 
But,  whenever  anyone  is  needed  to  pinch-hit  for  Larry 
Critchfield,  my  horrible  past  is  remembered  and  I  get 
the  assignment.  At  least  I  don't  have  to  chase  the  ambu- 
lances along  with  the  lawyers,  and  that's  some  consolation ; 
and  I  have  found  better  ways  of  spending  my  salary 
than  shooting  craps  with  the  cubs  in  the  press  room  at  the 
pohce  station.  But  Clume,  owner  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Express^  and  Boley,  who  holds  down  the  city  desk, 
manage  to  keep  me  hobnobbing  with  the  District  Attor- 
ney, the  police,  murderers,  embezzlers,  and  other  un- 
desirable characters.  For  a  pronounced  underworld 
flavour'  I  prefer  my  new  buddies,  the  poUticians. 

On  this  September  afternoon  Larry  came  into  the  city 
room  with  burnt-out  eyes  and  a  hectic  brow,  and  Boley  , 
took  one  look  at  him  and  sent  him  home.    Boley  isn't 
especially  soUcitous  about  the  hired  hands,  but  he  is 
about  flu  germs. 

When  I  walked  in  a  short  time  later,  Boley  called  me 
over. 


"Red,"  said  Boley,  "Critchfield's  sick,  and  I  had  to 
send  him  home.  You'll  have  to  cover  the  Hillyard 
execution  tonight." 

When  I  heard  that,  the  colour  poured  down  from 
my  hair  until  it  dyed  my  face. 

"Hell!"  I  exploded.  "I  can't  do  it!  I've  got  a  heavy 
date  tonight." 

"You'll  have  to  break  it,"  said  Boley.  "Tomorrow's 
another  night.   Better  still,  it's  Saturday  night." 

"Jack,"  I  pleaded,  "this  date  is  really  something 
special.  It's  a  beautiful  blonde  I've  been  trying  to  line 
up  for  weeks.   Finally  I  got  her  to  make  a  date." 

"  Change  it,"  he  said.  "  One  night's  as  good  as  another." 

"You  don't  understand.  This  blonde  is  popular. 
She's  hat-checker  at  the  Casino,  and  she  has  all  the  big 
shots  after  her.  Friday  is  her  one  night  off.  She  had  to 
break  a  date  to  give  me  tonight.  If  I  stand  her  up " 

"You're  safer  than  if  she  isn't  standing  up,"  he  finished. 
"These  beautiful  blondes  with  full  schedules  arc  poison. 
Anyway,  you'll  have  to  cover  the  hot-squat." 

"Like  hell  I  will!"  I  said.  "I'll  see  the  Boss  about 
that." 

I  went  to  the  door  of  Clume's  office  and  burst  in 
without  knocking.   That's  how  sore  I  was. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  writing,  and  he  did  not 
look  up  until  his  pencil  stopped  at  a  period.  It  must 
have  been  a  final  period,  for  he  put  the  pencil  in  the 

Eottery  cup  which  held  his  assorted  pencils  and  leaned 
ack  in  his  chair,  taking  me  in  as  he  did  so.  He  looked 
at  me  from  under  his  shaggy  brows  and  waited  for  me 
to  say  something.  Being  good  and  mad,  I  sailed  right  in. 

"Why  the  hell  do  I  have  to  be  the  goat  around  here?" 

He  regarded  me  quizzically. 

"Are  you  referring  to  the  way  you  butted  in  here? 
Perhaps  you  can  explain  that  better  than  I  can." 

He  possessed  a  serenity  which  always  shamed  my 
quick  temper.  I  hadn't  considered  the  possibiUty  that 
ke  didn't  know  about  the  hateful  assignment.  That 
thought,  and  his  genial  manner,  cooled  me  off  a  littic; 
and  I  made  a  new  and  more  rational  start. 
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"Larry  Critchfield  is  sick.   He  had  to  go  home." 

He  made  the  usual  noises  with  his  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  you  but  harry  who 
is  the  goat.   Or  is  there  something  else?" 

"I'll  say  there's  something  else!  Boley  wants  me  to 
cover  the  Hillyard  execution  tonight.  I'm  not  going 
to  doit!" 

"You  are  not?" 

"No!  And  that's  final!" 

He  raised  a  hand  and  pulled  reflectively  at  the  lobe 
of  his  ear. 

"In  that  case,  Rufus,  you  are  wasting  adrenalin. 
Your  temper — or  should  I  say  tantrum? — is  illogical. 
I  could  understand  your  revolt  against  doing  something 
that  is  distasteful  to  you.  But  since  you're  not  going 
to  do  it,  you  have  no  cause  for  complaint.'* 

I  have  an  easy-come-easy-go  temper,  and  it  was 
already  just  about  gone.  I  realized  that  I  was  sunk. 
Before  I  said  anything  I  dropped  into  a  chair,  found  a 
cigarette,  and  lighted  it. 

"You  win,"  I  said.  "I  knew  all  along " 

"Of  course  you  did,"  he  put  in,  a  twinkle  in  his  deep- 
set  grey  eyes.    "That's  what  got  your  dander  up." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Trapped.  I  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
could  get  a  good  story  out  of  it.  As  it  is,  we  could  just 
as  well  rewrite  it  from  the  story  in  the  Times  tomorrow 
morning.  The  Hillyard  story  is  ended.  Putting  him  to 
death  is  anticlimax.  Two  sticks  on  an  inside  page  would 
be  enough." 

"Quite,"  he  agreed.  "But  consider,  Rufus:  Our 
average  edition  runs  to  thirty-two  pages.  If  we  were 
to  exclude  all  but  the  intrinsic  news  of  the  day,  a  page 
or  two  would  be  enough.  But  what  of  Moskin's  Depart- 
ment Store?  What  of  Fleming's?  What  of  all  the  adver- ^ 
tisers  who  make  it  necessary  to  synthesize  news  and 
make  two  events  grow  where  but  one  grew  before?  Don't 
forget  them,  Rufus,  for  they  pay  your  salary." 

"Sure,  I  know,"  I  said  bitterly.  "Give  up  a  perfectiy 
good  evening,  pound  out  enough  crap  to  run  over  from 


page  one  to  page  six  so  that  the  reader  can  be  ambushed 
by  a  rummage  sale.   The  grand  old  newspaper  game ! " 

He  shook  his  head  at  me.  "You're  bored,  Rufus. 
Things  have  been  too  quiet  for  you  lately.  I  believe  I'll 
send  you  to  Spain  as  a  special  correspondent." 

I  crushed  out  my  cigarette  in  the  shiny  brass  tray  on 
his  desk  and  got  to  my  feet. 

"Be  sure  to  pick  out  a  night  when  I've  got  a  date,"  I 
said  bitingly,  and  made  for  the  door,  hoping  to  get 
out  before  he  could  spoil  it  with  an  answer.  But  he  beat 
me  to  it. 

"Rest  assured  you'll  have  a  date,"  he  said.  "Te 
catch  the  boat  for  Spain." 
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Warden  Killifer  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
looked  up  at  us  across  the  littered  desk. 

"All  right,  fellows,"  he  said.    "Shoot." 
Jimmy  Nelson  of  the  Star-Herald,  by  virtue  of  a  hair- 
trigger  tongue,  elected  himself  spokesman  for  our  group. 

"Is  Hillyard  going  to  the  chair,  or  will  the  party  be 
called  off  again?" 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  answered  Killifer,  "he  dies  at 
ten  o'clock." 

"Unless,"  Jimmy  added,  "the  Governor  comes  across 
with  a  last-minute  stay." 

"Not  a  chance,"  said  Killifer.  "Toliver  has  played 
his  last  card.  I  don't  mind  telHng  you,  I  had  the  Governor 
on  the  phone  an  hour  ago.  He's  not  going  to  interfere 
this  time." 

"Does  Hillyard  know  that?" 

"We  haven't  told  him  yet." 

He  glanced  at  the  big  clock  on  the  wall,  and  we  all 
automatically  turned  to  look  at  it.  It  was  eighteen 
minutes  to  nine. 

"We'll  have  to  talk  to  Hillyard,"  I  said.  "Let's  get 
it  done  and  over  with." 

Killifer  agreed.  "The  sooner  the  better.  Go  right 
over.  At  nine  you'll  have  to  clear  out.  His  wife's  coming 
at  nine.    I'll  give  them  fifteen  minutes  together.    Then 
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we'll  begin  to  get  him  ready.  You  can  go  back  at  five 
to  ten  and  see  us  take  him  out." 

We  left  the  warden's  office  and  walked  down  a  corridor 
to  the  rear  of  the  building.  There  were  four  of  us: 
Jimmy  Nelson  and  Jack  Brinley  of  the  Star-Herald^  Bill 
Orcutt  of  the  Times^  and  myself. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  guard  unlocked  a  door, 
and  we  went  out  into  a  brick-paved  courtyard  inside  the 
prison  walls,  made  bright  by  floodlights  from  the  watch- 
towers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard  was  the  death 
house,  a  long,  narrow,  one-story  stone  building  with  a 
line  of  small  barred  windows  nearer  the  roof  than  the 
ground.  Hillyard  had  been  hving  there  for  almost  a  year. 

Bill  Orcutt  said:  "Jesus!  The  very  sight  of  that 
place  gives  me  the  jitters.  I'm  glad  we  don't  have  to 
watch  this  guy  bum." 

"It's  not  so  bad,"  said  Brinley.  He  was  older  than 
we  were  and  liked  to  show  us  how  hard-boiled  he  was. 
"I've  seen  several  electrocutions.  Except  for  the  queer 
smell  when  they " 

"Keep  it! "  I  broke  in  gruffly.  "We  know  all  about  it." 

We  went  to  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  death  house, 
and  a  guard  let  us  in. 

"Hello,  Jake,"  I  said.  "The  warden  said  we  could 
talk  to  Hillyard  until  nine." 

"I  know;  he  phoned  over.    Lemme  frisk  you." 

While  he  was  dutifully  patting  our  pockets,  Brinley, 
asked : 

"How's  his  nerve?    Has  he  broken  yet?" 

"You'll  see  for  yourself." 

Jimmy  put  in:  "Could  he  eat  his  supper?  What  did 
he  have?" 

"You  guys  are  Hke  buzzards,"  Jake  said  distastefully. 
"Here  this  mugg  is  gonna  burn,  and  you  want  to  know 
what  he  had  for  supper." 

"That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  I  said. 

"Hunh!"  said  Jimmy.  "What  have  we  to  do  with  it? 
If  we  went  back  to  the  city  room  without  all  the  morbid 
details,  we'd  get  bounced  out  on  our  ass.  Well,  Jake, 
what  did  he  eat  for  supper?  " 
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"Steak,  fried  potatoes,  boiled  onions,  rolls  and  butter, 
and  two  bottles  of  beer.   He  et  it  all." 

We  were  standing  in  a  small  ante-room  just  inside 
the  door.  There  was  another  door  straight  ahead,  and 
Jake  unlocked  this  and  let  us  into  the  long  narrow  cell 
block.  There  were  eight  or  ten  cells,  all  on  the  same  side 
of  the  building.  Four  of  them  were  occupied — three 
white  men  and  a  negro  waiting  to  die  Uke  all  of  us,  except 
that  they  knew  beforehand  the  day  and  the  hour.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  block  was  the  green  door  of  the  execu- 
tion chamber.  Hillyard's  cell  was  the  one  nearest  that 
door. 

"Dan,"  said  Jake,  "you  got  visitors." 

We  stood  in  a  line  outside  the  cell,  like  kids  at  the  zoo, 
and  looked  in  at  the  condemned  man.  He  was  playing 
solitaire,  sitting  on  a  stool  and  using  his  cot  for  a  table. 
A  cigarette  dangled  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 

We  had  interviewed  him  several  times:  in  jail  after 
his  capture,  in  court  before  his  conviction,  and  here  in 
the  death  house.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  us,  he 
swept  his  cards  together,  got  up  from  his  stool,  and  came 
to  the  bars. 

"You  guys  got  news?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "You  heard 
sumpin?" 

Jimmy  did  the  talking;  and  I,  for  one,  was  willing 
to  let  him.  I  would  just  as  soon  talk  to  him  after  ten 
o'clock  as  now.    To  me  he  was  already  a  dead  man. 

Jimmy  said:  "We  heard  news,  and  it's  not  so  good." 

Hillyard's  hands  were  wrapped  around  the  bars,  and 
now  they  tightened  until  the  knuckles  showed  white. 

"The  Gov'nor  turned  me  down?    Is  that  final?" 

"It's  final." 

He  let  go  of  the  bars,  and  his  hands  fell  to  his  sides. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  he  said. 

He  bowed  his  head  and  lifted  his  right  hand  to  his  chin. 
He  didn't  look  frightened  but  thoughtful. 

"I  guess  you  hoped  for  another  stay,"  said  Jimmy. 

He  looked  up.  "Sure  I  hoped.  What  the  hell.  In 
here  you  either  hope  or  you  go  nuts.  Did  you  see 
Toliver?" 
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"No.  The  warden  told  us.  He  talked  to  the  Governor 
on  the  phone.  Toliver  saw  the  Governor  this  afternoon, 
but  nothing  doing." 

"Tolivcr's  a  right  guy,"  said  Hillyard.  "He  done, 
everything  he  could.   What  time  is  it?" 

"Five  to  nine." 

He  gave  us  a  yellowish  smile. 

"One  hour  and  five  minutes.    Well." 

Brinley  said:  "You  got  nerve.  Arc  you  going  to  keep 
it  to  the — uh — end?" 

Hillyard  looked  at  Brinley  as  if  he  didn't  like  him. 

"You'd  Hkc  to  sec  mc  crawl  on  my  belly,  wouldn't 
you?" 


'Certainly  not.    I  just  wanted " 

"Yeah.  You  just  wanted."  He  turned  back  to  Jimmy, 
"I'm  gettin'  a  raw  deal.  I  never  shot  that  copper.  When 
we  run  outta  that  bank  to  the  car  I  had  a  sack  of  dough 
in  each  hand.  My  gun  was  in  my  pocket,  and  it  stayed 
there.    Lucas  shot  that  copper." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Brinley.  "Lucas  will  get  his, 
when  they  catch  up  with  him." 

"When  they  catch  up  with  him.  The  lucky  son-of-a* 
bitch.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  back  to  this  state.  But  I 
wanted  to  see  Ruby.  .  .  .   Say!   Does  she  know?" 

"I  guess  she  does,"  said  Jimmy.  "She's  coming  to 
see  you." 

"Good.    I — I  got  to  see  her.    When's  she  comin'?" 

"Right  away.    As  soon  as  we  leave." 

"Then  beat  it,  will  ya?  I  want  a  few  minutes  alone 
before  she  gets  here.   Go  on.   Beat  it." 

"So  long,"  said  Jimmy. 

Hillyard  tossed  his  hand  lightly.  He  turned  and  went 
back  to  his  stool  at  the  side  of  the  cot  on  which  lay  his 
deck  of  cards  and  a  stack  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Jake  unlocked  the  two  doors,  and  we  went  out  into  the 
courtyard. 

"We  got  an  hour  to  kill,"  said  Brinley.  "Let's  go 
somewhere  and  have  a  drink." 

"Suits  me,"  said  Jimmy.    "I  can  use  a  drink." 

We  went  back  into  the  main  building,   and  as  we^ 
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walked  along  the  corridor  Ruby  Hillyard,  with  a  guard 
as  escort,  came  out  of  the  warden's  office.  We  knew  her. 
At  the  time  of  the  trial  she  was  Ruby  Clark,  known 
to  the  police  as  Hillyard's  moll.  Later  he  married  her — 
a  jail  wedding  that  made  a  good  one-day  story. 

She  was  pretty  in  a  cheap  sort  of  way,  not  exactly 
hard-looking,  but  running  close  to  type.  Hillyard  had 
found  her  in  the  chorus  of  a  Fairmont  night  club.  That 
was  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  eighteen;  but  you 
needn't  cluck  your  tongue  over  the  innocent  young  girl 
led  astray  by  a  lecherous  scoundrel,  for  she  knew  who 
and  what  he  was.  He  wasn't  a  big  shot  then,  but  he  had  a 
record  as  long  as  your  arm  and  showed  a  lot  of  promise. 
After  he  had  hooked  up  with  Ruby,  he  joined  forces  with 
Dick  Lucas ;  and  then  he  began  to  get  into  the  big  money 
and  the  headhnes.  He  and  Lucas  cracked  a  number  of  banks 
and  finally  gave  the  Fairmont  Trust  Company  a  thorough 
going-over.  As  a  climax  to  that  party,  a  Patrolman 
Ralston  was  killed,  and  the  police  nabbed  Hillyard  six 
weeks  later  when  he  returned  to  Fairmont  to  visit  Ruby. 

Lucas  couldn't  be  found,  so  Hillyard  went  to  trial 
alone.  His  attorney  was  Jack  ToUver,  senior  member 
of  Toliver,  Smedley  and  ToUver,  and  one  of  the  leading 
criminal  lawyers  in  the  country.  Toliver  tried  all  of  the 
tricks,  but  there  weren't  enough  tricks  in  the  bag  to  save 
Hillyard.  I  think  it  was  Toliver  who  arranged  the 
marriage  of  Hillyard  and  Ruby  while  Hillyard  was  in 
jail  awaiting  trial,  partly  for  the  romantic  publicity  (all 
the  newspapers  had  their  sob-sisters  on  the  job)  but  mostly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  D.A.  from  putting  Ruby 
on  the  stand  as  a  State  witness. 

I  find  it  hard  to  explain  in  so  many  words  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  Ruby  Hillyard  was  pretty  in 
a  cheap  sort  of  way.  Her  make-up  wasn't  laid  on  too 
thick,  and  her  clothes  certainly  weren't  cheap.  They 
were  stylish  but  not  too  stylish;  and,  while  they  set  off 
her  tall  and  beautifully  proportioned  body,  they  didn't 
overemphasize  any  of  the  details.  She  didn't  wear  black, 
in  her  role  of  prospective  widow,  but  a  dark  blue  dress, 
a  blue  coat,  and  a  blue  hat  that  wasn't  as  silly-looking 
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as  the  hats  most  of  the  girls  were  wearing  that  fall.  I 
don't  know;  maybe  I'd  have  mistaken  her  for  a  Junior 
Leaguer  if  I  hadn't  known  her  history  and  interviewed 
her  once. 

She  and  the  guard  came  towards  us,  walking  quickly, 
her  high  heels  clicking  sharply  on  the  floor.  She  recog- 
nized us  as  she  drew  near,  and  a  look  of  dismay  came  into 
her  face.  She  edged  towards  the  wall  and  tried  to  hurry 
past,  and  Brinley  started  to  head  her  off.  I  caught  his 
arm  and  held  him. 

"Let  her  alone,"  I  said.   "Not  now." 

She  saw  and  heard,  and  as  she  went  past  she  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  "Thank  you,"  but  didn't 
dare  to  stop  that  long.  In  a  moment  the  guard  had 
unlocked  the  rear  door,  and  they  had  gone  out  into  the 
courtyard. 

Brinley  jerked  his  arm  free.  He  was  sore,  but  he 
wasn't  near  enough  my  size  to  do  anything  about  it  but 
grumble.  He  was  still  shooting  off  his  mouth  when  we 
found  a  bar  near  the  prison  and  ordered  our  medicine. 

"Forget  it,"  I  said.  "She  has  only  fifteen  minutes 
with  him.  Why  should  we  take  part  of  that  away  from 
her?   Haven't  you  got  any  feeling?" 

"Not  for  that  kind,"  said  Brinley.  "Not  for  killers 
and  their  gun  molls.   They're  rats." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,"  I  said.  "They  may 
act  Hke  rats,  but  they're  human  beings  just  the  same. 
Hillyard  feels  the  same  way  about  dying  as  you  would, 
if  you  were  in  that  cell.  And  Ruby  feels  the  way  your 
wife  would  feel.  Deep  down  inside,  everybody's  alike. 
But  some  people  are  equipped  with  brakes  and  some 
aren't.  If  you  haven't  committed  a  crime,  you  can  thank 
God  that  your  brakes  held." 

The  bartender  put  our  drinks  before  us. 

"If  my  brakes  ever  slip,"  said  Brinley,  "I  hope  you'll , 
be  around." 

I  grinned  at  him  and  picked  up  my  glass. 

"We'll  drink  on  that,"  I  said.  "Here's  the  best  stuff 
in  the  world  for  ripping  off  the  brake  Uning." 
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In  our  state  there  is  a  law  against  newspapermen 
witnessing  a  legal  execution.  But  we  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  death  house  and  watch  the  condemned  man 
being  taken  out  of  his  cell  and  marched  to  the  green  door. 

At  five  minutes  to  ten  we  stood  back  against  the  wall 
where  we  could  look  into  the  row  of  cells.  Jake  and 
another  guard  stood  waiting  outside  Hillyard's  cell. 
Inside  the  cell,  Hillyard  and  the  prison  chaplain  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  cot.  The  chaplain  was  talking  steadily 
and  quietly,  and  Hillyard  listened  with  his  head  bowed. 
While  he  spoke  the  chaplain  kept  his  eyes  on  a  large  black 
crucifix  held  with  both  hands  before  him. 

I  looked  away  and  into  the  other  occupied  cells.  One 
man  was  lying  face  downward  on  his  cot  with  his  palms 
clamped  against  his  ears.  The  other  white  man  stood 
at  the  bars,  his  fingers  curled  around  them,  where  he 
could  see  no  one  but  us;  and  the  negro  knelt  in  the  centre 
of  his  cell  with  his  hands  raised  high  above  his  head  and 
his  face  upturned  to  heaven.  Between  him  and  heaven 
was  the  concrete  ceiling  of  the  death  house. 

The  negro  violently  shook  his  hands,  which  seemed 
disjointed  at  the  wrists,  and  his  entire  body  shook  with 
them.  He  moaned,  "O  Lawd!  O  Jesus!"  and  suddenly 
began  to  sing  in  a  deep  musical  voice  that  was  like  an 
organ.   It  was  a  spiritual  about  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Dan  Hillyard  raised  his  head  and  turned  to  the  guards. 

"Tell  that  nigger  to  pipe  down,"  he  said.  "Tell  him 
to  shut  up,  or  I'll  come  back  and  haunt  him." 

He  said  it  very  loud,  and  the  negro  heard.  The  song 
broke  off  short. 

Jimmy  Nelson  stood  next  to  me,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other.  I  guess  we  were  thinking  the  same  thing.  There 
hadn't  been  the  slightest  quaver  in  Hillyard's  voice.  He 
had  said  it  just  as  he  must  have  said,  "Put  'em  up! 
This  is  a  stick-up ! " 

Jake  looked  at  his  watch,  signalled  to  the  other  guard, 
and  opened  the  cell  door.    Hillyard  stood  up,  and  then 
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the  chaplain  rose.  The  chaplain  went  out  first,  and 
Hillyard  followed,  walking  between  the  guards.  His 
face  was  like  dough,  but  he  held  his  head  up  and  looked 
straight  ahead.  The  top  of  his  head  was  shaved,  and  one 
trouser  leg  was  sUt  to  the  knee.  I  found  myself  counting 
the  steps.  There  were  sixteen  steps  between  his  cell  and 
the  green  door. 

4 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  walked  alone  down  the  street 
under  the  wall  where  my  coupe  was  parked.  At  the  comer 
I  saw  Ruby  Hillyard  looking  up  and  down  the  quiet 
street.  I  guessed  that  she  was  looking  for  a  taxi,  and  I 
spoke  to  her,  offering  to  take  her  back  to  town.  She 
accepted,  and  I  led  her  to  my  car. 

I  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  as  she  started  to  get  in, 
she  dropped  her  pocket-book.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
but  she  got  to  it  before  I  did,  grabbing  for  it  as  if  she  were 
afraid  I'd  get  my  hands  on  it. 

Right  then  I  got  a  hunch  about  that  pocket-book, 
and  my  hunch  grew  stronger  as  we  drove  toward  Fair- 
mont. There  was  something  about  the  way  she  held  it  with 
both  hands  that  strengthened  my  first  impression.  It  was 
a  large  purse  of  black  patent  leather,  and  though  I  could 
see  no  bulge  I  was  sure  that  it  contained  a  gun. 

The  prison  was  in  Benton  Heights,  and  we  had  about 
fifteen  miles  to  go.  We  would  be  together  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  but  I  made  no  attempt  to  start  a  con- 
versation. I  knew  that  she  must  be  suffering,  though  she 
gave  no  evidence  of  it.  No  tears.  No  sniffling  into  her 
handkerchief.  She  sat  straight  and  tense,  her  hands 
gripping  the  pocket-book.  I  let  her  alone,  keeping  my 
eyes  on  the  road  ahead,  marvelling  at  the  self-control  of 
these  underworld  characters.  And  I  had  called  them 
people  without  brakes!  Dan  Hillyard,  walking  to  the 
chair  as  if  he  were  being  taken  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  yard. 
And  this  girl,  so  perfectly  composed  after  what  had  just 
happened.  Perhaps  Brinley  was  right.  Maybe  they 
didn't  feel  things  like  other  people.  I  wondered  about  the 
gun,  why  she  carried  it  and  how  she  had  managed  to 
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slip  it  in  and  out  of  the  prison.  Perhaps  she  had  intended 
to  give  it  to  Hillyard  but  had  found  no  opportunity. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?"  she  asked  rather 
petulantly. 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  feel  like  talking,"  I  said.  I  took 
out  my  cigarettes.    "Have  one?" 

I  pressed  in  the  dash  lighter,  and  when  it  glowed  I  held 
it  to  her  cigarette.    After  a  few  puffs  she  said: 

"I  wish  I  could  cry  like  most  girls.  I  just  get  tight 
inside.  I  haven't  cried  since  I  was  a  kid — and  I've  had 
plenty  to  cry  about.  Still  and  all,  men  don't  cry.  But 
some  do.  Dan  used  to  get  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  got 
sentimental.  I  don't  mean  drunk — sentimental.  He  was 
chicken-hearted  about  some  things." 

She  seemed  to  be  taking  care  of  both  ends  of  the  con- 
versation, so  I  kept  quiet  and  let  her  spill  over. 

"Sometimes  he  would  just  look  at  me,  and  tears 
would  come  into  his  eyes.  He'd  say,  'Baby,  you  sure 
get  me  where  I  live.'  That's  what  he  always  called 
me.  Baby.  Funny  thing,  he  really  thought  I  was  just  a 
baby.  That's  what  he  wanted,  so  I  let  him  think  so. 
Helpless,  I  mean.  Thought  I  couldn't  look  out  for 
myself.    I  remember  ..." 

Her  voice,  low  and  husky,  trailed  off  into  a  long  pause; 
and  she  finished  that  incident,  whatever  it  was,  in  her 
mind.  She  wasn't  talking  to  me.  She  was  thinking  out 
loud. 

"He  never  thought  they'd  get  him,"  she  began  again. 
"Right  up  to  the  last  minute  he  thought  he'd  get  out 
of  it  some  way.  He  always  figured  he  could  get  away 
with  any  job  he  pulled.  And  this  time  he  certainly  didn't 
expect  to  take  the  rap  for  something  he  didn't  even  do. 
They  framed  him,  that's  what  they  did,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"They  can't  find  Lucas,  so  they  made  Dan  take  the 
rap. 

"You're  wrong  about  that,"  I  said.  "There  wasn't 
any  frame-up  to  it." 

"But  he  didn't  kill  that  copper.    Lucas  shot  him." 
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"It's  all  one,"  I  said.    "The  law  says " 

"To  hell  with  what  the  law  says!  They  give  him  the 
rap  for  murder,  and  he  never  killed  anybody.  Not  that 
copper  or  anybody  else." 

I  turned  to  look  at  her.  Her  face,  faintly  illuminated 
by  the  dash  light,  was  hard  and  bitter.    I  said: 

"You  don't  want  advice  from  me,  but  I'll  give  it  to 
you  anyway.  It's  natural  for  you  to  feel  the  way  you  do, 
but  the  sooner  you  get  over  it,  the  better.  If  you  can't 
see  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  law-abiding  people,  at  least 
accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  game.  Maybe  it's  all  wet  to  say 
that  crime  never  pays.  But  you  may  as  well  realize  that 
it  doesn't  always  pay.  This  is  one  of  the  times  it  didn't." 

"Not  poor  Dan  anyway,"  she  said. 

Her  remark  struck  me  as  being  full  of  meaning.  I  said : 

"No,  not  Dan.  He  made  plenty  of  dough,  but  he  can't 
spend  it  now.  As  for  you,  you  won't  even  have  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  not  going  straight.    With  the  money 

he  left  you " 

I  didn't  say- 


" Of  course  not.   You  didn't  say  a  thing." 

We  were  silent  awhile;  then  she  spoke  with  that  petu- 
lance in  her  voice. 

"I  thought  you  were  my  friend,  the  way  you  acted 
in  the  hall,  near  the  warden's  office.  I  didn't  think  you 
were  a  pigeon,  trying  to " 

"Forget  it,"  I  said.  "I'm  not  trying  to  find  out  any- 
thing, not  for  the  poUce  or  my  paper  or  myself.  If  he 
left  you  well  fixed " 

"He  didn't!"  she  cut  in  furiously.  "I  haven't  got 
anything  but  my  clothes  and  the  stuff  in  my  apartment. 
I  sold  all  my  jewellery  and  gave  the  money  to  Toliver 
to  help  pay  for  Dan's  defence.  I  haven't  got  two  hundred 
cash  to  my  name." 

"Are  you  going  to  work?" 

"IguessI  will,  if " 

"If  what?" 

"I  mean  ...  of  course.  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  back 
into  show  business,  if  the  cops  will  leave  me  alone." 

"They'll  let  you  alone  if  you  let  them  alone,"  I  said. 
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"But  it  won't  help  you  to  lug  a  gun  around  in  your  pocket- 
book." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"OK,"  I  said  with  a  shrug.  "You  don't  know  what 
I  mean." 

I  was  looking  through  the  windshield,  but  I  felt  her 
eyes  on  me. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  that  crack?"  she  asked  after 
a  moment. 

"Just  what  I  said." 

Turning,  I  saw  the  puzzled  expression  on  her  face.  Her 
lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  the  thin  lines  of  her  brows 
were  pulled  together  in  a  frown.   She  said: 

"I  wish  you'd  explain." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I'll  explain.  There's  a  law 
against  carrying  a  gun  without  a  police  permit.  I  doubt 
that  the  police  gave  you  a  permit.  Now,  you  know  how 
you  stand  with  the  cops.  You  haven't  a  record,  so  far 
as  I  know;  but  you  were  Hilly ard's  moll — and  lately  his 
wife — so  they've  got  a  certain  interest  in  you." 

"What's  all  that  got  to  do " 

"Wait.  I'm  coming  to  that.  If  they  catch  you  toting 
a  gun,  they'll  have  legal  grounds  for  holding  you.  They 
had  you  once  for  harbouring,  and  ToUver  got  you  out. 
They'll  welcome  the  chance  to  get  hold  of  you  again." 

"But — what  makes  you  think  I'm  carrying  a  gun?" 

"The  way  you  made  a  dive  for  your  pocket-book 
before  I  could  get  my  hands  on  it.  The  way  you've  held 
it  ever  since.  I've  seen  women  carrying  guns  in  their 
pocket-books.  They  hold  them  a  certain  way.  I'm  just 
giving  you  a  friendly  tip:  either  carry  your  purse  more 
casually  or,  better  still,  get  rid  of  that  gun." 

For  a  long  while  she  said  nothing.  She  took  a  few  last 
drags  on  her  cigarette  and  flicked  it  out  of  the  open 
window.    Then  she  turned  to  me  and  said  tightly: 

"Please  stop  the  car." 

I  held  my  foot  on  the  accelerator. 

"Don't  be  fooHsh,  Ruby,"  I  said.  "You  don't  want 
to  get  out  here  on  the  road.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
me.   I  merely " 
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"I  don't  want  to  get  out,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  show 
you  that  you're  wrong.  You  think  I'm  carrying  a  gun, 
and  I'm  not." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  and  my  lack  of  conviction  must 
have  been  in  my  voice.    "I'll  take  your  word  for  it." 

"No!  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself."  She  took  hold 
of  my  arm,  her  fingers  pressing.  "If  anything  happened, 
you'd  tell  the  cops  that  I  had  a  gun  with  me.  I  want  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  haven't.   Won't  you  please ?  " 

I  pulled  over  to  the  shoulder  of  the  road  and  stopped. 
She  opened  her  pocket-book  and  dumped  its  contents 
into  her  lap.  A  crumpled  handkerchief.  A  Upstick  case. 
A  small  cloisonne  compact.  A  comb.  A  coin  purse.  An 
enamel  cigarette  case.  A  packet  of  Bicycle  playing  cards, 
poker  size.   There  was  no  gun. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said  penitently.  "I  guessed  wrong. 
The  way  you  clung  to  that  pocket-book,  as  if  your  life 
depended  on  it .  .  .  Well,  I  meant  it  for  a  friendly  tip  just 
as  I  said." 

She  didn't  answer.  She  dropped  the  things  back  into 
her  pocket-book  with  hands  that  trembled  a  little.  I 
offered  her  a  cigarette,  and  she  took  one  and  wsiited  for  a 
light. 

"Don't  be  sore,"  I  said. 

"Let's  go,"  she  answered,  not  looking  at  mc.  "I 
want  to  get  back." 

We  drove  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence.  When  we 
reached  Wendell  Boulevard  and  turned  west,  I  asked: 

"Do  you  still  live  where  I  went  to  interview  you  last 
year?   Isn't  it  on  Baxter  Street?" 

"I'm  not  going  there,"  she  rephed.  "Just  let  me  off 
at  Burchwood." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  take  you  anywhere  you " 

"Just  let  me  off  at  the  corner,"  she  repeated. 

When  we  got  to  the  cross  street  she  had  named,  I^ 
pulled  over  to  the  kerb  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"Thanks  for  the  lift,"  she  said,  getting  out  and  holding 
open  the  door  for  a  moment. 

"You're  welcome,"  I  said.  "I  hope  you  aren't  sore 
about  that  mistake." 
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"I'm  not  sore.   Goodnight." 

"Good  night — and  good  luck." 

I  drove  on  slowly.  Through  the  rear-vision  mirror 
I  could  see  her  crossing  the  Boulevard  and  disappearing 
into  the  tree-shaded  darkness  of  Burchwood  Avenue. 

The  Express  is  an  evening  paper,  and  I  didn't  have 
to  write  my  pretty  story  about  the  electrocution  until 
tomorrow  morning.  It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven — too  late 
to  make  a  date  and  too  early  to  turn  in.  I  drove  all  the 
way  downtown  and  went  to  Bernie's  for  a  corned  beef 
sandwich. 
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I  met  some  friends  at  Bernie's,  and  I  hung  around 
until  a  quarter  past  twelve.  On  my  way  out  I  saw  Nick 
Dello  sitting  alone  at  a  table  near  the  door.  Nick  is  a 
detective  sergeant  on  the  city  force,  attached  to  the  Vice 
Squad,  and  I've  known  him  ever  since  the  old  days  when 
I  did  police  for  the  Times. 

"Hi,  Nick,"  I  greeted  him,  and  he  raised  a  wiggling 
forefinger  to  call  me  over  to  his  table.  We  shook  hands, 
and  he  said: 

"I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  give  me  that  nice 
write-up  in  your  column.  Red.    I  sure  appreciated  it." 

"You're  welcome,"  I  said.  "My  business  is  news,  and 
a  square-shooter  on  the  Vice  Squad  is  news.  Anyway, 
by  pointing  you  out  as  an  exception,  I  really  gave  the 
rest  of  the  squad  the  works.    That  was  the  idea." 

He  grinned  at  me.  "Well,  thanks,  anyway.  Maybe 
I  can  pay  you  back  by  tipping  you  oflf  to  something. 
Working  tonight?" 

"Not  so  you  could  notice  it." 

"Maybe  you'll  want  to  when  I  tell  you.  There's  been 
a  murder.    Toliver," 

"Toliver!    You  mean ?" 

"Sure;  Jack  Toliver,  the  mouthpiece.  The  call  come 
in  just  before  I  left  headquarters,  not  fifteen  minutes 
ago.  Peterkin  and  Kelly  set  out  for  Toliver's  house  on 
Burchwood,  and  Captain  Bruce  and  the  D.A.  were 
notified.  Nobody  told  the  boys  in  the  press  room,  so " 
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"Thanks,  Nick,"  I  said.    "I'm  on  my  way!" 

"Don't  say  who  tipped  you  off!" 

I  ran  to  my  car  and  got  going.  I  didn't  know  Toliver's 
address,  but  I  remembered  that  Ruby  Hillyard  had 
crossed  Wendell  Boulevard  and  walked  south;  so  when  I 
got  to  Burchwood  I  made  a  right  turn  into  the  quiet, 
tree-bordered  street.  The  fifth  house  from  the  corner 
was  ablaze  with  lights  and  was  further  identified  by  the 
oflScial  cars  Hned  up  at  the  kerb.  I  recognized  the  squad 
car  that  carried  Peterkin  and  Kelly,  Captain  Bruce 's 
large  grey  Buick,  Medical  Officer  Dale's  coupe  with  a  red 
cross  above  the  licence  plate,  and  the  sedan  that  belonged 
to  Lieutenant  Jordan,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  identifica- 
tion.  In  the  driveway  stood  an  ambulance. 

I  went  up  the  steps  to  the  lighted  front  porch,  and 
the  cop  at  the  door  let  nie  enter  the  hall.  Captain  Bruce 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  room  on  the  left,  and  he  looked 
at  me  in  surprise. 

"How  did  you  find  out  about  this?"  he  asked  me. 

"Birdies,"  I  said.    "Who  killed  him?" 

"Don't  know  a  thing.  Just  got  here,  not  ten  minutes 
ago.  They've  been  taking  pictures,  and  Dr.  Dale  is 
examining  the  body.  Cook  isn't  here  yet.  He's  on  his 
way  out." 

I  put  my  hat  on  a  chair.  "In  that  case,  I'd  better  stick 
around.    O.K.?" 

"You're  here,  aren't  you?" 

I  went  to  the  doorway  of  the  room  on  the  left  and 
looked  in.  It  was  a  large  square  room,  furnished  as  a 
study,  or  hbrary,  in  the  modern  manner.  In  one  comer, 
near  the  side  windows,  was  a  small  knee-hole  desk  and, 
behind  it,  a  chair  of  tubular  steel  and  dark  green  leather. 
Jordari  and  his  assistants  were  working  there,  powdering 
for  latent  fingerprints. 

Under  the  front  windows,  on  a  steel-and-leather  divan 
that  matched  the  desk  chair,  lay  Jack  Toliver's  body.' 
Dr.  Dale  was  covering  it  with  a  sheet.  Then  he  stood 
back  and,  staring  thoughtfully  down  at  the  sheeted  form, 
spoke  quietly  to  the  young  man  at  his  side  who  made 
marks  in  a  note-book.  There  was  a  doorway  on  the  right, 
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and  in  the  lighted  dining-room  beyond,  detectives  Peter- 
kin  and  Kelly  were  standing,  talking  and  looking  bored. 
I  saw  no  one  who  belonged  to  the  household  except  the 
dead  man. 

"Isn't  anybody  in  the  house?"  I  asked  Bruce,  who 
came  to  stand  beside  me. 

"Mrs.  ToUver  is  upstairs.  I  told  her  to  get  dressed  and 
rest  until  Cook  gets  here." 

"No  servants  around?" 

"Nobody  else.  I  haven't  questioned  Mrs.  Tohver, 
so  I  don't  know  much  more  about  it  than  you  do." 

Dr.  Dale  turned  away  from  the  couch  and  came  over 
to  where  we  stood,  giving  me  a  preoccupied  nod  of 
recognition.    He  addressed  the  captain. 

"I  think  we'll  move  the  body  now.  Captain.  There 
are  three  bullets  in  his  body:  one  in  the  chest  just  over  the 
heart,  two  in  the  abdomen.  I  beheve  they're  forty-five's. 
I'll  let  you  know  later.  He  must  have  died  instantly, 
and  he's  been  dead  about  half  an  hour." 

"Can  we  have  your  report  in  the  morning?" 

"Certainly." 

Two  white-uniformed  attendants  came  in  from  the 
ambulance  and  carried  out  the  body  on  a  stretcher. 
They  had  just  gone  out  when  the  District  Attorney 
arrived,  looking  as  though  he  had  been  roused  from  his 
sleep  and  wasn't  yet  quite  awake.  He  tossed  his  hat  on  a 
chair  and  came  to  the  doorway. 

"Sorry  I'm  a  few  minutes  late.  Captain."  He  looked 
at  me.    "Well!   Arc  you  here?" 

"Only  in  spirit,"  I  said. 

"How  he  found  out  about  this,  I  can't  understand," 
said  Bruce.  "He  was  here  ten  minutes  after  I  got 
here." 

I  grinned  at  them.  "Which  mystery  do  you  want  to 
start  on?   How  I  got  here,  or  how  ToUver  got  his?" 

Cook  tried  to  hide  his  annoyance.  Since  the  solution 
of  the  Wendell^  case  we  were,  outwardly,  on  friendly 
terms;  but  he  had  memories  that  rankled. 

"I  suppose   Clume  sent  you,"  he  said  dryly.     "He 

^Mvirder  Without  Motive. 
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probably  knew  about  it  before  it  happened.  He  has 
prescience." 

"If  that's  something  good,  he  has  it,"  I  said. 

Lieutenant  Jordan,  catching  sight  of  the  District 
Attorney,  came  over. 

"Find  anything?"  Bruce  inquired. 

"Too  much.  This  glass  and  chromium  picks  up 
everything.  So  many  prints  on  the  ash  tray  and  cigarette 
box  that  it's  all  a  mess.  But  I  may  get  something  out  of  it. 
By  the  way,  one  of  those  butts  in  the  tray  has  Upstick 
on  it." 

"Just  one?" 

"Yes.  It's  a  Camel.  All  the  cigarettes  in  the  box  arc 
Camels,  and  four  of  the  five  butts  in  the  tray.  One  is  a 
cork- tipped  Raleigh." 

"No  lipstick  on  that  one?" 

"No." 

The  captain  rubbed  his  chin.  "Hmmmmm.  Three 
people.  A  man  who  smoked  Camels — probably  Toliver. 
A  woman  who  smoked  one  of  the  Camels  from  the  box. 
And  a  man  who  smoked  a  cork-tipped  Raleigh.  Well, 
that's  something."  He  looked  at  the  D.A.  "We'd  better 
have  a  talk  with  Mrs.  ToUver.  She's  waiting  for  you 
upstairs." 

Jordan  returned  to  the  desk,  and  Bruce  and  Cook 
made  for  the  stairway  in  the  hall.  I  followed,  and,  since 
they  did  not  object,  I  went  upstairs  with  them.  The 
captain  led  the  way  to  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  upper 
hall  and  rapped  hghtiy.  Mrs.  Toliver  opened  the  door. 

She  was  a  tall,  angular  woman  of  about  fifty,  with 
heavy  brown  hair  streaked  with  grey.  I  didn't  know 
her;  but,  of  course,  I  knew  of  her,  for  she  was  active  in 
various  women's  clubs  and  her  name  was  often  in  the 
papers.     "Mrs.  Jackson  Tohver,   wife   of  the   eminent 

criminal  lawyer "   After  this  it  would  be  "widow  of 

the  late  attorney."  Tonight  (my  thoughts  ran  on)  was 
my  night  for  meeting  recently  bereaved  widows.  First 
Ruby  Hilly ard  and  now  .  .  .  Did  Ruby  do  this?  She 
was  here,  no  doubt  about  that.  That  cigarette  with 
lipstick  on  it  .  .  . 
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"Mrs.  Toliver,"  Bruce  was  saying,  "this  is  Mr.  Cook, 
the  District  Attorney.    If  you  feel  well  enough " 

After  the  usual  amenities,  we  entered  the  room.  It 
was  a  small  sitting-room,  with  the  divan  and  armchairs 
covered  in  chintz  and  several  Windsor  chairs  against  the 
walls.  There  was  a  table  with  a  vase-lamp  and  a  cabinet 
that  was  a  sewing  machine  in  disguise. 

"We  want  to  make  this  as  easy  for  you  as  possible," 
Cook  said,  after  we  were  seated — he  and  Bruce  on  the 
divan,  Mrs.  Tohver  in  an  armchair  facing  them,  and  I 
on  a  Windsor  that  kept  me  out  of  the  way.  "If  you  will 
just  tell  us,  in  your  own  way " 

He  let  his  voice  trail  off,  and  Mrs.  Toliver  was  silent  . 
for  a  moment,  staring  at  her  fingers  in  her  lap. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  much  to  tell  you.  It's  so  .  .  . 
so  ...  I  can't  imagine  who  ..." 

Cook  helped  her  to  get  started.  "You  heard  the 
shots?" 

"Of  course.  There  were  three  shots  in  quick  succession. 
I  ran  downstairs.  ..." 

"You  were  sitting  here  at  the  time?" 

"I  was  in  bed.  I  wasn't  feeling  well  today,  and  I 
went  to  bed  before  nine.  I  read  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  I  put  out  the  Ught  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  I  was  still 
awake  when  ..." 

"Pardon  me.  Was  Mr.  ToUver  at  home  all  evening?" 

She  nodded.  "We  had  dinner  together,  and  after 
dinner  we  sat  in  his  study.  Then  I  came  upstairs.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  read  for  a  while,  but  that  he'd 
go  to  bed  early.  He  said  he'd  had  a  hard  day  and  ..." 

"Did  he  say  that  he  expected  any  callers?" 

"No.  But  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven — I  was  still 
awake — I  heard  the  doorbell." 

"At  a  quarter  to  eleven?" 

"It  was  twelve  minutes  to.  The  clock  on  my  night 
table  has  a  luminous  dial,  and  I  looked  at  it  when  I  heard 
the  doorbell  ring." 

(I  thought:  That  was  Ruby.  I  let  her  off  at  the  comer 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven.) 

"Do  you  know  who  the  caller  was,  Mrs.  Toliver?" 
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"It  was  a  woman.  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  in  the  hall 
before  they  went  into  the  study." 

"Did  you  hear  what  was  said?" 

"No,  but  I  heard  her  voice  and  my  husband's  voice. 
Then  I  supposed  they  went  into  the  study.  When  the 
door  is  closed  you  can't  hear  voices  from  there." 

"Weren't  you  surprised,"  Cook  asked  cagily,  "that 
your  husband  had  a  woman  visitor  at  that  hour?" 

"Not  especially.  A  criminal  lawyer  is  like  a  doctor. 
Emergencies  arise.  ..." 

"So  you  figured  that  it  was  a  client  seeking  help  in  an 
emergency." 

"I  suppose  that's  what  I  thought.  I  didn't  consciously 
think  anything.   Of  course,  I  wondered  who  ..." 

"You  had  no  idea  whq  it  was?  Didn't  you  recognize 
the  voice?" 

I  saw  the  gUnt  in  Cook's  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  pursuing  a  certain  notion.  But  his  tone  remained 
as  considerate  and  deferential  as  ever. 

"I  couldn't  hear  plainly  enough  for  that,"  Mrs. 
Toliver  repUed.  "My  bedroom  door  was  closed,  and  she 
spoke  very  quietly.  Just  a  sentence  or  two,  and  then 
they  went  into  the  study." 

"How  long  did  she  stay?" 

"I  don't  know  because  I  didn't  hear  her  leave.  I 
heard  nothing  at  all  after  they  went  into  the  study, 
and  at  eleven-thirty  I — I  became  a  httle  uneasy.  So  I 
got  up  and  put  on  a  robe  and  shppers  and  went  down- 
stairs. The  door  to  the  study  was  open,  and  I  could 
see  in  as  I  reached  the  lower  steps.  My  husband  was 
alone.  He  was  at  his  desk,  using  the  telephone.  I  heard 
him  say,  'Please  tell  him  to  call  7-6173  as  soon  as  he  gets 
in.  It's  very  important.'  That's  our  number.  He  cradled 
the  phone  just  as  I  entered  the  study,  and  the  way  he  did 
it  and  pushed  away  the  telephone  told  me  that  he  was 
very  much  annoyed  about  something.  When  I  came 
in  he  said,  'I  thought  you  were  asleep  hours  ago,'  and  I 
told  him  I  hadn't  been  able  to  sleep.  Then  I  reminded 
him  that  he  planned  to  get  to  bed  early." 

"Didn't  you  mention  the  woman  visitor?" 
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"Well,  I  said  that  I  had  heard  someone,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  client.  That's  all  that  was  said.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  preoccupied,  so  I  just  urged  him  not  to  stay  up  too 
late  and  left  him  there  playing  soUtaire  at  his  desk." 

"Playing  solitaire?" 

"He  had  pushed  aside  the  desk  blotter,  and  the  cards 
were  spread  out  in  front  of  him." 

The  District  Attorney  nodded.  "I  suppose  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  playing  solitaire  when  he  was  studying  a 
problem." 

A  puzzled  expression  came  to  Mrs.  Toliver's  face. 

"Gome  to  think  of  it,"  she  said,  "I  never  before  saw 
him  play  a  game  of  solitaire." 

Cook  was  silent  a  moment,  thinking  this  over  and 
evidently  getting  nowhere.  Captain  Bruce  said,  almost 
to  himself: 

"What  happened  to  the  cards?  There  weren't  any 
cards  on  the  desk  when  the  men  got  here."  He  rose 
suddenly,  said,  "Excuse  me  a  minute,"  and  left  the  room. 
We  heard  his  heavy  step  on  the  stairs.  Cook  waited  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  the  captain  did  not  return  went  on 
with  the  interview. 

"  So  you  left  your  husband  in  the  study  playing  soHtairc 
at  his  desk.   You  went  upstairs?" 

"Yes.   I  went  back  to  bed." 

"What  time  was  that?" 

"About  twenty-five  to  twelve." 

"After  that  did  you  hear  anyone  come  in  or  leave 
the  house?" 

"I  fell  asleep  soon  after  I  went  back  to  bed.  The  shots 
woke  me." 

"Three  shots?" 

"Yes." 

"And  they  roused  you  from  sleep?" 

"Yes.   Why  do  you " 

"I  was  merely  wondering  how  you  eould  count  shots 
that  you  heard  in  your  sleep." 

She  met  his  eyes  levelly. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  could  be,  but  I'm  sure  I  heard 
three  shots.  I  suppose  I  was  only  dozing  Ughtly  and " 
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"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"I  lay  for  a  minute,  wide  awake.  I  told  myself  that 
the  noise  might  have  come  from  outside,  might  have 
been  the  backfire  of  a  passing  automobile.  But  I  was 
frightened.  I  got  up  and  went  out  into  the  hall,  to  the 
head  of  the  steps.  Downstairs  it  was  perfectly  quiet. 
Then  I  went  down  and — and  found  him." 

For  the  first  time,  her  voice  broke. 

"He  was  dead.  I  knew  that  the  instant  I  saw  him. 
He  was  slumped  down  in  his  chair,  and  his  coat  was 
open,  and  I  saw  all  that  blood  on  his  shirt.  I — I  knew 
that  someone  had  shot  him  and  he  was  dead.  I  called 
the  police." 

"Immediately?" 

"Yes,  immediately." 

Bruce  returned  to  the  room,  his  face  more  puzzled 
than  when  he  left.    Cook  turned  to  him. 

"What  time  was  it  when  Mrs.  ToUver's  call  came  in. 
Captain?  " 

"I  wasn't  there,  but  it  must  have  been  around  mid- 
night.  It  was  five  past  when  they  called  me  at  home." 

Cook  asked  Mrs.  ToUver: 

"Do  you  know  what  time  it  was  when  you  heard  the 
shots?  I'm  trying  to  place  the  exact  time  of  the  murder. 
That  may  become  very  important." 

"  I  didn't  look  at  the  clock,  but  if  I  called  the  police 
station  at  twelve,  then  my  husband  was  shot  at  about  five 
minutes  to  twelve.  I'm  sure  that  it  wasn't  more  than  five 
minutes  after  I  heard  the  shots  that  I  called  the  police." 

The  District  Attorney  took  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket  and  removed  the  cap  from  his  fountain  pen. 

"Let's  get  the  time  schedule  down,"  he  said.  "Correct 
me  if  I  make  a  mistake."  He  spoke  as  he  wrote  in  the  note- 
book: "Ten-forty-eight,  doorbell  rings.  Eleven-thirty, 
Mr.  ToHver  uses  phone.  Woman  caller  seemingly  has 
left.  Eleven-thirty-five,  Mrs.  T.  goes  back  to  bed  and 
sleeps.  Eleven-fifty-five,  shots  heard.  Midnight,  police 
called." 

He  frowned  at  what  he  had  written  and  then  returned 
the  book  and  pen  to  his  pocket.   He  turned  to  Bruce. 
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"Did  you  find  the  cards?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "We  went  through 
every  drawer  in  the  room.  No  cards."  He  looked  at 
Mrs.  Toliver.  "Were  they  on  the  desk  when  you  found 
the — when  you  went  downstairs  after  hearing  the  shots?  " 

She  thought  a  moment,  her  fingers  pressed  against 
her  Hps. 

"I — I  don't  remember.  I  never  gave  them  a  thought 
until " 

"Evidently  not,"  said  Cook,  "since  they  weren't 
there  when  the  police  arrived.  Mrs.  Toliver,  didn't 
you  and  Mr.  Toliver  play  cards?" 

"We  played  bridge." 

"Then  you  have  cards  in  the  house?" 

"Yes.  They're  in  the  table  drawer  in  the  living  room. 
That's  the  room  across  the  hall  from  the  study.  But 
they're   bridge   decks." 

"Why  do  you  emphasize  that  fact?" 

"Because  ...  it  strikes  me  now  ...  I  can  see  those 
cards  lying  on  the  desk  .  .  .  they  looked  bigger  than 
bridge  cards." 

"Poker  size?" 

"I — I  suppose  so." 

"And  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Toliver  owned  a  poker 
deck?" 

"No.  My  husband  hasn't  played  poker  for  twenty  years." 

"And  he  never  played  solitaire.  But  at  eleven- thirty 
you  saw  him  playing  soUtaire  with  a  poker  deck.  And 
the  cards  he  was  playing  with  have  disappeared.  Do 
you  recall  the  design  on  the  backs?" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  trying  to  visualize  the  scene.  She 
spoke  with  her  eyes  still  closed. 

"Most  of  them  lay  face  up.  One  stack,  I  believe,  lay 
face  down;  but  I  can't  remember " 

"Were  they  Bicycle  cards?" 

It  was  I  who  spoke  from  my  chair  outside  the  circle. 
The  effect  was  rather  electrical,  as  if  I  had  been  invisible 
until  that  moment.  All  three  looked  over  at  me  with 
startled  expressions.  Mrs.  Toliver  said,  "What  did 
you  say?" 
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"I  asked  you  if  they  were  Bicycle  cards,"  I  said. 
"They'd  have  some  sort  of  a  wheel  design.  A  child,  or 
cupid,  riding  a  bicycle." 

She  bowed  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes,  raising  her 
fingers  to  touch  the  lids. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  the  design. 
They  were  red." 

Bruce  and  the  D.A,  were  staring  at  me;  and,  since  Mrs. 
Toliver's  eyes  were  closed,  I  gave  them  a  mysterious  wink. 
That  wink  seemed  to  say,  "There's  prescience  for  you; 
and  Asaph  Clume  isn't  even  around."  I  had  intended  to 
remain  completely  in  the  background  for  the  time  being, 
but  I  wanted  to  verify  my  more-than-hunch  about  the 
cards  while  I  had  the  chance.  Before  I  got  Ruby  Hillyard 
in  trouble  by  telUng  everything  I  knew,  I  wanted  to  do 
some  investigating  on  my  own  hook,  so  I  passed  off  that 
question  about  the  cards  as  a  lucky  guess. 

When  we  left  Mrs.  Toliver  in  her  room  and  went 
downstairs,  Bruce  said  to  me,  "How  in  hell  did  you 
know  they  were  Bicycle  cards?"  And  when  I  gave 
them  a  wise  look,  Cook  said:  "It  was  a  perfectly  natural 
guess.   Most  poker  decks  are " 

We  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  he  broke 
off  as  Peterkin  entered  the  hall  through  the  front  door. 
With  the  detective  was  a  short  stout  man.  He  had 
evidently  dressed  hastily  and  incompletely.  Under  his 
coat  was  a  striped  pyjama  jacket,  the  white  ties  of  his 
pyjama  pants  dangled  outside  his  trousers,  and  there 
were  slippers  on  his  feet.    Peterkin  said: 

"This  is  Mr.  Fleming.  He  hves  next  door.  He  can  tell 
you  something  about  the  shots — and  something  else." 

Cook  held  out  his  hand  and  said: 

"How-do-you-do,  Mr.  Fleming.  I'm  the  District 
Attorney.  I'll  be  glad  to  verify  the  time  of  the  shots. 
You  heard  them?" 

"Yes.  I  heard  them  all  right.  It  was  exactly  four 
minutes  to  twelve.  My  wife  and  I  had  just  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  was  winding  the  alarm  clock  when  we  heard  the 
shots.  Three  shots  .  .  .  bang-bang-bang  .  .  .just  hke  that." 

"You  knew  they  were  pistol  shots?" 
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"I  thought  so;  I  wasn't  sure,  of  course.  But  I  didn't 
hear  any  car  passing  in  the  street.  But  I  must  tell  you 
about  this  woman.  My  wife  and  I  were  coming  home 
from  a  movie  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  When  we 
were  about  to  make  the  turn  from  the  Boulevard  into 
Burchwood,  we  saw  a  woman  get  out  of  a  car  parked 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street." 

"What  street?" 

"Wendell  Boulevard.  Headed  west,  y'know.  We  were 
coming  east.  Anyway,  this  woman  got  out  of  the  car 
and  the  car  drove  on,  and  the  woman  crossed  the  Boule- 
vard and  walked  down  this  street.  She  was  still  crossing 
the  Boulevard  when  I  made  the  turn.  Well,  I  put  away 
my  car,  and  when  we  came  around  to  the  front  door  this 
door  opened  and  the  woman  went  in.  We  were  on  our 
porch  then  so  we  couldn't  see  who  let  her  in." 

"Can  you  describe  the  woman?" 

"Well,  no,  I  can't.  I  think  she  was  a  little  taller  than 
average.  And  young,  I  think.  She  walked  hke  a  young 
woman.  I  think  she  wore  a  blue  coat  and  a  blue  hat; 
either  dark  blue  or  black.  We  didn't  pay  any  attention 
when  we  saw  her  at  the  Boulevard,  and  when  she  was 
on  this  porch  we  didn't  really  get  a  good  look  at  her.  It 
was  dark,  and  anyway  she  was  just  entering  the  house." 

"Can  you  describe  the  car  she  got  out  of?" 

"I  didn't  notice.   We  really  paid  attention  for  the  first 

time  when  we  saw  her  on  this  porch.   My  wife  said " 

He  gave  a  quick  look  around  and  up  the  stairs  to  see  who 
might  be  Ustening.  "My  wife  said,  'I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
ToUver  is  at  home.'" 

"By  that  she  implied " 

"Well,  she  didn't  exactly  imply  anything.  But  you 
know  how  it  is.    ToHver  had  quite  a  reputation." 

The  D.A.  looked  interested.    He  said:   , 

"I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  don't  mind. 
Let's  go  into  the  study." 

The  study  was  deserted.  Dr.  Dale,  Jordan,  and  his 
assistants  had  left;  and  Kelly,  who  had  gone  out  with 
Peterkin  to  question  the  neighbours,  had  probably  had 
less  luck  and  hadn't  returned.  Bruce  closed  the  study  door. 
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"In  the  solution  of  a  murder,  Mr.  Fleming,"  Cook 
said  earnestly,  "the  victim's  private  Hfe  often  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  case.  If  there's  anything  you 
can  tell  me  ..." 

Fleming  nodded  vigorously.  "Sure,  I  know.  Ordin- 
arily, you  understand,  I  wouldn't  Uke  to  gossip.  But  this 
is  different.  I  Uked  Tohver  all  right.  I  wouldn't  go  so 
far  as  to  say  we  were  friends,  but  we  were  next-door 
neighbours  for  several  years  and,  well,  he  was  all  right, 
and  his  private  life  was  really  none  of  our  business.  But 
for  man  who  must  have  been  fifty-five  to  sixty,  and  a 
married  man  in  the  bargain,  he  did  make  quite  a  play 
for  the  women.  During  the  summer,  for  instance.  Mrs. 
ToUver  was  away  during  July  and  August,  and  Toliver 
had  a  big  time." 

"Is  that  knowledge  or  hearsay?" 

"  It's  knowledge.  He  had  that  girl  here  with  him  at  least 
three  or  four  nights  a  week,  and  to  prove  she  stayed  here  all 
night,  we  would  see  them  leave  together  in  the  morning." 

"Was  that  the  girl  you  saw  tonight?" 

"No.  The  other  girl  is  a  httle  blonde.  Very  pretty.  I 
understand  that  she's  his  private  secretary." 

I  thought  I  saw  a  yearning  light  in  his  puffy  eyes. 

Cook  asked:  "Is  that  the  only  woman  you  have 
knowledge  of?  " 

"Well,  yes,  unless  this  one  tonight  ..." 

"What  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toliver?  How  did  they 
get  along  together?" 

"Fairly  well.  There  wasn't  much  love  lost  between 
them,  as  you  can  imagine.  Each  went  pretty  much  his 
own  way.  But  if  you  mean  did  they  quarrel  much — well, 
no,  not  that  I  know  of.  What  she  thought  of  her  husband's 
goings-on  I  can't  say.  She  and  my  wife  only  bowed  to 
each  other." 

He  was  drained  dry,  and  Cook  let  him  go.  When  we 
went  out  into  the  hall,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  at  the 
front  door,  talking  to  the  policeman.  Cook  said,  "Hello, 
Toliver,"  and  the  man  entered  the  hall,  followed  by  his 
companion.  The  man  said,  "Hello,  Cook,"  and  the 
woman  exclaimed,  "Where's  Edna?  I  must  go  to  her! " 
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"Mrs.  Toliver  is  upstairs  in  her  sitting-room,"  said 
Cook,  and  she  ran  quickly  up  the  steps. 

Franklin  ToHver,  the  murdered  man's  brother  and 
junior  member  of  the  law  firm,  was  about  forty-five 
years  old,  of  medium  stature  but  with  extraordinarily 
broad  shoulders  and  a  pugnacious  chin.  He  and  his 
brother  looked  very  much  alike,  the  same  stocky  build, 
the  same  penetrating  grey  eyes,  the  same  thick,  unruly 
mop  of  straw-coloured  hair.  Anyone  who  attended  the 
trials  in  the  criminal  courts  of  our  state  was  familiar  with 
the  two  Tolivers.  They  were  usually  in  the  court- 
room together.  William  Smedley,  the  third  member  of 
the  firm,  was  a  brief  lawyer  and  did  little  trial  work. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a  Toliver  and  the  District  Attorney 
discussing  a  case  with  both  of  them  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fence.  Many  a  time  I  have  heard  Cook  groan  aloud  when 
he  was  told  that  the  Tolivers  were  to  handle  the  defence. 
And  many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  curse  them  and  their 
almost  unbearable  strategy.  One  day  during  the  Hillyard 
trial,  when  it  looked  as  though  Hillyard  might  go  free  or 
be  let  off  with  a  prison  sentence,  Cook  said  to  me: 
"Lawyers  Hke  them  are  a  public  menace.  They  enable 
criminals,  literally,  to  get  away  with  murder."  Well,  I 
was  thinking  now,  the  Tolivers  wouldn't  help  this 
murderer  get  away  with  it. 

"My  sister-in-law  just  telephoned  for  us,"  Tohver  was 
saying.  "I  don't  know  if  she  phoned  earlier,  for  we  didn't 
get  home  until  after  twelve-thirty.  What  do  you  make 
of  this?" 

"Nothing,  so  far."  Cook  spoke  very  slowly,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  decide  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave 
unsaid.  Perhaps  his  caution  was  reflex,  conditioned  by 
long  opposition  to  the  man.  "There  are  several  mys- 
terious elements  that  need  looking  into.  Your  sister-in-law 
told  us  that  a  woman  visited  this  house  at  ten-forty-five, 
an  hour  before  the  shooting.  Have  you  any  idea  who  it 
might  have  been?" 

"What  did  she  look  like?" 

"Mrs.  ToHver  didn't  see  her,  and  the  only  description 
we've  been  able  to  get  is  that  it  was  a  young  woman 
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somewhat  taller  than  average.  Your  brother  told  his 
^Adfe  that  she  was  a  cUent.  We  know  tliat  she  arrived  at 
ten-forty-eight,  but  we  don't  know  how  long  she  stayed, 
or  even  that  she  left  before  the  shooting.  At  eleven-thirty 
Mrs.  Toliver  came  downstairs  and  found  your  brother 
alone  in  the  study;  but  there's  the  possibility  that  the 
woman  was  still  in  the  house,  in  another  room.  In  that 
case,  she's  the  one  who  did  the  shooting.  Otherwise  there 
must  have  been  a  later  visitor  we  know  nothing  about. 
Someone  who  came  in  between  eleven-thirty-five  and 
five  to  twelve." 

ToHver  stood  with  head  lowered  and  eyes  in  frowning 
contemplation  of  the  rug. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  woman  client  who  .  .  .  Tall,  you 
say?    Young?" 

"So  we've  been  told." 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  rug. 

"I  don't  recall  any  client  who  answers  that  descrip- 
tion." 

"Of  course  she  may  not  have  been  a  client,"  said  Cook. 
"That's  how  your  brother  explained  her  to  his  wife." 

Toliver  looked  up  quickly. 

"That's  possible.  Jack  liked  to  play  around  with  the 
women.  But  you  wouldn't  think  he'd  let  one  of  them 
come  here  when  his  wife  was  at  home.  Unless  he  thought 
she  was  asleep  and  wouldn't  know.  But  that  would  be  like 
playing  with  fire  near  a  cache  of  dynamite." 

His  hand  sought  his  coat  pocket  and  came  out  with  a 
packet  of  cigarettes.  He  offered  it  to  Cook,  and  when 
Cook  dechned  took  one  himself,  found  a  book  of  matches 
in  his  vest  pocket,  and  lighted  up  with  a  steady  hand. 

We  found  the  procedure  most  interesting.  The  cigar- 
ettes were  cork-tipped  Raleighs. 

He  swallowed  a  deep  puff  and  exhaled  the  smoke  with 
his  next  words. 

"What  other  mysterious  elements  did  you  refer  to?" 

Now  the  District  Attorney's  caution  was  prompted 
by  more  than  conditioned  reflexes.  Something  cat- 
like came  into  his  manner. 

"There's  the  deck  of  cards,"  he  said. 
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The  Raleigh  cigarette,  travelling  upward  between 
Tolivcr's  fingers,  stopped  an  inch  from  Toliver's  lips. 

"What  deck  of  cards?" 

"Mrs.  Tohver  told  us  that  when  she  went  down  to 
the  study  at  eleven-thirty,  her  husband  was  playing 
solitaire  at  his  desk.  By  the  way,  there's  also  a  phone 
call  we  must  try  to  find  out  about.  Mrs.  Toliver  heard 
him  leave  his  number  and  ask  that  someone  call  him  as 
soon  as  he  returned." 

"But  what  about  the  cards?" 

"Simply  this;  they've  disappeared." 

Tohver  took  the  delayed  puff  from  his  cigarette. 

"Disappeared!    That  is  mysterious." 

"Decidedly.  Was  your  brother  in  the  habit  of  playing 
soUtaire?" 

"Never  knew  him  to  play  a  game." 

"Well,  there  you  arc.  At  eleven-thirty  he  was  playing 
solitaire.  At  five  to  twelve  he  was  found  dead  and  the 
C£irds  were  not  on  his  desk.  You  can  see  what  we're  up 
against." 

Toliver  flicked  a  thick  fifth  finger  and  let  ashes  drop 
to  the  rug. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  his 
murderer  made  off  with  a  deck  of  cards?" 

"It  looks  that  way,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  he  repeated.  "There's  some- 
thing fishy  about  it." 

"Just  how  do  you  mean?  " 

"Well,  look  here!  In  the  first  place.  Jack  didn't  play 
soHtaire.  It's  hard  to  beheve  that  he'd  take  up  the  game 
all  of  a  sudden.  And  it's  still  harder  to  believe  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  killed  him  bothered  to  steal  a  deck 
of  cards." 

"The  fact  remains  that  Mrs.  Tohver  .  .  ." 

"She  must  be  mistaken." 

"Isn't  that  just  a  nice  way  of  saying  she  lied  to  us?" 

He  sent  his  gaze  up  the  stairway,  as  Fleming  had 
done,  and  lowered  his  voice.  "My  sister-in-law  is  a 
very  nervous  woman.  Neurotic.  Four  or  five  years 
ago,  due  to  her  age,  we  thought  she  was  going  to  lose  her 
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mind.  She  escaped  that  all  right,  and  she's  been  getting 
better;  but  she's  still  subject  to  attacks  of  excitement 
and  depression  and  what  you  might  call  a  distortion  of 
values.  She's  hysterical — in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word. 
Only  this  past  summer  she  found  it  necessary  to  spend 
several  months  at  a  private  sanitarium.  I  think  you  can 
take  her  testimony  about  the  cards  with  a  grain  of  salt." 

"I  take  all  testimony  with  a  grain  of  salt,"  answered 
Cook.  "It  doesn't  really  matter  at  this  stage  whether 
she  saw  the  cards  or  imagined  that  she  saw  them.  We'll 
know  more  about  it  when  we  find  the  woman  who  came 
here  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  There's  no  doubt  about  thai 
testimony.    It's  been  corroborated." 

Toliver  nodded  thoughtfully.  "By  that  little  fellow 
who  left  as  we  arrived.   IJe  lives  next  door,  doesn't  he?  ** 

"Yes.  He  and  his  wife  saw  the  woman  enter  this 
house." 

Toliver  looked  around  for  an  ash  tray,  saw  one  on 
the  hall  table,  and  crushed  out  his  cigarette  in  it. 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  find  the  gun,"  he  said,  turning 
again  to  Cook. 

The  D.A.  shook  his  head.  "The  killer  didn't  oblige 
us  by  leaving  it." 

"You've  searched  this  house  thoroughly?" 

"Don't  beat  around  the  bush! "  Cook  said  impatiently. 
"If  you  have  something  to  say,  say  it!" 

"I'm  not  prepared  to  say  it.  But  I'm  doing  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  thinking,  and  it's  taking  me  to  a  pretty  logical 
conclusion.  That  yam  about  the  cards  and  the  phone 
call  is  obviously  faked.  Some  woman  called  on  Jack, 
and  Edna  knew  she  was  here.  But  only  Edna  was  in  the 
house  when  Jack  was  shot."  He  paused.  "Figure  it  out 
for  youi:self.  Maybe  I'll  have  more  to  tell  you  tomorrow. 
My  wife  and  I  will  stay  here  tonight,  and  I'm  going  to 
have  a  talk  with  Edna."  He  moved  towards  the  stairway. 
"I'll  get  in  touch  with  you  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

He  went  upstairs,  and  we  watched  his  broad  back 
until  he  disappeared  into  the  upper  hall.  Cook  pulled 
the  note-book  from  his  pocket,  tore  out  a  blank  page, 
and  went  to  the  table.   With  his  fingernails  at  the  burnt 
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end  of  the  cigarette  butt,  he  lifted  it  from  the  tray  and 
wrapped  it  in  the  paper.  Then  we  found  our  hats  and 
left  the  house. 

Out  on  the  sidewalk  Cook  handed  the  paper  to  Bruce. 

"Give  this  to  Jordan,"  he  said.  "Maybe  he  has  some 
way  of  learning  whether  they  both  came  from  the  same 
package.  Find  out  where  Frank  ToUver  was  tonight, 
especially  between  eleven  and  twelve.  But  try  not  to 
let  him  know  you're  checking  up  on  him."  He  turned  to 
me.  "We'll  release  this  story  to  the  press  as  soon  as  we  get 
to  Headquarters.  We're  not  going  to  mention  anything 
about  the  cork-tipped  Raleigh.  We  can  count  on  you, 
can't  we.  Reed?  " 

"Absolutely,"  I  said. 

I  got  into  my  car  and  drove  home.  When  I  turned 
on  the  light  in  my  bedroom  I  saw  a  note,  written  by  my 
mother,  pinned  to  my  pillow.    It  said: 

"Call  7-6173  as  soon  as  you  get  home.  Man  said 
it  was  very  important." 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  POKER  DECK 


Why  had  Jackson  Toliver  telephoned  me? 

I  didn't  get  much  sleep  that  night  for  trying  to  find 
the  answer.  I  knew  ToUver  only  by  reputation,  and  I 
didn't  think  he  knew  me  at  all.  His  interest  in  me  could 
only  have  been  in  the  fact  that  I  had  given  a  lift  to  Ruby 
Hillyard.  But  what  could  he  have  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about?   And  why  had  Ruby  told  him  about  me? 

I  got  up  early  next  morning  and  read  the  Times  with 
my  bacon  and  eggs.  Cook  and  Bruce  must  have  told  the 
story  well,  for  there  was  a  fairly  accurate  account  of 
ToUver's  murder.  It  was  a  perfect  newspaper  murder, 
with  a  mysterious  woman  visitor  and  an  even  more 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a  deck  of  cards.  I  envied 
the  morning  paper's  getting  first  crack  at  it.   There  was 
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also  Bill  Orcutt's  story  about  Hilly ard's  execution,  but 
I  didn't  take  time  to  read  that. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  past  eight  when  I  got  to  the 
apartment  on  Baxter  Street  where  Ruby  lived.  The 
Ruxford  was  pretty  swanky,  but  exclusive  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  tenant  had  to  pay  two  months'  rent  in 
advance  and  come  across  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  Some  of  our  leading  business  and  professional 
men  paid  rent  for  apartments  there  and  every  Sunday 
prayed  in  church  that  their  wives  wouldn't  find  it  out. 

At  a  switchboard  in  the  foyer  sat  a  uniformed  negro 
who  also  ran  the  elevator. 

"I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Hillyard,"  I  told  him.  "Tell 
her  Rufus  Reed  is  caUing." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"She  ain't  in.    Lef  not  twenty  minutes  ago." 

"Have  you  any  idea  when  she'll  be  back?" 

"Not  for  a  spell,  I  reck'n.  She  took  some  grips  with 
her." 

"Did  she  give  up  her  apartment?" 

"Nosuh.  Jest  locked  up  and  says  I  should  hold  her 
mail  for  her  till  she  gets  back.  Thass  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"Did  someone  come  for  her?" 

"Nosuh.    Went  off  by  herself  in  a  taxi." 

"What  kind  of  tzixi?   A  company  cab?" 

"Nosuh.    One  o'  them  private  ones." 

"Where  did  she  tell  the  driver  to  take  her?" 

"You  a  cop?" 

"Never  mind  that." 

"Didn't  hear  her  tell  him  nothin'.  That's  Gawd's 
truth." 

I  went  back  to  my  car,  my  knees  feeUng  a  little  weak. 
I  was  in  a  jam  and  no  mistake.  If  I  had  told  Bruce  and 
the  D.A.  about  Ruby  last  night,  they  could  have  picked 
her  up  before  she  saw  the  morning  paper  and  flew  the 
coop.  Telhng  them  now  was  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  with  keen  delight. 

When  I  got  to  the  city  room  I  went  directly  to  Glume's 
office.  He  was  at  his  desk,  looking  over  the  front  page  of 
the   Times,  and  he  laid  aside  the  paper  as  I  dropped 
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heavily  into  a  chair.   His  questioning  eyes  appraised  me, 
and  at  that  moment  I  wasn't  hard  to  appraise. 

"Evidently  you  haven't  see  the  paper  this  morning, 
Rufus.  There  has  been  a  most  engaging  murder;  just  the 
thing  to  dispel  your  boredom  and  give  an  outlet  to  your 
pent-up  energy."  He  held  out  the  paper.  "Read  about 
it." 

I  waved  it  aside. 

"You've  got  me  wrong,"  I  said.  "I'm  bored  like  a 
man  with  a  wasp  in  his  pants.  I  know  all  about  the 
Tohver  case.  In  fact,  I'm  in  it  up  to  tlie  ears.  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  me." 

I  told  him  my  troubles,  beginning  with  my  ride  with 
Ruby  Hillyard  and  ending  with  my  visit  to  the  Ruxford. 

"I  reaUze  now  that  I  should  have  told  Bruce  and  the 
D.A.  about  that  girl,  but  I  figured  that  today  would  do 
just  as  well.  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  her  first.  I  felt 
sorry  for  her." 

"She's  young  and  pretty,  isn't  she?" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 

"I  dare  say.  But  doesn't  it  strike  you  as  significant 
that  the  two  words,  'passion'  and  'compassion,'  which 
are  so  different  in  meaning,  are  so  ahke  in  sound  and 
derivation?  But  continue,  Rufus.  You  were  about  to 
explain  why  you  felt  sorry  for  the  girl." 

"Because  I  didn't  think  she  killed  ToUver.  Now 
I'm  more  certain  of  it  than  ever.  If  she  were  guilty  she 
would  have  cleared  out  last  night.  She  wouldn't  have 
waited  until  this  morning.  She  probably  didn't  know  that 
ToHver  was  murdered  until  she  read  about  it  in  the 
Times." 

I  crushed  out  my  cigarette  and  immediately  Ughted 
another.    I  got  up  and  sat  down  again. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  I've  got  to  tell  what  I  know, 
and  if  I  do  Cook  is  going  to  come  down  on  me  Uke  a  load 
of  bricks.   He'd  hke  nothing  better  than " 

"Wait!"  he  stopped  me.  "I  have  a  plan.  With  Larry 
on  the  sick  hst  we  can't  aflford  to  have  you  put  in  jail. 
I  beheve  there's  a  way  of  giving  the  necessary  information 
without  incriminating  yourself.'* 
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After  he  had  spoken  his  piece,  I  went  over  to  Head- 
quarters to  see  Captain  Bruce.  The  captain  was  at  his 
desk  with  reports  and  memoranda  in  a  drift  before  him 
and  his  molars  clamped  on  a  cold  cigar.  Busy  as  he  was, 
I  expected  him  to  give  me  the  fishy  eye,  but  he  greeted 
me  cordially. 

"File  fodder,"  he  said,  indicating  the  reports  with 
a  sweep  of  his  hand.  "Peterkin  reports  that  Mrs.  Jackson 
Toliver  telephoned  in  at  twelve-two,  and  so  on.  Kelly 
reports  the  same  things.  Dr.  Dale  comes  through  with 
the  surprising  information  that  Toliver  died  of  three 
bullet  wounds.  Jordan  .  .  .  Y'know,  Red,  some  day  one 
of  these  reports  will  tell  me  something  I  didn't  know 
already,  and  I'll  drop  dead  from  shock." 

"That's  the  system  of  experts,"  I  said,  getting  settled 
on  a  chair.  "You  know  about  the  two  men  who  were 
lost  in  the  woods?  One  had  studied  woodcraft  since 
he  was  a  Boy  Scout,  but  the  other  fellow  didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  The  ignorant  one  just  kept  on  walking 
until  he  was  out  of  the  woods,  and  the  expert  starved  to 
death  looking  for  moss  on  the  trees.  You  know  me, 
Captain.    I'm  dumb  but  I  keep  going." 

He  looked  at  me  with  interest. 

"You've  been  up  to  something.   What  is  it?" 

"Nothing  definite,"  I  said.  "I've  just  been  playing 
a  hunch." 

"About  what?" 

"The  woman  in  the  case.  What  do  we  know  about 
her?  That  she  was  young,  taller  than  average,  wore 
a  dark  blue  or  black  coat  and  hat,  and  was  a  cUent 
of  ToUver's.  I  remembered  seeing  a  woman  last  night 
who  answered  that  description.  I  saw  her  out  at  the 
prison  when  she  came  to  pay  her  last  visit  to  Dan  Hill- 
yard.   She- 


"Ruby  Clark!"  cried  Bruce.  "I'll  get  hold  of  her 
right  away." 

"You'll  try  to,"  I  corrected  him.  "She  skipped.  Left 
her  apartment  in  the  Ruxford  shortly  before  eight  o'clock 
this  morning  with  a  couple  of  grips  and  told  the  boy 
at  the  desk  that  she'd  be  away  for  quite  a  while.    She 
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took  a  cab,  but  it  was  an  independent,  so  your  men 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them." 

"We'll  pick  her  up,"  he  said  confidently.  "  If  she  didn't 
leave  the  city,  we'll  find  her  at  one  of  her  hangouts. 
If  she  took  a  train,  we'll  find  out  which  one  and  take  her 
off.  This  case  will  be  busted  wide  open  when  we  get  her." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  I  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
if  she  had  killed  Toliver,  she  would  have  cleared  out  last 
night.  She  may  know  the  answer,  but  she  didn't  do  it. 
She  may  not  even  know  anything  about  it.  If  she's  the 
woman  you're  looking  for,  she  left  Toliver's  house  before 
eleven- thirty,  and " 

"Maybe  and  maybe  not,"  he  put  in.  "We'll  worry 
about  that  after  we  get  her."  He  picked  up  the  phone 
and  said,  "Send  Kelly  in  here."  Then  he  sat  back 
and  lighted  his  cigar.  "This  is  where  the  system  comes 
in  handy.  In  half  an  hour  we'll  have  a  net  over  the  whole 
state." 

Kelly  came  in,  and  Bruce  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
search  for  Ruby  Hillyard.  Kelly  departed,  saying, 
"Sure,  we'll  pick  her  up.  She's  only  got  about  an  hour's 
start.    We  ought  to  have  her  before  night." 

His  optimism  made  me  somewhat  uncomfortable. 
So  far.  Glume's  plan  had  worked  like  a  charm;  I  had 
tipped  them  off  about  Ruby  without  giving  myself  away. 
But  what  would  happen  after  she  was  in  custody?  If  she 
told  the  truth,  I'd  be  in  the  dog  house  for  pulling  a  fast 
one ;  if  she  gave  a  fake  account  of  her  movements  after 
leaving  Benton  Heights,  it  would  be  up  to  me  to  break 
her  alibi. 

I  was  tempted  to  come  clean  and  tell  Bruce  about 
the  deck  of  cards  I  had  seen  in  Ruby's  pocket-book 
and  the  phone  call  from  Toliver,  but  I  decided  to  let 
things  ride  for  the  present.  I  got  up  to  leave,  then 
dropped  back  into  my  chair  as  Peterkin  walked  in. 
The  lanky  detective  hesitated  when  he  saw  me,  and 
Bruce  said,  "Go  ahead.    Don't  worry  about  Red." 

"We've  got  the  old  working  agreement,"  I  added. 
"I  promise  not  to  print  anything  I  don't  want  the  pohce 
to  know." 
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Peterkin  addressed  Bruce. 

"I've  been  checking  Frank  Toliver,  Captain.  I 
learned  that  him  and  his  wife  went  to  a  reception  at 
Judge  Carver's  on  CHfton  Terrace.  So  I  talked  to  the 
Carver  butler.  The  Tolivers  arrived  about  nine-thirty 
and  left  at  about  half-past  twelve." 

"Then  that  lets  him  out." 

"No,  it  don't.  The  butler  says  that  along  about  a 
quarter  past  eleven  a  man  phoned  and  asked  to  talk 
to  Toliver.  The  butler  called  Toliver  to  the  phone,  and 
after  he  hung  up  he  asked  the  butler  for  his  hat.  He  went 
out  and  was  gone  about  an  hour.  The  butler  thinks  it 
was  about  ten  past  twelve  when  he  came  back.  Then 
him  and  his  wife  left  about  twelve-thirty." 

The  captain  frowned  and  puckered  his  lips. 

"You  didn't  speak  to  Toliver?" 

"No.    You  said ■" 

"That's  right.  When  the  time  comes  we'll  give  him 
a  chance  to  account  for  that  hour.  Did  you  check  the 
phone  call  Jack  Toliver  made  at  eleven- thirty?" 

"The  telephone  company  has  no  record  of  it  and  no 
way  to  trace  it." 

After  he  went  out,  Bruce  said: 

"Plenty  of  leads  in  this  case,  anyway.  I  think  that 
Ruby  Clark  was  the  woman  who  smoked  the  cigarette 
with  lipstick  on  it,  and  Frank  Toliver  was  the  man  who 
smoked  the  cork-tipped  Raleigh.  Jack  Toliver  probably 
phoned  his  brother  at  Carver's  and  asked  him  to  come 
over." 

"According  to  Mrs.  Toliver,"  I  said,  "nobody  was  there 
at  eleven-thirty.  And  Toliver  was  killed  twenty-six 
minutes  later." 

"But-  Frank  ToHver  didn't  return  to  Carver's  until 
ten  past  twelve."  He  got  up  and  stood  before  the  large 
map  of  the  city  that  hung  on  the  wall.  "Here's  Burch- 
wood.  Here's  Clifton  Terrace.  Hardly  two  miles  apart." 
He  sat  down  again  at  his  desk.  "When  you  write  your 
story.  Red,  you  can  say  that  we  expect  an  arrest  within 
twenty-four  hours.  You  can  play  up  the  Ruby  Clark 
angle,  but  leave  Frank  Toliver  out  of  it.   Thanks  for  the 
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tip  on  Ruby.    If  we  find  out  about  that  eleven-thirty 
phone  call,  I'll  let  you  know  immediately." 
"I  know  you  will,"  I  said. 


Returning  to  the  city  room,  I  went  at  once  to  my  desk 
and  got  to  work.  I  had  a  lot  to  do  and  not  much  time 
in  which  to  do  it.  We  didn't  put  out  a  Sunday  edition, 
so  I  could  write  Monday's  column  in  the  afternoon;  but 
Boley  would  soon  be  hollering  for  the  stories  on  the 
Hillyard  execution  and  the  Toliver  murder. 

I  was  nearly  finished  with  the  first  one  when  Clume 
came  out  of  his  office  and,  seeing  me  at  my  desk,  saun- 
tered over. 

"I  was  wondering  about  you,"  he  said.  "Did  you 
fix  it  up?" 

"Temporarily,"  I  replied.  "They're  out  after  Ruby 
Hillyard.  When  they  get  her,  I'll  be  in  a  spot.  I  took 
your  advice  and  said  nothing  about  the  telephone  call." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  said.  "You  weren't 
at  home  to  receive  the  call,  so  there's  no  way  to  prove 
that  you  knew  about  it." 

"But  they'll  find  out  that  I  drove  Ruby  in  from  the 
prison,  and  that  I  knew  about  her  before  she  skipped 
out." 

"Not  until  they  find  her,"  he  said.  "And  as  long  as 
they  have  her,  it  won't  matter.  What  are  you  writing?  " 

"The  Hillyard  story.    I'm  nearly  through." 

"Finish  it  and  come  into  my  office.  Bring  the  story 
with  you." 

"What  about  the  ToUver  story?" 

"I'll  put  Willis  on  it.  Except  for  the  Ruby  Hillyard 
angle,  he^  can  rewrite  it  from  the  Times.''* 

I  typed  the  closing  paragraphs  and  took  the  manuscript 
to  Clume.  He  read  it  with  his  usual  speed,  taking  in  an 
entire  page  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  eyes.  When  he 
finished  it,  he  touched  a  button  under  his  desk  to  summon 
Jimmy  Grant  and  gave  him  the  papers  to  take  to  Boley. 

"You  mention  something  in  your  account,  Rufus,  that 
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wasn't  in  the  Times.  You  say  that  Hillyard  spent  his  last 
hours  playing  solitaire." 

I  nodded.  "He  was  playing  soUtaire  when  we  came 
to  his  cell." 

"And  Mrs.  Toliver  said  that  her  husband  was  playing 
solitaire  just  before  he  was  murdered." 

"That's  right." 

"And  Ruby  Hillyard  went  from  the  prison  to  Toliver's 
house,  carrying  a  deck  of  cards  in  her  pocket-book." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "There's  no  doubt  about  it:  she  took 
Hillyard's  cards  to  ToUver." 

"Presumably.  But  let's  not  accept  that  as  a  fact  until 
it  is  established  as  a  fact.  Don't  you  think  the  poHce 
ought  to  know  about  those  cards?" 

"Sure  they  ought  to, know,"  I  said.  "But  I  can't 
tell  them  without " 

"I  beHeve  you  can,"  he  put  in.  "You  can  easily 
determine  whether  or  not  the  cards  that  Hillyard  had 
in  his  cell.  Ruby  carried  in  her  pocket-book,  and  Toliver 
had  on  his  deck  were  the  same  ones.  And  at  the  same 
time  you  can  tip  off  the  police.  Go  to  Benton  Heights 
and  have  a  talk  with  Warden  Killifer.  He  will  find 
out  whether  the  cards  were  in  the  cell  after  HUllyard's 
execution,  and  if  they  were  not  he'll  notify  the  poUce. 
You  needn't  mention  the  fact  that  you  were  with  Ruby 
and  saw  a  deck  of  cards  in  her  pocket-book.  If  Hillyard's 
cards  are  missing,  the  rest  is  easy.  Only  Ruby  could  have 
taken  them  away." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  in  Killifer's  office.  After 
telUng  him  that  the  poHce  suspected  Ruby  Hillyard  of 
being  the  woman  who  had  visited  Toliver,  I  said: 

"You  know  about  the  mysterious  deck  of  cards,  don't 
you?". 

"Only  what  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning." 

"That  covers  it  pretty  well,"  I  said.  "That's  all  the 
poUce  know  about  it.  Where  the  cards  came  from  and  ' 
where  they  went  are  deep,  dark  mysteries.  But  I've  got  a 
hunch  abodt  where  they  came  from.  Last  night  I  saw 
a  deck  of  cards  in  Hillyard's  cell.  Were  those  cards 
found  when  the  cell  was  cleaned?" 
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"I  can  find  out,"  he  said,  reaching  for  his  telephone. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jake  came  in.  When  the  warden 
put  the  question,  the  guard  assumed  a  defensive  attitude 
that  promised  an  interesting  reply. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  he  said.  "Hillyard 
was  playin'  solitaire  with  them  cards  when  his  wife 
come  to  see  him.  You  said  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  have 
cards.  He  passed  a  lot  of  time  playin'  solitaire,  and  I 
guess  he  wore  out  a  dozen  decks  or  more  since  he  was  in 
the  death  house.  Only  yesterday  mornin'  he  asked  me 
for  a  new  deck,  and  I  got  it  for  him.  When  I  give  it  to 
him  and  took  away  the  old  one,  he  says  to  me:  'This  is 
one  deck,'  he  says,  'that  I  won't  wear  out.'  But  I  don't 
think  he  really  meant  it.  Up  to  the  last  hour  he  thought 
the  Gov'nor " 

"But  what  happened ?" 

"I'm  comin'  to  that.  Sir.  When  his  wife  come  to  see 
him,  I  stood  down  the  block  where  I  could  watch  'em, 

but  far  enough  away  so  they  could  talk  without 

Well,  anyway,  I  was  watchin'  'em,  and  I  seen  him  slip 
somethin'  out  to  her,  so  I  busted  in  and  asked  'em  what 
it  was.  She  showed  me  fast  enough.  It  was  the  deck  of 
cards,  box  and  all.  I  took  'em  away  from  her  and  she 
begin  to  blubber,  kind  of,  and  says  what's  the  harm  in  her 
havin'  them  cards,  they  was  the  last  thing  Dan  could 
give  her,  and  all  that.  They  belonged  to  him,  he'd  paid 
for  'em,  she  says,  and  why  couldn't  she  keep  'em  to 
remember  him  by?  She  was  cryin'  and  beggin'  and,  well, 
you  know  how  it  is.  Warden.    I  felt  sorry  for  her." 

Killifer  narrowed  his  eyes  and  stuck  out  his  lantern 
jaw. 

"And  you  let  her  take  them  away!" 

"Well,  not  just  like  that,  I  didn't,"  said  Jake.  "I 
wasn't  lettin'  'em  play  me  for  no  sucker.  I  took  them 
cards  under  the  light  and  I  examined  'em.  I  looked  at 
every  card,  front  and  .back.  I  looked  at  the  box,  inside 
and  out.  I  give  thS.t  deck  a  real  goin'  over,  Warden. 
When  I  was  positive  sure  there  wasn't  nothing  wrote 
on  'em  or  anything  like  that,  I  let  the  girl  have  'em.  Was 
there  any  harm  in  that,  Warden?" 
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For  a  moment  Killifer  held  his  belligerent  attitude; 
then  he  relaxed  a  little.  Since  Jake  had  carefully  examined 
the  cards  before  letting  Ruby  have  them,  the  guard  hadn't 
neglected  his  duty.  The  warden  said  gruffly,  "All  right, 
Jake.  That's  all,"  and  Jake  walked  out  of  the  office  like 
one  of  his  charges  who  had  just  won  parole.  Killifer  said 
to  me: 

"You  made  a  good  guess,  Reed.  Those  were  the  cards, 
all  right." 

I  got  up.  "You'd  better  call  Captain  Bruce  and  let 
liim  know.  You  needn't  say  that  I  gave  you  the  tip.  I 
don't  want  the  credit." 

I  left  him  with  that  thought  and  drove  back  to  the  city 
in  triumph.  Now  I  was  in  the  clear;  except  for  the  phone 
call,  the  police  knew  everything  I  knew.  To  make  certain 
that  Killifer  had  made  his  report,  I  dropped  in  at  Bruce's 
office  before  returning  to  the  city  room. 

"Anything  new?"  I  inquired. 

He  bHnked  at  me.  "Say!  It's  you  again!  Did  you 
tap  the  wires  around  here?  You  follow  the  breaks  in  this 
case  like — Uke " 

"The  way  a  tail  follows  its  dog,"  I  helped  him  out. 
"You  know  me.  Captain.  Rufus-on-the-spot.  Nearly 
always  on  the  spot.    What's  the  latest?" 

He  waved  towards  a  chair.  "Sit  down.  While  your 
hunches  are  clicking,  maybe  you  can  figure  this  one.  We 
found  out  something  about  that  deck  of  cards.  Ruby  got 
them  from  Dan  Hillyard  and  took  them  to  ToUver." 

I  asked  innocently:  "How  do  you  know?" 

"How  do  we  know  anything?"  he  replied  expansively. 
"We  find  out.  You  aren't  the  only  one  who's  on  the  job. 
But  that's  only  a  starter.  Now  we  know  that  Mrs.  ToUver 
actually  saw  the  cards  on  her  husband's  desk,  and  that 
she  isn't  as  crazy  as  Frank  Toliver  tried  to  make  out. 
But  why  did  Ruby  bring  them  to  Toliver?  And  what 
happened  to  them?" 

"Evidently,"  I  said,  "whoever  killed  Toliver  took 
away  the  cards.  And  he  wanted  them  for  the  same  rezison 
that  Hillyard  sent  them  to  ToUver." 

"But  that's  what  is  screwy  about  it.   It  was  just  a  plain 
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deck  of  cards,  given  to  Hillyard  yesterday  morning. 
And  before  Ruby  got  them,  a  guard  carefully  examined 
every  card.  If  they  figure  as  a  motive,  the  D.A.  will 
have  a  hell  of  a  time  working  up  a  case.  He  won't  be  able 
to  convince  a  jury  that  a  man  murdered  his  brother  for 
a  deck  of  cards." 

"You  think  that  Frank  Toliver  is  the  man,  don't 
you?" 

He  shrugged.  "A  lot  depends  on  whether  or  not  he's 
got  an  alibi  for  the  hour  he  was  away  from  Judge  Carver's. 
He'll  be  in  Cook's  office  at  two  o'clock." 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  arrest  him?" 

"Nothing  like  that.  He's  just  accepting  the  D.A.'s 
invitation  to  come  and  talk  over  the  case." 

"I'd  like  to  be  there,"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  a  chance.  It  would  be  all 
right  with  me,  but  this  is  Cook's  party." 

I  took  leave  of  Bruce,  crossed  the  street  to  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  and  entered  the  D.A.'s  reception  room 
where  Miss  Fleming  guarded  all  approaches  to  the  inner 
office.  Miss  Fleming  was  a  perfect  Cerberus,  and,  though 
she  had  only  one  head,  she  had  three  tales  for  newspaper- 
men: "Mr.  Cook  is  busy,"  "Mr.  Cook  is  in  conference," 
and  "Mr.  Cook  can't  see  you  now."  To  be  on  the  s^e 
side,  she  gave  me  all  three  of  them.   She  said : 

"Mr.  Cook  is  too  busy  to  see  you  now.  He's  in  con- 
ference." 

But  her  effort  was  wasted;  for  Jackson,  the  assistant 
D.A.,  came  out  of  the  office,  and  I  breezed  in  before  the 
door  closed  again. 

"Mr.  Cook,"  I  said,  "I  understand  that  you're 
questioning  Frank  Tohver  at  two  o'clock.  How  about 
letting  me  listen  in?  " 

He  gave  me  a  pained  look.  "You're  asking  the  im- 
possible. Reed.  I  can't  turn  the  conversation  into  a  press 
conference.  Or  do  you  expect  me  to  favour  the  Express 
over  the  other  papers?" 

"I  know  it  isn't  regular,"  I  said,  "but  I'm  working 
on  this  case  for  reasons  aside  from  the  news  story.  I  have 
a  personal  interest  in  it.    If  you  let  me  listen  in,  I  won't 
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print  anything  except  what  you  hand  out  to  the  press 
afterwards.    How  about  it?" 

He  set  his  lips  in  a  thin  line  and  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  it's  impossible." 

I  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  with  him. 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "don't  count  on  our  usual  co- 
operation. If  we  get  the  jump  on  you  fellows,  we're  going 
to  take  the  credit." 

I  went  to  the  nearest  phone  booth  and  called  Boley. 
I  gave  him  all  the  dope  about  the  cards,  and  then  I 
spilled  the  beans  about  Frank  ToHver. 

"He'll  be  questioned  by  the  D.A.  at  two  o'clock.  He'll 
be  asked  to  explain  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing 
last  night  between  eleven-fifteen  and  twelve-fifteen.  The 
police  beheve  that  he  might  have  visited  his  brother  after 
eleven-thirty.    He's  definitely  a  suspect." 

Boley  read  back  my  statement.    "Anything  else?" 

"Not  now,  but  stand  by,"  I  said.  "I'll  be  back  in 
a  flash  with  a  flash." 

3 

The  law  offices  of  ToHver,  Smedley  and  Toliver  were 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Bradley  Building.  The  reception 
room  was  small  and  furnished  with  no  attempt  at  impres- 
siveness.  GUents  who  came  here,  caught  in  the  toils 
of  the  law  on  serious  charges,  were  in  no  mood  to  observe 
the  depth  of  rug-pile  or  the  quahty  of  the  chairs;  and 
who  would  know  what  the  desk  was  like  so  long  as  that  girl 
sat  behind  it? 

She  was  blonde,  the  real  thing,  not  the  kind  that  gets 
that  way  over  a  washbowl.  Where  she  sat  near  the 
windows  the  sun  flooded  her  like  a  spotlight.  Her  hair 
was  the  colour  of  strained  honey,  an  aura  of  soft  curls 
that  no  "permanent"  ever  imitated;  her  eyes  were  deep 
blue;  and  her  figure — well,  if  that  part  of  her  which  was 
under  the  desk  matched  what  I  could  see  above  it,  she 
certainly  had  what  it  takes.  Looking  down  at  her  from 
the  other  side  of  the  desk,  I  thought:  If  this  is  the  girl  I 
heard  about  last  night,  Jack  ToUver's  education  wasn't 
limited  to  the  law. 
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She  rested  her  finger  tips  on  the  keys  of  her  type- 
writer and  looked  up  at  me  inquiringly.  Her  nails  were 
like  ten  miniature  red  lanterns. 

"Is  Mr.  Frank  Toliver  in?" 

"Who's  calling,  please?"  She  was  businesslike  but 
pleasant. 

"I'd  rather  not  give  my  name,"  I  said.  "Just  say  that 
it's  something  urgent." 

"Are  you  a  cUent?" 

"No." 

She  studied  me,  one  finger  against  her  lips. 

"A  newspaper  reporter?" 

"One  more  guess,"  I  said.  "It's  not  mineral  or 
vegetable,  so  it's  animal." 

She  didn't  smile.  "I  can  see  that.  But  Mr.  Toliver 
doesn't  want  to  see  any  animals  from  the  papers.  He'll 
feed  the  animals  later — probably  tomorrow." 

This  was  one  time  I  didn't  mind  being  delayed.  I 
enjoyed  talking  to  her  and  looking  at  her. 

"If  there's  anything  I  hke,"  I  said,  "it's  a  girl  with 
spirit.  I  savor  the  quick  come-back,  the  witty  rejoinder, 
the  gay  repartee  ..." 

"And  straight  rye,"  she  finished.  "How  many  did 
you  have  before  you  came  in?  " 

"You've  got  me  wrong.  I  don't  need  liquor  to  make 
me  charming." 

"I  see.  Not  even  liquor  will  do  it."  Suddenly  she 
changed  her  tone.  "I  don't  really  feel  like  kidding.  As 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Jackson  Toliver  was  killed  last  night." 

I,  too,  changed  my  tone.  "I'm  sorry.  Will  you  ask 
Mr.  Toliver  if  he'll  see  me?  I'm  Rufus  Reed,  or  the 
Express.  I  didn't  come  to  ask  him  anything  that  /  want 
to  know,  but  to  tell  him  something  that  he  will  want  to 
know.    That  isn't  a  trick  statement.    It's  the  truth." 

*'I'll  see."  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  second  of  three 
doors  that  opened  from  the  reception  room.  She  wasn't 
tall  but  full  of  gracious  curves.  Her  stride  was  feminine, 
but  there  was  no  affectation  in  the  swing  of  her  hips. 

She  was  in  the  office  for  only  a  minute,  and  when  she 
came  out  she  held  open  the  door. 
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"Mr.  Toliver  will  see  you,  Mr.  Reed." 

Across  the  broad  top  of  his  walnut  desk,  Frank  Toliver 
looked  at  me.  His  grey  eyes  did  not  move,  but  I  had  the 
feeling  that  they  were  taking  me  apart.  A  short,  thick 
neck  separated  his  massive  head  from  his  wide  square 
shoulders,  and  his  face  seemed  carved  out  of  granite, 
its  lines  deep  and  indeUble.  It  was  a  strong  face  and  not 
a  pleasant  one. 

"Well?" 

I  didn't  let  him  intimidate  me.  Uninvited,  I  sat  down 
in  a  chair  at  the  side  of  his  desk.    I  said : 

"Do  you  know  why  the  District  Attorney  has  asked 
you  to  call  at  his  office  this  afternoon?" 

He  eyed  me  narrowly. 

"Are  you  trying  to  find  out  if  he  did  ask  me  to  call 
on  him?" 

"I'm  not  trying  to  be  clever,"  I  replied.  "I  know 
that  you  have  an  appointment  with  him  at  two  o'clock. 
I  also  know  why  he  wants  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  wonder 
if  you  know." 

He  was  puzzled.   "Is  that  what  you  came  to  tell  me?" 

"In  part.  There  will  be  something  else  later.  Right 
now  let's  stick  to  that.  Do  you  know  why  Cook  wants 
to  see  you?" 

"To  continue  our  conversation  of  last  night,  I  suppose. 
You  were  there  at  my  brother's  home,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  was  there.  Will  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
you  are  a  suspect  in  this  case?  " 

His  brows  raised  a  Uttle,  the  horizontal  lines  went 
deeper. 

"A  suspect?" 

"That's  as  good  a  word  as  any,"  I  said. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.   Then  he  said : 

"I  didn't  know  that.  But  if  you  have  the  confidence 
of  the  District  Attorney,  why  do  you  violate  it  by  coming 
to  me?    That  isn't  cricket,  is  it?" 

"It  may  not  be  cricket,"  I  said,  "but  it's  the  newspaper 
game.   I  get  the  news  any  way  I  can." 

"But  you  came  to  tell  me  things,  not  to  find  out 
things." 
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"Both.  I  can  afford  to  be  frank  with  you  now.  Natur- 
ally, you  want  to  know  what  I  know,  so  you  won't  be 
stand-offish  about  telling  me  what  I  want  to  know." 

"I  see.   Blackmail." 

I  could  see  that  he  wasn't  displeased  with  me.  There 
was  a  flicker  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes  and  at  the  comers  of 
his  mouth. 

"Not  blackmail,"  I  said.  "Legitimate  trade.  Will 
we  do  business?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not." 

I  reached  into  my  pocket  for  a  cigarette  and  came 
out  empty-handed.  I  had  smoked  my  last  one  in  Bruce's 
office.  Toliver  removed  the  cover  from  an  ebony  box  on 
his  desk  and  shoved  the  box  toward  me. 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  and  helped  myself  to  a  cork-tipped 
Raleigh.  I  lighted  it  and  rolled  it  gendy  back  and  forth 
between  my  thumb  and  two  fingers.  "Among  other 
things,  the  D.A.  is  interested  in  these  cigarettes  of  yours. 
Last  night  you  left  the  butt  of  one  of  them  in  the  ash  tray 
on  your  brother's  desk." 

His  expression  did  not  change,  but  that  glimmer  of  a 
smile  in  his  eyes  went  out  and  left  them  cold  steel. 

"I  remember  leaving  one  in  the  tray  on  the  hall  table. 
And  a  number  of  them  in  my  sister-in-law's  sitting- 
room.    But " 

"This  one  was  found  earlier.  It  was  found  in  the  tray 
on  the  desk  in  the  study  when  the  poHce  arrived  shortly 
after  the  murder.  Since  it  is  your  brand,  the  inference  is 
that  you  must  have  been  there  sometime  during  the 
evening." 

He  snorted.    "It's  my  brand,  but  not  exclusively." 

"Sure.  But  you're  familiar  with  the  way  the  pohce 
mind  works.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  the  only  way  it  can 
work  to  any  purpose." 

He  was  not  Kstening  to  me  now.  His  face  was  still 
turned  toward  me,  but  his  gaze  went  past  me  to  some 
introspective  target.  I  said  nothing  more  for  a  while, 
puffing  my  cigarette  and  watching  him  closely;  but  I 
could  not  tell  what  was  going  on  behind  that  granite 
mask.    My  cigarette  was  half  gone  before  he  spoke. 
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"Ben  Cook  must  be  delighted.  My  brother  and  I 
have  been  in  his  hair  for  a  long  time.  If  it  weren't  for 
us,  his  record  in  the  courts  would  be  a  whole  lot  brighter 
than  it  is.  He's  an  egocentric;  defeat  eats  into  him.  And 
we've  defeated  him  a  great  many  times  since  the  days  when 
he  was  City  Attorney.  He  doesn't  Uke  defence  attorneys, 
but  capable  ones  Uke  us  are  a  positive  horror  to  him.  Well, 
Jack  is  gone,  and  he  thinks  he  has  me  in  a  tight  squeeze. 
That's  right  up  his  alley.  Two  birds  with  one  stone. 
But  I  guess  I'll  be  around  a  while  longer."  He  paused, 
reached  into  the  box  for  a  cigarette,  and  lighted  it.  He 
inhaled  a  huge  puff,  and  when  he  spoke  again  the  smoke 
spurted  like  jets  of  steam  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
*' That's  Ben  Cook  for  you.  He  can't  see  beyond  his  nose. 
That's  why  we  usually  hck  him  in  court.  Ha!  So  he 
thinks  he's  caught  me  with  my  pants  down  because  he 
found  a  cigarette  of  my  brand?" 

I  said  carefully:  "Of  course,  he  knows  that  you  can 
clear  yourself  with  an  aUbi." 

The  cigarette  was  in  his  mouth,  and  his  lips  tightened 
around  it. 

"I  went  to  a  reception  with  my  wife  last  night,"  he 
said  after  a  moment. 

"They  know  all  about  that.  But  they'll  want  to  know 
where  you  were  between  eleven-fifteen,  when  you  left 
Judge  Carver's,  and  twelve-fifteen,  when  you  returned." 

He  swallowed  more  smoke.  You  could  see  tiie  cigarette 
growing  shorter  with  each  long  drag. 

"They've   been   busy,   haven't   they?" 

"Naturally,"  I  said,  "that  hour's  absence,  together 
with  the  cigarette  butt,  interests  them  more  than  a  UtUe. 
What  are  you  going  to  tell  Cook  when  he  asks  you  where 
you  were?" 

"I'm  going  to  tell  him  to  go  straight  to  hell." 

I  smiled.  "Don't  forget  that  you're  talking  for  publi- 
cation." 

"That's  all  right  with  me.  See  here!  You  came  to  get 
a  scoop  on  this  story,  and  you  were  smart  enough  to 
know  how  to  get  it.  I'm  ready  to  go  the  limit  with  you. 
What  I  tell  you  is  what  I'm  going  to  tell  Cook.    His 
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insinuation  that  I  murdered  my  brother  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  personal  revenge.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Ever^'^one  knows  how  devoted  Jack  and  I 
always  were.  We  practiced  law  together  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  we  never  had  a  serious 
quarrel  and  mighty  few  petty  differences.  In  the  face- of 
that  lifelong  devotion,  I  don't  intend  to  lift  a  finger  in  my 
defence  against  any  rotten  insinuations.  I  offer  no 
explanations  and  no  alibis.  But,"  he  added,  holding  out 
his  clenched  fist,  "if  there  are  any  direct  accusations,  I'll 
lift  this  and  let  him  have  it! " 

I  didn't  know  what  to  answer,  and  to  hide  my  inade- 
quacy I  crushed  out  my  cigarette,  which  had  burned  low, 
and  lighted  a  fresh  one  from  the  box.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  the  man.  He  was  talking  for  publication,  all 
right;  his  statement  couldn't  have  been  more  perfect 
if  he  had  had  time  to  think  it  over  and  write  it  out. 
Analyze  it,  and  you  saw  that  it  completely  evaded  the 
issue.  That  was  left  somewhere  in  the  air,  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  righteous  indignation  and  a  cloud  of  words. 
Where  was  he  during  that  hour  last  night?  No  explana- 
tions and  no  alibis.  But  wasn't  he  merely  following  the 
advice  he  gave  his  cornered  clients:  "Don't  talk.  Just  sit 
tight  and  keep  your  mouth  shut"? 

Someone  rapped  on  the  door,  and  Toliver  said,  "Come 
in."  The  door  opened,  and  a  man  took  a  step  into  the 
office,  his  hand  still  on  the  knob.  He  was  about  forty 
years  old,  tall,  slender,  with  a  suggestion  of  roundness  in 
his  narrow  shoulders. 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  he  said  with  a 
glance  at  me.  "I've  got  to  go  out  for  a  while,  Frank. 
Will  you  be  here  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes  or  so?  I'm 
expecting  a  phone  call  from  Pearson,  and  I'd  like  you  to 
take  it  if  it  comes  in." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Toliver  replied.  "  I  want  to  see  you." 

He  came  into  the  office  and  let  the  door  close  behind 
him.    Toliver  waved  a  hand  toward  me. 

"Bill,  this  is  Mr.  Reed  of  the  Express.''  And  to  me 
he  said,  "This  is  my  partner,  William  Smedley." 

We  shook  hands.   Nobody  smiled.   Toliver  went  on : 
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"Mr.  Reed  has  just  informed  me  that  Ben  Cook  sus- 
pects me  of  kilUng  Jack." 

Smedley's  expression  was  unbelieving. 

"You!"  he  exclaimed.    "That's  ridiculous!" 

"Of  course.  But  Mr.  Reed's  information  is  reUable. 
He's  told  me  just  what  Cook  thinks  he  has  on  me." 

Smedley  turned  to  look  at  me.  His  dark  eyes  were 
narrowed  and  not  at  all  friendly.  Then  he  looked  back 
at  Tohver. 

"Is  there  some  kind  of  funny  business?  What's  his 
reason  for  tipping  you  off?  " 

"There's  no  trickery,  Bill,"  Tohver  answered.  "Reed 
wanted  to  find  out  what  I  intend  to  say  to  the  D.A. 
He  gave  me  the  tip,  and  in  return  he  gets  a  scoop." 

"I  see."  Smedley  pulled  over  a  chair  and  sat  down. 
"But  I  know  Ben  Cook.  He  loves  to  distract  your  atten- 
tion and  then  burn  over  a  fast  one.  Why  in  the  world 
should  he  suspect  ^o«?" 

"The  police  found  a  Raleigh  cigarette  in  Frank's  ash 
tray.  I  smoke  Raleighs.  Conclusion:  I  must  have  been 
there." 

He  smiled  tightly  at  the  false  syllogism.  I  saw  no 
echoing  smile  in  his  eyes.  Smedley  looked  thoughtful, 
as  if  he  sensed  that  something  was  wrong  somewhere  and 
was  trying  to  find  out  what  it  was. 

"That's  pretty  thin,"  he  said,  "even  for  Cook." 

The  tight  smile  fingered  on  Tofiver's  fips. 

"There's  another  point  that's  a  shade  thicker.  He 
knows  that  I  got  a  phone  call  at  Carver's  last  night, 
that  I  left  and  was  gone  for  about  an  hour.  He  wants 
to  know  where  I  went.  Unfortunately,  I  can't  refievc 
his  curiosity." 

The  partners  looked  at  each  other,  and  a  silent  message 
passed  between  them.  The  shadow  of  perplexed  sus- 
picion left  Smedley's  face. 

"So  that's  it!   Well,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about." 

"I  assure  you  I'm  not  at  all  worried.  The  bad  part 
of  it  is  that  it  will  keep  the  police  from  doing  anything 
constructive.  I  want  them  to  find  the  son-of-a-bitch 
who  killed  Jack.   I've  got  my  own  ideas  about  it,  and  last 
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night  I  gave  Cook  a  hint  about  what  they  are.  I  intended 
to  go  further  into  the  matter  at  the  conference  today. 
But  this  puts  a  different  complexion  on  it.  Anything 
I  say  now  will  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  divert 
suspicion  from  myself." 

"Say  whatever  you  damn  please,"  said  Smedley. 
"Never  mind  how  he  construes  it." 

"If  that's  discussed  at  the  conference,"  I  said,  remind- 
ing them  that  I  was  on  earth,  "it  belongs  in  my  story." 

The  two  men  turned  to  me.    ToUver  said: 

"I  forgot  that  you  were  there  last  night.  You  know 
what  I'm  referring  to,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course." 

His  eyes  were  steady  on  mine. 

"I  don't  think  it  should  be  published.   Not  yet." 

I  nodded.  "Perhaps  you're  right.  My  chief,  Mr. 
Clume,  doesn't  like  the  word  'alleged',  anyway." 

"I  know  him,"  said  ToUver.  "A  hard  fighter  who 
uses  nothing  but  straight  rights  and  lefts." 

Through  the  open  window  came  the  shrill  cry  of 
a  newsboy.  "Extry!  Extry!  All  about  ..."  The  rest 
was  lost  in  the  clamor  of  traffic.  I  looked  at  the  watch 
on  my  wrist.  It  was  twenty-seven  minutes  since  I  had 
telephoned  Boley.  Smedley  and  Toliver  cocked  their 
ears  toward  the  cry. 

"That's  one  of  our  scoops,"  I  told  them.  "I'll  run 
down  and  get  you  a  copy." 

I  went  down  to  the  street  and  bought  two  copies 
of  the  extra.  My  heart  sang  as  I  looked  at  the  big  black 
headline:  MURDER  CARDS  TRACED!  Going  up 
again  in  the  elevator,  my  eye  took  in  the  front  page. 
Boley  had  gone  the  limit;  it  was  a  double  scoop.  On  the 
right  was  the  story  about  Ruby  Hillyard  and  the  cards. 
On  the  left  was  the  story  about  the  impending  conference 
between  Frank  ToUver  and  the  D.A. 

When  I  got  out  at  the  sixth  floor,  the  gorgeous  blonde 
was  waiting  for  me  near  the  elevators.    She  asked: 

"What's  it  about?" 

I  said:  "The  headUne  says,  'Express  Reporter  Meets 
Most  Beautiful  Girl!'" 
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"Crazy!"  She  reached  for  the  papers  that  were 
folded  under  my  arm,  and  I  let  her  have  them.  She 
looked  at  the  heads  as  we  crossed  the  hall  to  the  reception 
room.  Then  she  handed  them  back  to  me  and  returned 
to  her  desk  near  the  windows,  and  I  took  the  papers  into 
Toliver's  office,  handing  one  to  each  of  the  men. 

While  they  were  reading,  I  walked  to  the  window 
and  stared  out  thoughtfully.  Though  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  what  I  had  come  here  for — ToUver's  repHes 
to  the  D.A.'s  questions — I  had  a  feeUng  of  dissatisfaction, 
of  failure.  I  sensed  some  undercurrent  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  these  offices,  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  the 
direction  of  its  flow.  I  thought:  There's  something  queer, 
and  I've  got  to  find  out  what  it  is.  It  won't  be  easy 
because  these  fellows  are  r^obody's  fools. 

I  heard  someone  leave  his  chair,  and  I  turned  to  see 
Toliver  standing  at  his  desk.  He  began  to  pace  slowly 
up  and  down,  his  thick  fingers  at  his  chin.  He  spoke 
after  a  moment,  but  I  couldn't  tell  whether  he  was 
talking  to  Smedley,  to  me,  to  both  or  neither  of  us. 

"So  there  were  cards!  That  changes  matters.  I  didn't 
believe  Edna's  story — neither  about  the  cards  nor  that 
eleven-thirty  telephone  call.  But  it's  all  true.  By  God, 
what  a  mess!" 

Smedley  said  nothing.  With  the  pads  of  his  fingers 
he  drummed  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  and  his  dark  eyes 
were  Hke  coals  in  his  lean  sallow  face. 

I  said:  "I  knew  last  night  that  Mrs.  Toliver  told  the 
truth." 

Toliver  looked  at  me  quickly.    "You  did!" 

I  had  made  a  sudden  decision.  My  open  break  with 
Cook  would  cut  me  off  from  information  at  that  source, 
except  for  the  usual  press  releases.  But  if  I  could  keep 
Toliver's  confidence,  I  had  an  even  more  fruitful  source 
of  supply.  With  him,  I  knew,  I'd  be  on.  the  inside,  no 
matter  what  happened. 

I  gave  him  a  nod.  "I  knew  that  Ruby  Hilly ard  wjis 
the  woman,  that  she  had  brought  the  cards  to  your 
brother,  and  that  he  made  the  telephone  call  at  eleven- 
thirty." 
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"And  you  knew  all  that,"  said  Toliver,  dropping  back 
into  his  chair.  "Then  Cook  was  being  slick  when  he 
spoke  about  those  things  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about 
them." 

I  returned  to  my  chair. 

"I  didn't  tell  him,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?" 

I  shrugged.  "Damned  if  I  know.  Impulse,  I  guess. 
I  had  a  feeling  that  Ruby  didn't  do  the  shooting,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  get  her  in  trouble  until  I  had  a  talk 
with  her." 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  hers?" 

"No.  I  interviewed  her  once  or  twice  during  the  Dan 
Hillyard  case.  I  saw  her  last  night  at  the  Big  House, 
and  I  drove  her  back  to  town  after  it  was  all  over.  I 
thought  she  was  carrying  a  gun  in  her  purse,  and  she 
showed  me  that  she  wasn't.  That  was  when  I  saw  the 
deck  of  cards.  I  let  her  out  at  the  corner  of  your  brother's 
house  and  thought  no  more  of  it  until  I  went  there  on  the 
murder  story.  Then,  of  course,  I  put  everything  together." 

I  was  facing  ToUver,  but  I  felt  Smedley's  eyes  boring 
into  me.    I  turned  to  him  and  met  his  narrowed  gaze. 

"You  seem  to  know  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  this  case," 
he  said,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  unfriendliness 
of  his  tone. 

"Just  what  I  told  you,"  I  said. 

"Perhaps  you  know  where  Ruby  Hillyard  is  now?" 

I  held  his  eyes.  "No,  but  you  fellows  probably  do. 
You're  her  lawyers." 

Toliver  cut  in  hastily,  like  a  tactful  host  trying  to  make 
peace  between  belHgerent  guests. 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  subject.  You  were  saying.  Reed, 
that  you  knew  about  the  cards,  the  woman  visitor,  and 
the  telephone  call.  How  could  you  know  about  that 
call?" 

"I'm  the  person  he  called,"  I  said. 

Toliver  stared  at  me,  his  expression  one  of  incredulitv. 

"What  for?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  at  home  when  he  called.  My 
mother  took  the  call  at  about  eleven-thirty.    He  left  his 
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number  and  asked  me  to  call  back  as  soon  as  I  got  in. 
He  was  dead  when  I  got  that  message." 

"You  have  no  idea  why  he  called  you?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  I  knew  him  only  as  I  knew  you, 
by  sight  and  by  name." 

The  secretary  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"Telephone,  Mr.  Smedley." 

Smedley  rose  and  left  the  office.    I  said: 

"Your  partner  doesn't  like  me." 

Tohver  smiled  a  little.  "He's  merely  being  cautious. 
He  prides  himself  on  having  a  distrustful  nature.  There 
are  times  when  it's  valuable  to  us.  There  isn't  a  lawyer 
living  who  can  beat  him  at  finding  a  joker  in  an  innocent- 
appearing  document.  He  finds  it  because  he  always 
expects  to  find  it.  He  was  looking  for  a  joker  in  your 
presence  here." 

"Well,  there's  nobody  more  certain  that  there's  a 
nigger  in  the  woodpile  than  the  nigger,"  I  said. 


When  I  stepped  out  of  Toliver's  office  into  the  reception 
room,  I  looked  expectantly  toward  the  desk,  but  the  little 
blonde  wasn't  there.  As  I  crossed  to  the  door,  Smedley 
came  out  of  his  office  and  stopped  me. 

"Just  a  minute.  Reed,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  owe  you 
an  apology." 

I  shrugged  a  little.  "That's  all  right.  I'm  used  to  bad 
manners." 

"My  partner's  death  has  upset  me  terribly,"  he  went 
on.  "I  can't  take  things  in  my  stride  the  way  Frank 
Toliver  can.  That's  why  I'm  better  in  a  law  Hbrary  than 
I  am  in  court.   I — I  lose  my  head  too  easily." 

His  eyes  shifted  from  my  face  to  the  sunHt  windows 
behind  me.  His  hand  fished  into  his  coat  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  package  of  Chesterfields.  He  continued  to 
stare  at  the  windows  while  he  took  out  a  cigarette  and 
lighted  it. 

"I'll  confess  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  put  something 
over  on  us,"  he  added.    "Ben  Cook  is  full  of  little  tricks. 
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He  might  have  been  using  you "  He  checked  him- 
self. "I  don't  think  that  now.  That's  why  I'm  apolo- 
gizing." 

"You  needn't  bother,"  I  said.  "You  can  think  what- 
ever you  like." 

Unsmiling,  he  held  out  his  hand  and,  unsmiUng,  I 
took  it. 

"NohardfeeUngs?" 

"No  hard  feelings,"  I  said. 

I  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  corridor. 
The  Uttie  blonde  was  standing  there,  waiting  for  an 
elevator.   She  looked  up  at  me  with  troubled  eyes. 

"I  only  saw  the  headUnes  of  that  extra,"  she  said. 
"Are  the  police  really  after  Mr.  Frank?" 

"They're  just  interested  in  one  or  two  things  about 
him,"  I  repUed. 

"What  things?" 

"Are  you  going  to  lunch?" 

"Yes." 

"  Come  with  me,"  I  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

I  took  her  to  Alcott's  Grill  where  an  acoustical  ceiling 
made  private  conversation  possible,  even  when  the  place 
was  crowded.  We  got  a  table  in  a  booth,  and  after  I  had 
ordered,  I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  Boley,  giving 
him  the  dope  on  the  ToUver  story. 

"This  case  is  turning  me  into  a  district  man,"  I  said. 
"I  may  not  get  back  in  time  to  write  the  story,  and  you'll 
want  to  have  an  extra  ready  for  the  street  as  soon  as 
Toliver  leaves  the  D.A.'s  office.  I'm  buying  a  lunch  for 
their  secretary,  and  I'm  going  to  stay  with  her  until  I 
find  out  what  she  knows.  How  is  Glume  taking  it?  " 

"I  haven't  seen  him,"  Boley  answered.  "He  sent  for 
the  files  on  the  Hillyard-Lucas  robberies,  and  he's  been 
buried  in  them  ever  since.  He's  interested  in  this  case,  all 
right.  Giving  me  a  free  hand  and  no  soft  pedal  anywhere. 
When  do  you  think  we  can  put  out  the  extra?" 

"Sometime  after  two-thirty.  Post  a  man  near  the 
D.A.'s  office  and  have  him  flash  you  when  Toliver  leaves. 
When  Cook  sees  that  extra  he'll  think  we  got  a  leased  wire 
to  Sir  OUver  Lodge." 
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I  went  back  to  the  booth  and  slid  into  the  seat  opposite 
the  girl.  I  said : 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  I  phoned  in  the  news 
and  left  the  job  of  writing  it  to  somebody  eke.  I've 
even  forgot  the  trick  of  balancing  the  receiver  between 
my  hunched  shoulder  and  my  ear.  When  I  was  a  cub  I 
used  to  envy  the  regulars  who  could  do  that.  I  never 
considered  myself  a  full-fledged  newspaperman  until  I 
mastered  the  trick.  I  remember  one  evening  .  .  .  Am  I 
boring  you?" 

"I'd  be  more  interested  in  your  reminiscences  some 
other  time,"  she  admitted.    "I'm  anxious  to  hear " 

"Of  course.  But  I  thought  we  ought  to  get  acquainted 
first.   Come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  even  know  your  name." 

"Lucy  Curtis,"  she  said.  "What  have  they  got  on 
Frank  ToUver?  " 

I  repeated  her  name  softly,  rolling  it  on  my  tongue  as  if 
I  Hked  the  taste  of  it. 

"That's  a  pretty  name.  I'll  bet  a  nice  telephone  num- 
ber goes  with  a  name  like  that." 

"You'll  never  write  it  in  your  Httle  book,"  she  sziid, 
"if  you  don't  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know." 

I  sighed.  "Being  with  you  could  be  a  pleasure,  and  you 
insist  on  making  it  business.  Well,  since  you  do  insist, 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

She  listened  intently,  leaning  toward  me  with  her 
elbows  on  the  table  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  clasped 
fingers.  I  finished  the  resume  as  the  waiter  brought  in  our 
lunch  and  placed  it  before  us.  When  he  moved  away,  she 
said: 

"Can  Frank  ToUver  furnish  an  alibi? " 

"Perhaps  he  can,  but  for  some  reason  he  isn't  going 
to." 

"In  that  case,  what  do  you  think  the  D.A.  will  do? 
Charge  him?" 

"Hardly.  He  hasn't  enough  on  him  for  that.  As  a  law 
secretary,  you  ought  to  know  that." 

"A  lot  depends  on  who  is  under  suspicion.  Many  of  our 
clients  have  been  locked  up  because  they  couldn't,  or 
wouldn't,  furnish  an  alibi." 
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"Locking  up  a  man  and  keeping  him  locked  up  are 
two  different  things,"  I  reminded  her.  "Don't  worry 
about  Frank  ToHver." 

"I'm  not  worried  about  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don't  like  him  or  trust  him." 

I  tried  to  make  my  interest  appear  moderate. 

"I  see.   I  thought  you  were  worried  about  him." 

I  began  to  eat.  She  paid  no  attention  to  the  food  in 
front  of  her. 

"If  he  killed  Jack,"  she  said  harshly,  "I  want  him  to  be 
punished." 

"Naturally.  We  always  want  murderers  to  be  pun- 
ished." 

I  was  looking  at  my  plate,  but  I  felt  her  searching 
eyes  on  me.  I  knew  that  I  must  be  careful  not  to  overplay 
my  disinterested  part.  It  had  served  its  purpose  of  dis- 
arming her  and  loosening  her  tongue,  but  she'd  get  wise 
to  any  departure  from  normal  reaction  and  response.  I 
laid  down  my  fork  and  looked  up  at  her,  as  if  suddenly 
aware  of  the  significance  of  her  remark.   I  said : 

"  If  you  know  something  about  this  case " 

"  I  don't  know  a  thing,"  she  put  in  quickly.  "  Maybe  it's 
just  woman's  intuition.  Maybe  it's  just  because  I  distrust 
Frank  Toliver  so  much  that  I  wouldn't  put  anything 
beyond  him — even  murder." 

"But  after  all,"  I  said,  leading  her  on,  "there  must  be  a 
logical  motive  for  murder.  I  understand  that  the  Tolivers 
got  along  fine  and  were  devoted  brothers." 

"You  mean  that  Frank  told  you  that." 

"It's  true,  isn't  it?" 

"Only  on  the  surface.  They  didn't  quarrel  much 
because  Jack  was  boss,  and  you  don't  quarrel  with  your 
boss  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you." 

"But  wasn't  the  firm  a  partnership?" 

She  curled  her  Ups  at  the  notion.  "Partnership!  Frank 
has  his  name  on  the  door,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  So  has 
Smedley,  for  that  matter." 

"Well,  isn't  Smedley  a  partner?" 

She  shrugged.  "After  a  fashion.  But  he  doesn't  get  a 
cut  of  the  profits.  He  works  on  a  straight  salary." 
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"And  what  about  Frank  Toliver?" 

"  He  shared  the  profits,  but  he  got  only  one-third  while 
Jack  took  two-thirds.  Now  that  Jack's  dead,  Frank  will 
get  it  all.  And  it's  not  only  the  money.  Everybody  knows 
that  Jack  was  head  man  in  that  office.  You  know  what  I 
mean;  you're  a  reporter.  When  you  covered  a  trial  where 
the  Tolivers  were  the  defending  lawyers,  who  did  you 
write  about?  They  were  both  in  court,  but  you  featured 
Jack.  Frank  was  just  an  afterthought.  He  was  Uttle  more 
than  Jack's  assistant." 

"And  Frank  was  jealous?" 

"Of  course  he  was  jealous.  It  burned  him  up.  I'll  bet 
he  prayed  nights  that  Jack  would  walk  in  front  of  an 
automobile  or  something.  I  know  him  like  a  book. 
Outwardly,  he's  a  hearty,  good  fellow,  with  the  blustering 
big-shot  manner  that  he  copied  from  Jack.  Inwardly, 
he's  sneaking,  cowardly,  underhanded!" 

"He  didn't  impress  me  that  way,"  I  said.  "I  rather 
liked  him.  It  was  Smedley  who  rubbed  me  the  wrong  way." 

"Oh,  Smedley's  all  right,"  she  said,  dismissing  him 
with  a  small  shrug  and  a  toss  of  her  shapely  hand.  "He's 
just  a  book  worm  with  a  sour  outlook  on  life  in  general. 
He's  a  wishy-washy  man  with  not  much  of  anything 
except  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  He's  nothing  but  an 
animated  law  library." 

"Is  he  married?" 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it? " 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,  I  just  asked." 

"I  don't  believe  he  is.  I  don't  know  much  about  him, 
outside  the  office.  He's  never  mentioned  a  wife.  I  doubt 
if  he'd  know  what  to  do  with  one." 

I  wondered  if  she  had  made  a  play  for  him  and  hadn't 
got  to  first  base,  I  said : 

"You  were  pretty  friendly  with  Jack  Toliver,  weren't 
you?" 

"I — I  was  very  fond  of  him,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"That's  on  the  road  to  what  I  mean,  but  only  about 
halfway  there." 

"He  was  like  a  father  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Only  like  a  father?   Someone  said " 
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"That's  a  lie! "  she  cut  in  furiously.  **If  Frank  Toliver 
told  you  that " 

"He  didn't.  A  neighbour  on  Burchwood  told  the  D.A. 
that  you  used  to  go  the  Toliver's  house  when  his  wife 
was  away  and  stay  all  night.  I  mention  it  only  to  warn 
you  that  the  D.A.  will  probably  put  you  on  die  carpet 
for  questioning  before  this  thing  is  ended.  If  I  were  you, 
I'd  stick  to  the  truth,  and  then  there'll  be  nothing  to  it." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  won't  tell  the  truth?" 

"Please!"  I  said  placatingly.  "The  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  want  is  to  make  you  sore  at  me.  I  like  you,  and 
I  want  you  to  Uke  me.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  this 
case  in  the  first  place.  Forget  it  and  talk  about  something 
pleasant.  You  haven't  touched  your  lunch." 

She  picked  up  her  fork  and  toyed  with  the  chicken 
salad.  But  she  didn't  eat.  After  a  moment  she  put  down 
her  fork  and  said : 

"  It's  nobody's  business  what  Jack  and  I  were  to  each 
other.  He  was  more  than  twice  my  age  but  I — I  liked 
him.  His  wife  was  that  in  name  only.  She's  a  crazy 
woman.  She  really  ought  to  be  locked  up  all  the  time. 
I  knew  that  something  terrible  would  happen  if  she  was 
let  loose." 

I  bUnked.    "You  think  that  she  killed  him?" 

"I  wouldn't  put  it  beyond  her.  She's  not  in  her  right 
mind,  and  she  was  always  terribly  jealous." 

I  reached  across  the  table  and  patted  her  hand. 

"You're  going  to  give  the  D.A.  a  delightful  afternoon, 
my  pretty.  When  he  gets  through  questioning  you,  he'll 
have  to  call  in  a  wrecking  crew  to  dig  him  out  of  the 
evidence." 

"Go  on  and  kid  me,"  she  said  miserably.  "Enjoy 
yourself." 

The  waiter  came  over,  looking  uncertainly  at  my  empty 
dishes  and  Lucy's  untouched  salad.   I  waved  him  away. 

"Eat  your  salad,  Lucy.    It'll  make  you  feel  better." 

"I  don't  feel  Uke  eating." 

I  put  on  the  dominant  male  act. 

"We  sit  right  here  until  you  eat  every  bite  of  it,"  I  said. 
"Get  going." 
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She  ate  a  little  and  then  a  little  more,  while  I  spoke 
of  a  current  movie,  a  supper  club  that  recently  opened  on 
Highway  60,  the  new  floor  show  at  the  Casino,  and  other 
diverting  items.  At  least  they  were  intended  to  be 
diverting,  though  it  was  plain  to  see  that  they  didn't 
serve  their  purpose.  Around  Lucy  was  a  shell  of  abstrac- 
tion which  my  words  did  not  penetrate. 

Suddenly,  after  the  waiter  had  cleared  the  table  and 
we  had  hghted  cigarettes,  she  came  out  of  it.  As  I  ex- 
pected, she  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  murder  as  if 
we  had  never  left  it.   She  asked  tensely : 

"Don't  you  think  that  deck  of  cards  was  a  bhnd?" 

"A  blind?" 

**  If  the  killer  was  smart,  he  would  inject  that  element 
to  mislead  the  poUce."    ' 

"But  there  were  cards,"  I  said.  "Ruby  Hillyard  took 
them  to  Toliver  from  Hillyard's  cell." 

"What  else  did  she  bring  him?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"You  knew  about  the  cards.  You  drove  her  in  from 
the  prison,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  knew.  I  didn't  mention 
it  to  you." 

"You  mentioned  it  to  Frank  ToHver." 

"Oh!"  I  said.    "You  were  listening  at  the  door!" 

"  I  could  hear  you  at  my  desk.  You  were  talking  loud 
enough." 

"Well,  it's  no  secret;  but  I  thought  I  spoke  pretty 
quietly.  However,  that's  beside  the  point.  You  asked 
me  what  else  Ruby  had  with  her.  She  didn't  have  a  gun, 
if  that's  what  you're  getting  at." 

"That  isn't "    She  broke  off  abruptly  and  began 

again.    "You  wouldn't  say  so,  if  she  did  have.    She's 
your  friend." 

"Only  an  acquaintance,"  I  said.  "If  she  was  out' 
for  murder  last  night,  she  neglected  telling  me  about  it. 
See  here,  Lucy:  why  don't  you  let  the  poUce  solve  this 
case?  It  takes  time,  but  sooner  or  later  they  usually 
manage  to  get  their  man.  Meanwhile,  why  don't  you 
try  to  forget  it?  " 
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She  looked  at  me  for  fully  half  a  minute  without 
speaking.  Her  beautiful  face  was  cold  and  almost 
expressionless,  but  deep  in  her  blue  eyes  burned  a  flame 
of  intense  emotion.  Then  she  spoke,  slowly,  spacing  each 
word  with  quiet  emphasis. 

"I'll  never  forget  it,"  she  said,  "until  I  find  out  who 
murdered  Jack." 


It  was  a  quarter  past  two  when  I  mounted  the  rickety 
narrow  steps  to  the  city  room.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
the  switchboard  operator  stopped  me. 

"A  lady  phoned  you,  Mr.  Reed." 

"Did  she  leave  her  name?" 

"She  wouldn't  give  me  her  name  or  number.  She 
said  she  would  try  later." 

"When  did  she  call?" 

"About  five  minutes  ago." 

I  went  on  to  see  Boley.  A  copy  of  the  new  extra,  just 
up  from  the  press  room,  lay  on  his  desk,  and  I  picked 
it  up,  mentally  smacking  my  Hps  over  the  headline: 
MURDER  SUSPECT  REFUSES  ALIBI.  I  raced 
through  the  story  that  followed,  while  Boley  watched 
me  from  under  his  lopsided  green  eye  shade. 

"Swell!"  I  said,  putting  down  the  paper.  "It's  all 
there — and  it  hasn't  even  happened  yet." 

Boley,  who  Hked  a  scoop  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  looked  Hke  a  cat  with  a  mouse  between  his 
paws. 

"Pat  Simmons  is  waiting  near  the  D.A.'s  office.  He 
called  fifteen  minutes  ago  to  tell  me  that  Toliver  arrived. 
He'll  call  again  when  ToUver  leaves,  and  we'll  hit  the 
street  a  few  minutes  later.  I  hope  to  God  he  gave  you 
the  straight  dope." 

"I'm  sure  he  did,"  I  said  confidently.  "Where's  the 
Boss?" 

He  jerked  a  thumb  towards  Glume's  office. 

I  went  to  the  door,  started  to  knock,  then  just  turned 
the  knob  and  walked  in.  Relaxed  in  his  armchair. 
Glume  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  never  seen  me  before ; 
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as  if,  indeed,  he  didn't  see  me  then.  I  was  about  to  back 
out  of  the  office  noiselessly,  as  one  does  when  one  finds 
a  person  asleep,  when  he  stirred  a  little  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  gain  focus. 

"Sit  down,  Rufus,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

I  sat  down. 

The  files  that  Boley  had  mentioned  were  nowhere  in 
sight;  not  even  a  copy  of  the  extra  sullied  the  shining 
expanse  of  his  desk.  That,  I  noticed  later,  was  tucked 
under  his  chair.  When  Glume  was  absorbed  by  a  prob- 
lem, only  the  standard  accoutrements  were  allowed  on 
his  desk.  I  commented  on  this  evidence  of  his  interest 
in  the  ToUver  case. 

"A  littered  desk  isn't  Compatible  with  a  clear  mind," 
he  repUed.  "Many  men  like  to  have  their  desks  piled 
high  in  order  to  show  how  much  work  they  accomplish. 
But  accumulated  litter  is  a  sign  of  work  neglected,  not 
work  accomplished."  He  paused  and  slowly  stroked  his 
large  nose  with  thumb  and  forefinger.  "I  understand 
you  had  lunch  with  Toliver's  secretary." 

I  nodded.  "That's  right.  She  had  chicken  salad  and 
iced  tea,  and  I  had  my  tail  twisted." 

"In  other  words " 

"I  flopped.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  she  knew 
anything,  and  if  so,  what.   I  learned  exactly  nothing." 

"She  wouldn't  talk?" 

"She  wouldn't  stop  talking.  I  never  heard  anybody 
talk  more  and  say  less.  I'm  damned  if  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  whether  she's  very  dumb  or  very  smart." 

"Would  Jack  Toliver  have  chosen  a  stupid  girl  for  his 
secretary?" 

"He  would  if  she  looked  like  Lucy  Curtis."  I  touched 
my  bunched  finger  tips  to  my  lips  and  tossed  a  kiss  into 
the  air.    "She  has  everything." 

He  regarded  me  with  the  amused  tolerance  of  age  for 
youth. 

"Well,  you  learned  that  much  about  her,  anyway. 
Perhaps  you  dwelt  too  much  on  that  phase  of  the  investi- 
gation." 
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"She  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to  dwell  on  anything," 
I  said.  "I  wondered  whether  she  suspected  anybody, 
and  I  found  out  that  she  suspects  everybody.  Frank 
Toliver;  Mrs.  Jack  ToUver;  Ruby  Hilly ard.  She  was 
even  inclined  to  believe  that  I  had  something  to  do  with 
it." 

He  nodded  slowly,  his  eyes  half  closed. 

"Perhaps  she  was  trying  to  confuse  you." 

"Maybe,  but  I  doubt  it.  You  see,  she  was  Jack  Toli- 
ver's  mistress  and  she  was  in  love  with  him.  She'd  Uke 
to  find  the  killer  and  claw  him  to  shreds.  When  a  woman's 
wrought  up  Uke  that,  she  can't  think  or  talk  coherently. 
It's  Uke  trying  to  talk  things  over  with  a  wounded  wild- 
cat." 

"But  if  she  knows  anything  of  value,"  he  said,  "she 
is  more  Ukely  to  divulge  it  when  she's  in  that  emotional 
state.  Her  conversation  may  consist  largely  of  chaff, 
but  a  grain  or  two  of  wheat  should  be  found  buried  in  it. 
Will  you  see  her  soon  again?" 

"Tonight.    I  dated  her." 

"Good.  Try  to  find  that  grain  of  wheat.  As  Toliver's 
secretary  and  mistress,  she  must  know  something  that 
gives  a  clue  to  his  murderer,  even  though  she  may  not 
reaUze  that  she  knows  it." 

"That  was  my  idea  exactly,"  I  said.  "I  figured  that 
she'd  be  able  to  supply  a  motive  for  the  murder.  But  my 
plan  backfired.  It  seems  that  any  number  of  people  had 
reason  to  kill  him.  His  wife  is  mentally  unbalanced  and 
she  was  bitterly  jealous.  Frank  Toliver  was  jealous  in  a 
different  way;  he  was  jealous  of  playing  second  fiddle 
in  the  partnership.  Jack  pulled  down  most  of  the  dough 
and  hogged  most  of  the  glory,  while  Frank  got  the  cash 
crumbs  and  only  the  glory  that  was  reflected.  With  Jack 
out  of  the  way,  Frank  becomes  the  big  shot.  Smedley  isn't 
a  real  partner.  He's  just  a  hired  hand  on  a  straight 
salary.  I  suppose  if  I  had  pressed  her  about  Smedley, 
she'd  have  thughht  up  a  good  motive  for  him,  too." 

"The  motive,"  he  said  slowly,  "is  the  deck  of  cards." 

"That's  the  way  it  looks.  But  Lucy  Curtis  thinks " 

He  stopped  me  with  an  outturned  palm.   "Let's  forget 
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what  she  thinks.  I've  been  doing  considerable  thinking, 
myself.  We  have  several  known  facts  to  work  with.  I've 
considered  them  all,  and  we  must  start  with  the  fact  that 
Ruby  Hillyard  carried  that  deck  of  cards  to  Jack  ToUver. 
If  the  cards  hadn't  disappeared  after  the  murder,  we 
could  wave  them  aside  as  unessential.  As  it  is,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  had  an  unusual  value.  Possession  of 
them  was  worth  killing  a  man." 

"But  it  was  an  ordinary  deck  of  cards.  The  jailer 
himself  bought  them  for  Hillyard  at  the  prison  commis- 
sary." 

"Then  their  strange  vzJue  was  bestowed  on  them  after 
Hillyard  got  them." 

I  looked  unconvinced. 

"Isn't  that  obvious?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "Because  before  Ruby  got  them,  the 
jailer  examined  every  card.  There  wasn't  any  message 
on  them.   Did  you  forget  that?" 

"No,  I  didn't  forget  it.  But  my  reason  assures  me  that 
the  cards  carried  a  message.  A  message  that  made  them 
very  valuable." 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said.  "Hillyard  wrote  it  with  invisible 
ink.  Every  cell  in  the  death  house  contains  a  supply 
of  it." 

"Cook  made  somewhat  the  same  bright  rejoinder," 
he  said  placidly. 

"Cook!"  I  repeated.    "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  phoned  him  at  noon  and  told  him  what  I'm  telling 
you.  He,  too,  seemed  to  think  I  was  having  pipe  dreams." 

"Anyone  would,"  I  said.  "You  can't  claim  that  there 
was  a  message  when  we  happen  to  know  there  wasn't 
any." 

"We  only  know  that  the  prison  guard  didn't  see  any. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been,  because  for  no  other 
reason  would  Hillyard  have  sent  the  cards  to  Toliver. 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  other  reason?" 

"No,  but " 

"Can  you  see  that  a  message  might  have  been  a 
reason?  " 

"Well,  it  might  have  been,  only '* 
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"Then  there's  no  alternative.  The  cards  must  have 
been  sent  for  the  only  possible  reason  for  sending  them." 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  I  said.  "There  wasn't, 
but  there  was.  That  cleared  up  everything  except  why 
Hillyard  didn't  just  send  for  his  lawyer  and  tell  him  what- 
ever he  wanted  him  to  know." 

I  thought  that  would  stump  him,  but  it  didn't.  He 
said: 

"That  seeming  inconsistency  bothered  me  for  a  while, 
Rufus.  Then  I  reread  your  description  of  Hillyard's  last 
hour.  Isn't  it  true  that  Hillyard  hoped  to  get  a  last- 
minute  stay  of  execution?  " 

"He  had  a  lot  of  faith  in  Toliver,"  I  said. 

"Exactly.  He  didn't  expect  to  die.  Only  when  his  last 
hope  was  gone  was  he  willing  to  reveal  his  secret." 

"What  secret?" 

He  opened  the  centre  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out 
a  sheet  of  paper. 

"I've  been  checking  Hillyard's  record  for  the  past 
four  years.  He  and  Dick  Lucas  kept  busy  during  that 
period.  They  robbed  banks  all  over  the  state,  and  as 
far  east  as  Pennsylvania,  as  far  west  as  Utah,  as  far 
north  as  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  south  as  Texas.  I  found 
reports  of  thirty-two  robberies,  and  they  probably  pulled 
twice  that  many  jobs.  They  were  pretty  smart.  I  noticed 
that  they  steered  clear  of  national  banks  so  that  the  G- 
men  couldn't  take  up  their  trail."  He  tapped  the  sheet 
of  paper  with  his  finger.  "I've  jotted  down  here  the 
reported  losses  in  those  thirty-two  robberies.  The  total  is 
very  near  a  quarter  of  a  million.  I  think  it's  conservative 
to  estimate  that  they  took  more  than  half  a  milUon  in 
four  years.  What  is  more,  the  newspaper  accounts  indi- 
cate that  they  went  after  cash  rather  than  securities; 
therefore  their  profit  wasn't  greatly  cut  by  disposing  of 
hot  bonds  to  fences.  And  since  the  two  of  them  worked 
alone,  they  had  to  split  their  take  only  two  ways.  All  of 
which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  Rufus:  Dan  Hillyard  died 
■a.  wealthy  man.  His  money  is  salted  away  somewhere. 
The  secret  I  referred  to  is  where  that  money  is  hidden. 
What  do  you  think?" 
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For  a  space  I  made  no  reply  while  I  weighed  the  theory 
in  my  mind.  A  sequence  of  memories  came  to  me: 
Hilly ard's  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  us  when  he  realized 
that  he  was  doomed.  His  telling  us  that  he  wanted  to  be 
alone  for  a  while  before  Ruby  got  there.  Then  Ruby 
in  my  car;  her  reaction  to  my  statement  that  Hillyard 
had  probably  left  her  well  fixed;  her  reflective  remarks 
about  Dan's  attitude  towards  her.  He  called  her  "Baby" 
and  treated  her  hke  one.  Considered  her  helpless  and 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  Would  he  have  trusted 
her  with  the  secret  of  his  hidden  loot?  He  knew  that 
she'd  spill  it  if  the  poUce  picked  her  up  and  got  to  work 
on  her. 

Clume  prodded  me.  "What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Rufus?" 

"It  has  its  points,"  I  said.  "There  would  be  enough 
dough  involved  to  supply  a  motive  for  murder.  And  I 
can  see  that  as  long  as  Hillyard  had  hope  of  life,  he 
wouldn't  want  to  tell  anyone  where  it  was.  Hot  money 
is  anybody's  money.  And  he  expected  to  beat  the  murder 
rap.  He  actually  thought  he  was  innocent,  because  Lucas 
was  the  trigger  man.  Probably  the  worst  he  expected 
was  a  stretch  for  bank  robbery." 

Clume  nodded  with  satisfaction.    I  went  on: 

"But  the  whole  theory  goes  smash  when  it  comes  up 
against  the  fact  that  Jake  examined  the  cards." 

"The  underworld  knows  a  lot  of  tricks,  Rufus." 

"Tricks,  maybe,  but  not  magic." 

"Magic  is  only  a  trick  we  don't  understand."  He 
paused.    "What  was  your  impression  of  Frank  Toliver?  " 

"I  think  he's  a  tough  baby,"  I  replied.  "I  wouldn't 
want  him  for  an  enemy." 

"Or  for  a  friend,  for  that  matter,"  he  added.  "For 
once  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Cook.  Men  like 
the  Tolivers  are  a  menace  to  the  community.  I'm  not 
condemning  all  lawyers  who  practice  criminal  law,  but ' 
only  those  who  practice  it  in  the  Toliver  fashion.  There's 
a  vast  difference  between  the  criminal  lawyer  and  the 
lawyer-criminal.  Under  the  cloak  of  legal  duty,  they  have 
aided,  abetted,  and  encouraged  crime.    Criminals  would 
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be  much  less  bold  and  daring  if  they  didn't  know  they 
could  depend  on  some  unscrupulous  shyster.  And  that 
dependence  doesn't  begin  and  end  in  the  courtroom. 
The  shyster's  activities  are  widespread.  He  often  acts  as  an 
intermediary  in  the  disposal  of  hot  money  and  hot  bonds ; 
he  keeps  criminals  in  touch  with  one  another  when  one 
is  in  prison  and  the  other  is  outside  or  when  they're  both 
outside  but  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  meet. 
In  court  he  wins  them  freedom,  sometimes  on  a  techni- 
cality, sometimes  on  sheer  showmanship.  When  he  can't 
do  that,  he  sees  to  it  that  his  client  is  convicted  on  a  less 
serious  charge  than  the  one  on  which  he  was  originally 
indicted.  And  his  usefulness  doesn't  end  when  the  criminal 
enters  prison.  It's  part  of  his  racket  to  have  the  right 
political  connections.  In  one  way  or  another  he  obtains 
an  early  parole  or  a  pardon  for  the  prisoner.  I  told 
you  that  Hillyard  and  Lucas  were  smart  enough  to  stay 
away  from  national  banks.  I'll  wager  that  the  ToUvers 
gave  them  that  advice.  And  all  of  that,  mind  you,  goes 
under  the  head  of  legal  advice." 

"We  ought  to  put  on  a  campaign  against  that  racket," 
I  suggested.  "We  need  something  sensational,  and  it 
may  do  some  good." 

"I  intend  to.  But  we're  not  ready  for  that.  We'll 
wait  and  see  how  this  case  turns  out.  Cook  may  be  on 
the  right  track.  If  so,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Frank 
Toliver  can't  sidetrack  him." 

"But  there's  the  matter  of  the  ahbi,"  I  said.  "It  seems 
to  me  that  if  Tohver  were  the  killer,  he'd  have  an  ahbi 
ready." 

"That's  what  we  would  expect,"  Clume  repHed. 
"But  Toliver  specializes  in  the  unexpected." 

I  added  thoughtfully:  "He  certainly  put  on  the 
righteous  indignation  act.  And  what  he  said  about 
brotherly  devotion  doesn't  cHck  with  what  Lucy  Curtis 
told  me.  What's  more,  he  wants  to  throw  suspicion  on  his 
sister-in-law.  He  laid  the  groundwork  last  night  when 
he  told  Cook  about  her  nervous  disorder.  And  today  in 
his  office  he  indicated  that  he  expected  to  go  further 
into  that  this  afternoon.    He  complained — perhaps  for 
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my  benefit — that  he  could  hardly  tell  the  D.A.  about  his 
suspicions,  now  that  he  himself  is  a  suspect." 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Clume  Hfted  the  receiver. 
He  said,  "Hello.  .  .  .  Yes,  he's  here,"  and  held  out  the 
receiver  to  me.    "For  you,  Rufus." 

I  said,  "Rufus  Reed  talking,"  and  a  woman's  voice 
came  through,  husky  and  vibrant  with  excitement. 

"This  is  Ruby,"  she  said.  It  sounded  as  if  her  lips 
were  pressed  to  the  cup  of  the  mouthpiece,  and  she  spoke 
so  quietly  I  could  scarcely  hear  her.  "Do  you  get 
me?" 

"I  get  you,"  I  said.  "Where  are  you?  I  want  to 
see  you." 

"You  want  to  see  me?"  she  repeated  eagerly.  "Then 
you  have  got  it!" 

"Got  what?"  I  said.    "Where  are  you?" 
"I'm  hiding  out.   Tell  me!   Did  you  find  it?" 
I  did  some  fast  thinking. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  told  her.  "I  want  to  shut  the  door 
so  I  can  Jiear.   Hold  on  now." 

I  found  a  pencil  and  a  letter  in  my  pocket.  On  the 
back  of  the  envelope  I  wrote,  "Ruby  Hilly ard.  Have 
the  call  traced  while  I  hold  her."  I  gave  it  to  Glume, 
and  he  hurried  from  the  office. 

"All  right,"  I  said  into  the  phone.  "Now  I  can  hear 
you  better.    Where  and  when  can  I  see  you?" 

"You  haven't  answered  my  question,"  she  said. 
*' Did  you  findit?" 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  see  you,"  I  replied.  "I'll 
meet  you  any  place  you  say." 

"That's  impossible  now.  I'm  sure  I'm  being  tailed. 
When  I  can  shake  off  my  shadow  I'll  call  you  again. 
Later  today,  maybe.   Or  tomorrow." 

There  was  a  sharp  click  as  she  broke  the  connection. 
I  jumped  to  my  feet  just  as  Glume  returned  to  the 
office. 
,  "Did  you  trace  it?"  I  cried. 

He  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper.  "The  Ell  wood  Phar- 
macy at  2500  North  Montrose.  Where  is  Montrose 
Avenue?'* 
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"Over  on  the  North  Side,"  I  said.  "She'll  be  gone  by 
•the  time  I  get  there.   I  think  the  cops  are  tailing  her." 

"Why  did  she  call  you?" 

"She  wanted  to  know  if  I  found  something.  I  don't 
know  what  she  was  talking  about.  She  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  knew,  and  I  let  her  think  so  in  order 
to  hold  her.  What  shall  I  do  about  it  now?  Run  out 
there  and  see  what  I  can  find?" 

"Yes,  but  not  alone.  Go  to  Headquarters  and  report 
to  Bruce.  She's  a  fugitive,  remember.  Guilty  knowledge 
might  get  you  in  serious  trouble." 

He  walked  around  the  desk  and  settled  himself  in 
his  chair.  He  relaxed,  stretching  out  his  long  legs, 
dropping  his  chin  to  his  breast,  and  letting  his  large  hands 
dangle  Umply  over  the  arms  of  his  chair.  When  I  left 
the  office  he  was  back  in  the  trance  in  which  I  had  found 
him. 


The  extra  had  been  out  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
Captain  Bruce  was  reading  it  when  I  walked  into  his 
office.  He  put  aside  the  paper  and  gave  me  one  of  those 
Caesar-to-Brutus  looks. 

"So  you  double-crossed]  us!"  he  said  in  an  injured 
tone. 

"I  gave  Cook  a  chance  to  play  ball  with  me,"  I 
replied.  "I  gave  him  fair  warning.  But  never  mind 
that  now,  I've  got  a  line  on  Ruby  Hillyard.  She  phoned 
me  at  the  city  room  about  five  minutes  ago,  and  I  had 
the  call  traced  to  a  drugstore  on  Montrose  Avenue.  The 
EUwood  Pharmacy,  2500  North." 

He  snapped  into  action,  reaching  for  the  phone  and 
calling  the  radio  division.  He  gave  a  few  terse  instruc- 
tions and  got  to  his  feet. 

"  Come  on,  we'll  go  out  there.  While  we're  on  the  way, 
the  patrol  cars  can  investigate  and  look  around  the 
neighbourhood. ' ' 

"We  went  in  the  captain's  car,   a  police  chauffeu 
at  the^wheel.   Shouting  above  the  wail  of  the  siren,  I  told 
Bruce  about  Ruby's  call,  and  I  wasn't  lying  when  I  said 
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that  I  didn't  know  why  she  called  me  or  what  she  meant 
when  she  asked  me  if  I  had  found  "it". 

We  were  doing  better  than  seventy  through  the 
crowded  streets,  and  the  traffic  crowded  to  the  kerbs  to 
give  us  passageway.  We  soon  reached  our  destination. 
Two  radio  cars  stood  in  front  of  the  corner  drugstore, 
and  near  the  entrance  a  small  crowd  had  gathered. 
Everyone  looked  wide-eyed  and  excited,  though  there 
was  nothing  to  see  but  a  few  cops  at  a  counter,  talking 
to  the  proprietor. 

The  proprietor,  a  small  bald-headed  man  in  a  striped 
blue  jacket,  could  tell  us  nothing. 

"I  never  notice  who  uses  the  phone,"  he  said.  "It's 
in  the  booth  near  the  door,  and  people  use  it  all  day. 
They  come  and  go,  and  I  don't  pay  no  attention.  So 
I  don't  know  if  she  was  here  or  if  she  walked  away  or 
drove  away." 

The  captain  directed  the  patrols  to  scour  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  and  I  went  back  to  his  car.  We  were 
about  to  get  in  when  a  man  approached  and  introduced 
himself 

"My  name's  McMillan.  I  run  the  bakery  next  to  the 
drugstore.  I  heard  you  were  asking  about  a  young 
woman." 

"That's  right.  She  used  the  phone  in  there  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  ago.  We're  trying  to  find  out  if 
anybody  remembers  seeing  her." 

"Was  she  tall  and  slender?  About  twenty-five  years 
old?   Dark  hair?" 

Bruce  took  a  photograph  from  his  pocket.  "Here  she 
is." 

The  man  studied  the  picture. 

"That's  her,  all  right.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  my 
store  when  this  girl  comes  out  of  the  pharmacy.  The 
reason  I  noticed  her  was  because  she  gives  a  quick  look 
around  her,  up  and  down  the  street  and  around  the  corner 
before  she  starts  away.  She  walks  fast,  past  my  place 
and  up  the  street.  She  was  about  halfway  to  the  next 
corner  when  an  auto  comes  around  this  corner  and 
travels  up  the  street  the  way  she  is  going.    When  it 
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catches  up  with  her,  it  pulls  to  the  kerb  and  a  man  jumps 
out.  The  fellow  driving  the  car  stays  at  the  wheel  and 
the  other  fellow  talks  to  this  girl.  Then  she  gets  in  the 
car  and  they  drive  away." 

"Can  you  describe  the  man  or  the  car?" 

"My  eyes  ain't  so  good  for  distance.  That's  a  good 
ways  off.  It  was  up  there  in  front  of  that  browTistone 
house  with  the  high  steps.  That's  Mrs.  Kanowski's 
boarding-house.  Maybe  if  you  ask  the  servant  there, 
she  can  tell  you  something.  She  was  sweeping  the  steps 
at  the  time,  and  I  saw  her  looking  after  the  car  when  it 
moved  away." 

"We'll  try  her,"  said  Bruce. 

The  baker,  conscious  of  his  importance,  led  the  way 
to  the  shabby  brownstone  house  that  was  sandwiched 
between  store  buildings.  We  climbed  the  stone  steps 
from  the  sidewalk,  and  the  captain  rang  the  bell.  A 
slatternly  woman  with  a  red  face  opened  the  door. 
McMillan  said: 

"Good  morning,  Ellen.  These  gentleman  are  police- 
men.   They  want  to  ask  you  something." 

The  woman  stared  at  us,  her  jaw  dropping. 

"Merciful  God!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  was  hearin'  them 
sirens  a-screechin',  but  little  did  I  think  you  was  after 
me!    Whatever  could  you  be  after  askin' " 

"About  ten  minutes  ago,"  Bruce  cut  in,  "some  men 
in  a  car  picked  up  a  young  woman  in  front  of  this  house. 
Do  you  remember?" 

"So  that's  it!  Do  I  remimber,  you're  askin'  me! 
Well,  I  do  indeed.  Sweepin'  the  steps  I  was  when  that 
girl  comes  up  the  shtreet  and  along  comes  this  car  vsdth 
them  ugly-lookin'  men  in  it.  And  all  on  a  sudden  they 
shtop,  and  one  feller  he  jumps  out  and  takes  her  by  the 
arum.  Well,  by  the  Saints,  she  looks  at  him  Uke  she  seen 
a  rattlesnake.  And  httle  wonder,  because  he  was  a  tough- 
lookin'  customer  if  iver  I  seen  one." 

"You  got  a  good  look  at  him?" 

"Wasn't  he  standin'  from  here  to  there?"  she  said, 
pointing  down  the  steps  to  the  sidewalk.  "Sure  and  I  got 
a  good  look  at  him.  Tall  and  skinny  he  was,  and  his  face 
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a  nasty  white.  So  he  says  somethin*  to  the  girl  which  I 
couldn't  hear  what  he  said;  and  she  says  somethin'  to 
him  which  I  couldn't  hear  what  she  said,  neither.  Then 
she  got  in  the  car,  but  she  didn't  want  to,  that  I  can  tell 
you.  But  he  stands  this-a-way,  with  his  hand  in  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  for  all  I  know  maybe  it  was  a  pishtol  he's  got 
in  his  pocket.  Now  that  I  think  about  it,  I  guess  maybe 
that  was  it,  and  that's  why  she  got  in  the  car  in  such  a 
hurry-like." 

"You  say  that  the  man  who  got  out  of  the  car  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  pale  complexion.  Can  you  add  anything 
to  that  description?" 

She  thought  a  moment  and  shook  her  head. 

"What  about  the  driver  of  the  car?" 

"Him  I  don't  remember  at  all.  Only  his  back  I  seen, 
and  niver  a  look  at  his  face.'* 

"Can  you  describe  the  car?" 

"  It  was  a  closed  car.  The  girl  and  the  tall  feller,  they 
got  in  the  back  seat." 

"You  didn't  look  at  the  licence?" 

"Ach,  I  niver  thought  to  look!" 

We  left  her  and  walked  back  to  the  corner.  There 
McMillan  reluctantly  severed  his  connection  with 
criminology  and  returned  to  his  bakery.  Bruce  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  car  and  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"Tall  .  .  .  skinny  .  .  .  white-faced  .  .  ."  he  muttered 
under  his  breath. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened,  whirled  around  and  walked 
rapidly  back  to  the  boarding-house.  Ellen  was  still  on 
the  stoop. 

As  we  chmbed  the  steps,  he  took  a  leather  folder 
from  his  pocket  and  sifted  through  the  photographs  it 
contained.  He  selected  one  and  handed  it  to  the  woman. 

"Ever  see  that  man?" 

"Merciful  God!"  she  cried.  "'Tis  the  tall  skinny 
feller!   As  like  as  Ufe!" 

"You're  positive  of  that?" 

"As  sure  as  I'm  shtandin'  here  in  the  sight  o'  God!" 

I  took  the  photograph  from  her  hand  and  looked  at  it. 
It  was  a  picture  of  Dick  Lucas. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  GORGEOUS  BLONDE 


I  didn't  ride  back  with  Bruce.  The  reappearance  of 
Dick  Lucas  was  an  important  break,  and  I  wanted  to 
give  Boley  the  news  without  delay.  So  Bruce  drove  away 
without  me,  and  I  went  into  the  drugstore  and  entered 
the  phone  booth.  I  dropped  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and 
dialled  5-8000.  A  moment  later  I  was  spilhng  the  story 
into  Boley's  eager  ears. 

While  I  spoke  I  turned  away  from  the  glass-panelled 
door,  facing  the  back  wall  of  the  booth.  There  was  the 
inevitable  scribble  of  telephone  numbers  along  with  the 
usual  symbols  of  subconscious  artistry.  But  one  notation 
caught  my  attention.  It  was  on  a  level  with  my  eyes, 
darker  and  fresher  than  the  others.    It  was  5-8000! 

Boley  said,  "Hello!  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
and  I  realized  that  I  had  stopped  talking.  I  went  on  with 
the  story,  and  when  I  hung  up  I  gave  my  whole  attention 
to  this  evidence  of  Ruby  Hillyard's  occupancy. 

It  wasn't  the  Express  number  that  interested  me.  Imme- 
diately above  it  was  another  number,  obviously  written 
with  the  same  pencil  and  by  the  same  hand.  That 
number  was  5-21 11. 

I  dropped  another  nickel  into  the  slot  and  dialled 
5-21 1 1.  A  woman's  voice  said,  "Toliver,  Smedley  and 
Toliver."  I  recognized  the  musical  tones  of  Lucy 
Curtis. 

Without  a  word  I  hung  up  and  left  the  booth. 

I  took  a  taxi  back  to  town  and  got  out  at  Police  Head- 
quarters. I  learned  that  Bruce  had  gone  across  the  street 
to  the  D.A.'s  office,  and  I  went  over  there.  I  expected 
Miss  Fleming  to  remember  how  I  had  slipped  past  her 
that  morning  and  to  be  doubly  vigilant;  but,  though 
she  looked  daggers  at  me,  she  said : 
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"Mr.  Cook  has  been  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Go  right  in." 

Something  told  me  that  I  wouldn't  be  received  like 
the  white-haired  boy,  and  I  wasn't  mistaken.  Cook  gave 
me  the  look  he  usually  reserved  for  felons  of  the  lowest 
class.  Bruce,  who  knew  what  was  coming,  avoided 
looking  at  me  by  cupping  a  match  in  his  hands  and 
lighting  his  cigar. 

"Sit  down,  Reed!"  Cook  greeted  me  sharply.  "I'm 
glad  you  showed  up.  I  intended  getting  you  here  if  I 
had  to  subpoena  you!" 

"Dear  me ! "  I  said,  getting  into  a  chair.  "You  needn't 
ever  be  so  formal  with  me,  Mr.  Cook.  Any  time  you 
want  to  see  me " 

"Never  mind  the  banter!"  he  snapped.  "Do  you 
realize  what  you've  done?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "I  called  your  bluff  and  made  a  sucker 
out  of  you." 

The  extra  lay  folded  on  his  desk.  He  tapped  it  with 
his  knuckles. 

"I'm  not  referring  to  this.  Since  you  mention  it,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  think.  It's  the  rottenest  example  of  the 
double-cross  I  ever  saw.  You  took  advantage  of  confi- 
dential information  and " 

"Crap!"  I  broke  in  angrily.  "Any  information  I  got, 
I  got  for  myself.  I  learned  nothing  from  you;  but  any- 
thing you  know  about  this  case,  you  learned  from  me  or 
through  me.  I  put  you  wise  to  Ruby  Hillyard,  to  the 
source  of  the  deck  of  cards " 

"And  to  the  eleven-thirty  phone  call?"  His  voice 
had  the  edge  of  a  knife  blade. 

For  a  moment  I  said  nothing.  So  that  was  it !  Toliver 
had  tipped  him  off. 

"I  don't  recall  saying  anything  about  a  phone  call," 
I  said  carefully. 

"I  don't  think  you  do.    And  that  isn't  the  only  vital' 
information  you've  withheld  from  us.   Your  story  of  my 
interview  with  Frank  Tohver,  of  which  you're  so  proud, 
isn't  complete.    I  learned  a  few  things  that  you  forgot 
to  mention." 
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"Well?"  I  asked  defiantly. 

He  leaned  toward  me.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about 
Ruby  Hillyard  last  night?  Why  haven't  you  said  any- 
thing about  that  phone  call?  Why  did  you  deliberately 
give  that  woman  time  to  make  her  escape?  Perhaps 
you'd  Uke  to  answer  those  questions  in  court?  " 

My  temper  had  risen  above  the  red  line.  I  was  mad 
as  a  hornet.  Cook's  manner  infuriated  me,  but  to  be 
honest  I  must  admit  that  my  knowledge  that  I  had  pulled 
a  boner  added  coals  to  the  fire.  I  pushed  back  my  chair 
and  got  to  my  feet. 

"I've  had  enough  of  this!"  I  shouted.  "If  you  think 
you've  got  anything  on  me,  go  ahead  and  do  something 
about  it.  I  didn't  tell  you  anything,  but  you  didn't  ask 
me  anything,  either.  Just  chew  on  that  awhile! " 

I  made  for  the  door,  and  Bruce  jumped  up  and  came 
after  me,  taking  hold  of  my  arm.  It  wasn't  a  cop's  grip; 
there  was  something  friendly  about  it. 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,  Red.  Sit  down  and  let's  talk  this 
thing  over  calmly."  He  turned  to  Cook.  "You  can't 
get  anywhere  handling  him  that  way.  I  haven't  known 
him  all  these  years  for  nothing." 

Somehow,  his  intercession  served  to  cool  me  off  a 
little.  I  would  have  walked  out  anyway,  but  I  felt  that  I 
could  help  to  break  this  case.  It  was  Bruce's  case  as 
much  as  it  was  Cook's,  and  the  captain  was  a  good  scout. 
I  let  him  lead  me  back  to  my  chair.  I  said : 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  get  shoved  around  Uke  a  bum 
in  the  bull  pen.  If  you  fellows  want  to  talk  over  this  C2ise 
and  try  to  get  somewhere,  I'm  with  you." 

Cook  was  silent,  looking  at  me  tight-lipped.  Bruce 
said  heartily: 

"That's  the  stuff.  You  do  the  talking  and  we'll  do 
the  listening.  Tell  us  why  you  kept  quiet  about  Ruby 
and — and  anything  else  you  know." 

I  said:  "Thanks,  Captain,  but  don't  waste  the  soft 
soap.  I'll  tell  you  just  what  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  any- 
thing else  you  can  read  in  the  Express  from  time  to  time. 
I  came  here  to  give  you  a  new  lead  that  may  or  may  not 
be  important.   I  can't  help  you  on  that  phone  call  from 
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Jack  Toliver,  because  I  can't  make  sense  of  it.  I  didn't 
know  him,  and  he  didn't  know  me.  It's  right  in  line  with 
the  call  from  Ruby  Hillyard.  As  I  told  you,  she  wanted 
to  know  if  I  had  found  something.  That  doesn't  make 
sense,  either.  I  don't  know  what  she  thought  I  might 
have  found,  or  where  I  might  have  found  it." 

"Frank  Toliver  suggested  that  his  brother  might 
have  phoned  you  in  connection  with  the  deck  of  cards," 
said  Cook. 

"That's  screwy,"  I  returned.  "According  to  Mrs. 
ToHver,  the  cards  were  on  his  desk  when  he  called  me." 

"He  doesn't  put  much  faith  in  anything  Mrs.  ToUver 
says." 

I  curled  my  Hps.  "I  know.  He's  trying  his  regular 
court-room  stuff,  putting  the  finger  on  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Last  night  he  planned  to  accuse  his  sister-in- 
law — at  least  indirectly — of  murdering  her  husband  out 
of  jealousy.  With  her  as  the  killer  and  jealousy  as  the 
motive,  the  cards  and  the  phone  call  were  illogical 
features;  so  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  by  saying  that  she 
made  up  the  story,  either  because  she's  batty  or  for  the 
purpose  of  shielding  herself.  That  theory  would  hold 
water  as  long  as  the  facts  weren't  verified.  But  the 
bottom  fell  out  when  the  cards  and  the  phone  call  were 
checked.  I  was  in  his  office  when  he  learned  about  that; 
I  could  see  that  the  news  knocked  the  props  from  under 
him.  He  said,  'Then  there  were  cards!  I  didn't  beheve 
Edna's  story.  What  a  mess ! '  It  was  a  mess  all  right.  It 
just  about  exonerated  Mrs.  Toliver.  He  didn't  shoot  off 
his  mouth  about  her  today,  did  he?  " 

"No,"  said  Cook.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  admitted 
that  he  must  have  been  on  the  wrong  track.  During  the 
night  he  searched  the  house  for  the  gun,  and  he  satisfied 
himself  that  it  wasn't  there." 

"I'm  surprised  he  didn't  plant  it." 

"ToUver's  too  smart  to  puU  a  stunt  like  that,"  said 
Bruce.  "He  knows  the  ownership  of  a  gun  can  be  traced. 
What's  the  new  lead.  Red?" 

I  told  them  about  the  telephone  numbers  Ruby  had 
penciled  on  the  wall  of  the  booth. 
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"She  probably  called  Toliver  before  she  called  me," 
I  concluded,  "because  she  told  me  that  she  thought  she 
was  being  tailed,  and  hung  up  in  a  hurry." 

"What  time  was  that?"  asked  the  D.A. 

"About  twenty  to  three." 

"She  could  have  reached  him  there.  He  left  here  at 
two  thirty  and  he  could  get  back  to  his  office  in  five 
minutes." 

"I'll  find  that  out,"  I  said.  "I'm  making  a  play  for 
Jack  Toliver's  secretary.  She  doesn't  like  Frank,  and 
she'll  be  glad  to  give  us  something  on  him." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  he  said  coldly.  "She's  coming 
here  later  this  afternoon." 

I  shrugged.  "Anyway,  that's  not  the  point.  I'm 
thinking  of  the  Dick  Lucas  angle.  The  woman  in  the 
boarding-house  made  it  appear  that  Lucas  forced  Ruby 
into  his  car,  but  that  may  have  been  her  Celtic  imagina- 
tion. They  probably  were  together  before  she  went  into 
the  drug-store  to  use  the  phone.  Lucas  and  his  pal 
waited  in  the  car  around  the  corner  and  then  picked  her 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  block." 

"That's  the  way  I  figure,"  said  Bruce. 

"And  if  they  were  together,"  I  went  on,  "it's  a  safe 
bet  that  Lucas  has  been  in  touch  with  the  ToHvers  right 
along." 

"That's  another  thing  the  girl  will  be  able  to  tell  me," 
said  Cook. 

"But  she  won't.  She'll  blab  anything  that  involves 
Frank,  but  unless  I  miss  my  guess  you  won't  get  any- 
thing out  of  her  that  reflects  on  Jack.  To  protect  him, 
she'll  deny  knowing  anything  about  Dick  Lucas.  But  I 
have  a  hunch  that  it  was  Lucas  who  called  Frank  at 
Judge  Carver's  last  night.  That's  why  he  won't  tell  you 
who  called  him." 

Cook  said  impatiently:  "That  doesn't  get  us  anywhere. 
I  know  where  Frank  Toliver  stands,  without  all  that 
theorizing.  If  he  isn't  the  actual  killer,  he  engineered  the 
thing.  And  he  was  in  that  study  last  night,  whether  he 
came  alone  or  Lucas  was  with  him.  But  I  need  more 
than  the  knowledge :  I  need  proof.   If  you  hadn't  made  it 
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possible  for  Ruby  Hillyard  to  escape,  the  case  would  be 
closed  by  this  time ! " 

Bruce  intervened  quickly. 

"We'll  get  her.  And  Lucas,  too.  With  every  road 
blocked,  they're  trapped.  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  we 
didn't  pick  her  up  last  night,  because  she  led  us  to  Dick 
Lucas." 

"We  haven't  got  either  of  them  yet,"  Cook  reminded 
him.  "Lucas  is  slippery.  This  isn't  the  first  time  we 
thought  we  had  him  trapped.  But  as  much  as  we  want 
Lucas,  we  want  Ruby  even  more.  Lucas  won't  talk;  he 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  But  we  can  trade  with  Ruby." 

"Sure,"  Bruce  agreed.   "She'll  spill  her  guts." 

"And  then,"  Cook  said  grimly,  "Frank  Toliver  and  I 
can  meet  again  on  a  diffprent  basis.  Even  if  I  can't  pin 
the  murder  on  him,  I'll  break  him  with  that  phone  call 
from  Ruby.  Captain,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
take  pictures  of  the  telephone  numbers  she  wrote  on  the 
wall  of  that  booth." 

Bruce  nodded  and  reached  for  the  telephone,  but  before 
his  hand  touched  it  the  bell  rang  sharply,  and  it  was  Cook 
who  hfted  the  receiver.  The  caller  did  most  of  the  talking, 
and  Cook's  face  darkened  as  he  listened.  Then  he  cradled 
the  instrument  and  sank  back  in  his  chair  as  if  someone 
had  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him. 

"That  was  ToUver,"  he  told  us.  "He  said  that  Ruby 
had  phoned  him  half  an  hour  ago  and  that  he  had  directed 
her  to  come  to  his  office  at  once.  He  said  she  ought  to  be 
there  any  minute  and  we  can  take  her  in  custody.  He  beat 
us  to  the  punch,  Captain ! " 


Bruce  detailed  Jeff  Paggett  to  pick  up  Ruby  when  or  if 
she  appeared,  and  I  accompanied  the  detective  to  Toli- 
ver's  office.  There  was  no  one  in  the  waiting  room,  but 
the  door  to  Toliver's  office  was  open,  and  he  was  standing 
at  the  window,  looking  down  into  the  street.  He  turned  a 
worried  face  toward  us. 

"She  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,"  he  said.    "I  told 
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her  to  jump  into  a  taxi  and  come  right  over,  and  that  was 
thirty-five  minutes  ago." 

"Where  was  she  when  she  phoned?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  She  said  that  two  men  in  a  car  had 
been  trailing  her,  and  she  had  ducked  into  a  drug-store 
to  telephone.  I  told  her  to  surrender  herself  to  the  officers, 
and  I'd  meet  her  at  Headquarters  and  take  care  of  her; 
but  she  said  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me  before  she  gave 
herself  up.  So  I  told  her  to  come  here."  He  paused, 
frowning.  "Evidently  those  dicks  didn't  pick  her  up, 
or 

"They  weren't  dicks,"  I  said. 

Paggett  had  eased  himself  into  a  chair  in  the  waiting 
room,  and  I  stepped  into  Tohver's  office. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  demanded  the  lawyer. 
"What  happened?" 

I  told  him,  though  I  doubted  that  I  was  telUng  him 
anything  he  didn't  know.  When  I  had  finished,  he  sank 
into  the  chair  behind  his  desk  and  for  a  while  sat  in 
brooding  silence.  I  said : 

"Cook  doesn't  expect  Ruby  to  show  up  here,  but  he 
and  Bruce  decided  to  send  a  man,  anyway.  Don't  you 
think  he's  wasting  his  time?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  he  answered  savagely. 
"Ruby  Hilly  ard  and  Dick  Lucas  together!  It's 
incredible ! " 

"Why?" 

"Because  she  hates  him.  She  couldn't  be  more  bitter 
toward  him  if  he  had  killed  Dan  Hillyard  with  his  own 
hand." 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said,  "they're  together.  They  have 
at  least  one  thing  in  common." 

"You  mean  they're  both  criminals?" 

"I  mean  they're  both  your  cUents." 

"Lucas  is  no  client  of  ours,"  he  denied.  "He's  too 
hot  to  handle.  We  defended  Hillyard  because  we  thought 
he  had  a  case ;  he  was  guilty  of  robbery  but  not  of  mur- 
der. A  long  prison  sentence  would  have  served  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  that's  what  we  tried  for.  But  Lucas  is  a 
cold-blooded  killer.   We  don't  bother  with  his  kind." 
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**  If  he's  captured,  you  won't  represent  him?"| 

"Certainly  not.  But  if  I  know  Dick  Lucas,  he'llnever 
be  taken  alive.  He'll  probably  get  out  of  the  state  just 
as  he  got  in;  but  if  he's  cornered,  he'll  fight  it  out.  Why 
not?  He  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  He's 
a  desperate  man." 

"That's  what  worries  me,"  I  said.  "He  may  decide  to 
turn  loose  some  of  that  desperation  on  me.  I  made  a 
serious  mistake.  Instead  of  telling  Ruby  that  I  didn't 
have  whatever  she  thought  I  had,  I  deUberately  led  her 
to  believe  that  I  knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  I 
wanted  to  trick  her  into  telhng  me  where  she  was  or, 
faiUng  that,  to  hold  her  on  the  phone  until  our  operator 
could  trace  the  call.  I  don't  know  what  it's  all  about, 
but  she  thinks  I  do,  and  Dick  Lucas  thinks  so,  too." 

His  eyes  bored  into  me.  "You're  quite  sure  you  don't 
know?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so  this  morning?  I  know  you  didn't 
beUeve  me  and  said  as  much  to  the  D.A.  That's  the  main 
reason  why  I'm  here  now,  to  assure  you  that  I'm  telUng 
the  truth.  Perhaps  you  can  pass  along  the  word  to  Lucas 
or  his  pals." 

His  face  darkened.  "I  told  you  he's  not  my  client.  I 
have  no  way  of  communicating  with  him." 

"You  didn't  seem  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  in 
town." 

He  looked  away  from  me  and  through  the  open  door 
into  the  waiting  room.  Paggett  was  lounging  in  a  chair, 
reading  a  magazine.  Suddenly  Tohver  rose  and  walked 
to  the  door,  closed  it  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

"We  may  as  well  get  this  thing  straight,"  he  said. 
"You've  got  ideas  about  me  that  are  all  wrong.  The 
story  yon  printed  about  me  showed  that.  It  implied  that 
not  only  did  Cook  suspect  me,  but  that  he  had  good 
reason  for  suspecting  me.   In  other  words " 

"We  tried  to  be  fair,"  I  put  in.  "I  didn't  write  the 
story  myself,  and  I  turned  in  only  the  cold  facts." 

"I  know.  But  the  facts  couldn't  possibly  be  prejudicial 
to  me,  and  the  story  was.  Therefore,  it's  a  matter  of 
interpretation.  Maybe  you  want  to  be  fair  and  unbiased; 
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but,  subconsciously  at  least,  you're  suspicious  of  me.  I 
want  to  change  that  attitude.  An  antagonistic  press  will 
serve  to  egg  on  the  District  Attorney,  and  that  will  handi- 
cap me."  ' 

"In  what?" 

"In  clearing  up  this  case,  finding  the  person  who  killed 
my  brother." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  you  could  help  most  by 
giving  the  police  a  little  co-operation." 

He  snorted.  "Co-operation  is  a  two-way  word.  I 
can't  co-operate  alone.  I'm  trying  to  work  with  them  on 
this  case,  but  they're  determined  to  work  against  me.  I 
can  tell  them  the  truth,  but  I  can't  make  them  believe 
me.  I  can  make  suggestions,  but  I  can't  make  them  act 
upon  them.  Cook  is  more  interested  in  getting  me  than 
he  is  in  breaking  this  case." 

"He's  interested  in  you,"  I  said,  "because  of  that 
cigarette  butt  and,  most  of  all,  because  you  won't  furnish 
an  alibi.  Is  that  what  you  want  to  put  me  straight  about?  " 

"Yes.  I  think  you'll  get  a  better  understanding  of  what 
a  hole  I'm  in." 

"  Is  this  to  be  off  the  record?  " 

"You  can  print  it  or  take  it  to  Cook  if  you  want  to. 
If  I  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  I'll  deny  every  word  of 
it.  You  won't  be  able  to  prove  that  you  didn't  invent 
the  whole  story." 

"Not  unless  Paggett  hears  you,"  I  said. 

"He  can't  hear  me.  When  the  door  is  shut,  this  office 
is  soundproof." 

"Soundproof! "  I  exclaimed,  and  he  sent  me  a  puzzled 
look. 

"What's  so  surprising  about  that?  " 

"Nothing,"  I  said.   "What  about  the  alibi?" 

He  said  slowly:  "I  told  you  that  Lucas  isn't  our  chent, 
and  that's  true.  We  used  to  be  his  lawyers,  but  after  that 
Fairmont  Trust  jam  we  washed  our  hands  of  him.  We 
didn't  see  him  or  hear  from  him  since  that  time — until 
last  night.  Last  night  he  called  my  house,  and  the  servant 
told  him  where  I  was:  so  he  called  Judge  Carver's  and  I 
spoke  to  him.    He  said  he  had  to  see  me  at  once,  and  I 
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finally  consented  to  meet  him  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to 
say." 

"Where  did  you  meet  him? " 

"I  picked  him  up  on  South  Market  Street  and  rode 
him  around  in  my  car  for  about  forty  minutes.  He  said 
he  wanted  us  to  take  him  on  again,  and  he'd  pay  us 
twenty-five  thousand  if  we  put  over  a  plan  he  had  worked 
out.  The  plan  was  for  us  to  contact  certain  parties  and 
arrange  to  have  some  of  the  heat  taken  off  him.  He  would 
put  up  another  twenty-five  thousand  to  smooth  the  way. 
Then,  when  everything  was  set,  he'd  give  himself  up  and 
plead  guilty  to  robbery.  I  turned  him  down.  Not 
because  the  plan  smelled  of  manipulation  and  graft — 
that's  part  of  the  game — but  because  I  knew  that  in  his 
case  it  wouldn't  work."  He  paused.  "That's  my  alibi: 
I  was  with  Lucas.  But  it  wouldn't  exactly  help  me  to  tell 
Cook  about  it." 

"Why  didn't  you  notify  the  poUce  that  he  was  in  town?  " 

"We  don't  play  the  game  that  way.  No  one  consults 
us  unless  he's  in  trouble;  usually  he's  a  fugitive.  We 
accept  him  as  a  client  or  turn  him  down,  depending  on 
whether  we  consider  him  legally  innocent  or  guilty.  In 
either  case  we  never  violate  his  confidence." 

"But  Lucas  is  a  cold-blooded  killer!  That's  what  you 
called  him " 

"Certainly.  And  the  police  should  have  captured 
him  a  long  time  ago.  They  have  their  job  and  we  have 
ours.  We'd  have  no  practice  if  word  got  around  that  we 
couldn't  be  trusted." 

"If  what  you  did  is  perfectly  ethical,"  I  said,  "why 
don't  you  tell  Cook?" 

"He  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  I  can't  prove  it.  Only 
Lucas  can  substantiate  my  story,  and  I  could  hardly 
expect  him  to  walk  into  the  District  Attorney's  office  for 
that  purpose.  After  all,  I  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  I 
don't  have  to  prove  that  I  wasn't  at  Jack's  house  last  ' 
night.  Cook  has  to  prove  that  I  was.  And  I  doubt  very 
much  that  he  can  prove  it  with  a  cigarette  butt!" 

I  had  a  sudden  thought.  "Did  you  give  Lucas  one  of 
your  cigarettes  when  you  were  with  him?  " 
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"I  don't  remember.  I  might  have.  But  don't  play  with 
that  idea.  I  met  him  at  about  twenty-five  past  eleven  and 
I  left  him  a  little  before  midnight.  He  couldn't  possibly 
have  got  to  Jack's  house." 

"Then  that's  out,"  I  said.  "I  was  wondering  whether 
he  killed  him." 

He  shook  his  head.  "That's  impossible." 

"Well,  he  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Why  are  he  and 
Ruby  together?  " 

He  fell  silent,  his  eyes  narrowed  in  thought  and  his 
thick  fingers  gripping  his  chin. 

"He  has  something  to  do  with  it,  all  right,"  he  seiid  at 
length,  and  his  words  were  muffled  as  if  he  were  speaking 
through  clenched  teeth.  "I'm  beginning  to  smell  a  rat. 
Why  did  Lucas  choose  that  particular  time  to  get  in  touch 
with  me?  For  that  matter,  why  did  he  get  in  touch  with 
me  at  all?  Why  not  with  Jack,  who  knew  him  better?  He 
knew  that  Jack  was  head  of  our  firm,  and  that  even  if  I 
agreed  to  his  plan,  it  wouldn't  be  final  unless  Jack  approved. 
But  he  called  me!  At  eleven-fifteen !  And,  by  God,  he  kept 
me  out  until  after  it  was  all  over!  " 

I  knew  what  he  was  getting  at,  and  I  played  along. 
I  added : 

"Which  leaves  you  without  an  alibi." 

"Sure.  And  if  my  idea  is  worth  anything,  then  that 
cigarette  butt  means  more  than  I  thought  it  did." 

"A  plant,"  I  said.  "It  looks  like  someone  is  trying  to 
make  you  take  the  rap." 

"Not  exactly.  I  should  say  that  the  plan  is  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  and  confusing  the  police.  Anyone 
knows  that  cops  can't  entertain  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.  As  long  as  they  think  about  me,  they  can't  think 
about  anybody  else." 

"If  your  theory  is  correct,"  I  sadd,  "you  ought  to  be 
able  to  crack  this  case  wide  open.  The  murderer  must  be 
someone  who  knows  you  pretty  well,  even  to  the  brand  of 
cigarettes  you  smoke.  He  must  be  a  pal  of  Dick  Lucas. 
He  must  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  goes  on  in  this 
office  .  .  ." 

"Why?" 
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"Because  he  knew  that  Dan  Hillyard  was  going  to 
send  those  cards  to  your  brother." 

"I  know  what  goes  on  in  this  office,  and  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  that."  He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"The  cards  were  a  bUnd,  I  tell  you — another  false  scent 
to  conceal  the  real  motive." 

"Then  Dan  Hillyard  was  in  on  the  plot,"  I  said, 
"because  he  sent  the  cards.  And  since  they  were  only 
a  bUnd  to  help  the  murderer.  .  .  .  Well,  we're  getting  the 
gang  rounded  up  now.  Hillyard,  Lucas,  and  Ruby.  Dan 
was  dead  for  two  hours  when  the  murder  was  committed, 
so  he  didn't  do  it.  Lucas  was  with  you.  That  leaves  Ruby. 
But  if  she's  the  one,  why  did  she  wait  until  this  morning 
to  take  a  powder?  Why  didn't  she  clear  out  last  night,  or 
else  just  sit  tight  and  not  clear  out  at  all?  " 

Sitting  forward,  with  his  palms  flat  on  the  desk  and  the 
fingers  widespread,  he  ignored  my  sarcasm. 

"There's  someone  else  in  this." 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  I  said  dryly.  "Did 
your  brother  have  any  enemies?" 

"Every  man  has  enemies." 

"Sure.  I  suppose  most  of  us  read  the  obituary  columns 
somewhat  hopefully.  But  we  don't  commit  murder 
without  a  damn  good  reason.  Who  would  profit  by  his 
death?" 

"No  one  but  his  wife." 

"She  doesn't  meet  specifications,"  I  said,  "I  thought 
she  was  in  the  clear." 

"Maybe  she  is  and  maybe  she  isn't." 

"Did  she  know  Lucas?" 

"Possibly.  He  used  to  go  to  Jack's  house  occasionally 
for  conferences." 

"And  if  she  killed  her  husband,  it  was  out  of  jealousy? 
Because  he  was  carrying  on  with  his  secretary?  " 

"That's  not  an  uncommon  motive." 

"No.  But  where  does  Dick  Lucas  cut  in?  And  Dan 
and  Ruby  Hillyard  ?  Did  they  all  gang  up  on  him  because 
they  felt  sorry  for  poor,  neglected  Mrs.  Toliver?  If  that 
were  the  State's  case  and  you  were  defending  her,  what 
would  you  do  to  that  in  court?  " 
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He  smiled  wearily.   "What  you're  doing  to  it,  I  guess." 

"You'd  laugh  the  case  out  of  court,"  I  said.  "Let's 
consider  someone  else  for  a  change.  How  long  has  Lucy 
Curtis  been  working  here?  " 

"Lucy  is  out  of  it." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure?  You  seem  to  favour  the 
jealousy  motive.  A  man's  mistress  is  just  as  apt  to  be 
jealous  as  his  wife." 

"But  I  happen  to  know  that  Jack  gave  her  no  cause 
for  jealousy.  I  won't  say  that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  but 
he  liked  her  and  she  was  all  the  woman  he  wanted.  He 
wasn't  interested  in  playing  around.  When  a  man  nears 
sixty  he  loses  his  pioneering  spirit." 

"Did  he  have  a  will?" 

"Of  course." 

"Do  you  know  what's  in  it?  " 

"  He  left  everything  to  his  wife.   Lucy  isn't  mentioned." 

"I  suppose  he  gave  her  plenty  while  he  was  alive." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  Jack.  He  took  care  of  his 
money.  He  bought  her  the  small  car  she  drives,  and  he 
may  have  given  her  moderate  sums  of  money  occasion- 
ally, but  that's  all.   Her  salary  is  forty  a  week." 

"Then  she  isn't  a  gold-digger.  She  must  have  been 
in  love  with  him." 

"I  suppose  she  was.  They  were  lovers  for  four  years. 
She  came  here  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  she  was 
nineteen.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Toliver  was  in  a  sanitarium." 

"I  understood  that  she  was  his  private  secretary.  But 
she  works  for  all  of  you,  doesn't  she?" 

"Yes.  When  there's  more  work  than  she  can  handle, 
we  get  another  girl." 

"She  knows  everything  that  goes  on  here? " 

He  nodded. 

"Does  she  know  Lucas?" 

"She  knows  everybody  who  comes  to  the  office.  Arc 
you  just  asking  questions,  or  are  you  trying  to  get  some- 
where?" 

"I'm  trying  to  get  a  line  on  Lucy  Curtis,"  I  said. 

"  I  told  you  she's  out  of  it.  I  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
where  she  was  last  night.   She  was  at  home." 
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"She  lives  on  Evans  Avenue,  doesn't  she?" 

"She  has  an  efficiency  apartment  in  21 16." 

"Does  she  live  alone?" 

"Yes." 

"What  kind  of  apartment  house  is  it?  Is  there  an 
elevator?" 

"It's  a  two-story  walk-up.   What  has  that  to  do " 

"What  I'm  trying  to  get  at,"  I  said,  "is  how  you  know 
she  was  at  home.  If  she  lives  alone  and  the  place  has  no 
attendants  ..." 

"I  see.  Well,  she  told  me  that  she  received  a  telegram 
sometime  after  eleven-thirty.  I  phoned  the  telegraph 
company,  and  they  told  me  that  a  telegram  was  delivered 
to  her  at  eleven-forty-six.  She  received  it  and  signed  for  it. 
So  that's  that." 

Paggett  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"I've  waited  long  enough,"  he  said.  "That  dame  ain't 
gonna  show  up." 

"I'm  afraid  she  isn't,"  said  ToUver. 

I  left  with  Paggett.  When  we  got  outside  I  asked  him 
if  he  heard  us  talking  in  the  office. 

"Not  a  word,"  he  said. 

"The  office  is  soundproof,"  I  said. 

"Then  how  do  you  think  I  could  hear?" 

"I  don't  see  how  anybody  could,"  I  said. 


George  Henry,  manager  of  the  telegraph  company's 
main  office,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  had  done  him 
several  good  turns,  and  now  that  I  needed  his  help  I 
knew  I  could  count  on  him  to  go  the  limit. 

"It's  against  regulations,"  he  said,  when  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted. 

"I  know  it,"  I  said.   "So  is  fixing  traffic  tickets." 

He  grinned.  "That  reminds  me.  I  got  another  one  of 
the  damned  things  this  morning.  Crashed  a  red  light  at 
1 8th  and  Wendell.  I  meant  to  phone  you  about  it." 

"Dick  Rouse  is  on  that  corner,"  I  said.  "I  can  handle 
him.   Let  me  have  the  ticket." 
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He  took  the  paper  from'his  wallet  and  gave'^it'to  me. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  " I'll  get  you  the  dope." 
He  returned  with  a  message  form. 
"If  it  becomes  known  that  I  showed  you  this,  it'll  cost 
me  my  job." 

GALLED  OUT  OF  TOWN  SORRY  CANNOT 
MEET  YOU  TOMORROW  BOB. 

"Who  sent  this?"  I  asked.   "What's  his  last  name?" 

"No  record  of  that.  The  message  was  given  over  a  pay 
telephone  at  eleven-twenty-one  last  night,  with  instruc- 
tions to  deUver  immediately." 

"Then  there's  no  way  of  learning  who  sent  it,  or  from 
where?" 

"Of  course  not.  We  only  know  that  it  came  in  over  a 
local  telephone." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  those,"  I  said.  "She's  damned 
clever."  I  paused,  biting  my  Up.  George  took  the  message 
out  of  my  hand. 

"I  want  to  get  this  back  into  the  files,"  he  said. 

While  he  was  gone  I  thought  it  over,  trying  to  find  a 
loophole  somewhere.  When  he  came  back  I  said : 

"I  wonder  whether  it  was  Lucy  Gurtis  who  accepted 
the  message." 

"We've  got  her  signature  in  the  delivery  book." 

"  I  wouldn't  know  it  if  I  saw  it,"  I  said.  "  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  the  boy  who  made  the  delivery." 

"Let's  see  if  he's  in,"  said  George,  reaching  for  his 
telephone. 

Messenger  No.  117  was  a  tall,  pimply  youth,  who 
walked  and  stood  leaning  forward  at  the  waist  with  his 
knees  bent,  as  if  he  were  pumping  a  bicycle.  He  looked 
nervously  at  the  manager.  George  asked : 

"At  eleven-forty-six  last  night  you  deUvered  a  telegram 
to  Apartment  B  at  21 16  Evans  Avenue?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

George  nodded  to  me  and  I  took  over. 

"Who  took  the  message  from  you?" 

"A  lady." 
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"Can  you  describe  her?" 

His  face  reddened.   "She  was  a  knockout." 

"What  did  she  look  Hke?  Did  you  get  a  good  look  at 
her?" 

"I'll  say  I  did !  She  come  to  the  door  in  her  nightgown. 
It  was  thin,  too,  and  the  light  was  in  back  of  her." 

George  laughed,  and  I  said: 

"Did  you,  by  any  chance,  happen  to  see  her  face?" 

He  answered  seriously:  "Sure;  I  seen  her  face,  too." 

"Well,  describe  her.  Was  she  young  or  middle-aged, 
blonde  or  brunette,  large  or  small?" 

"She  was  young  and  blonde,  and  she  wasn't  neither 
large  or  small.   She  was  just  right." 

"Wavy  bobbed  hair?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Pretty  teeth?" 

"Likepoils." 

I  turned  to  George.    "That  was  Lucy,  all  right." 

"That's  all,  kid,"  said  George,  and  the  boy  walked 
out  with  a  rolling  motion  of  the  knees. 

4 

Number  2 1 1 6  was  a  square  two-story  brick  building 
containing  four  four-room  apartments.  Lucy's  was  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  front  door  was  a  step  inside  the  narrow 
foyer,  to  the  left  of  the  stairway.  There  was  a  brass 
knocker,  but  before  I  used  it,  Lucy  opened  the  door. 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  remembered  we  had  a  date," 
she  greeted  me.  "When  I  left  the  D.A.'s  office  at  five,  I 
tried  to  get  you  at  the  city  room.  I  wanted  to  remind 
you." 

"I  got  your  message,"  I  told  her,  "but  I  didn't  need 
to  be  reminded.  I've  been  thinking  about  you  all  after- 
noon." 

"Business  or  pleasure?  " 

"It  was  a  pleasure,"  I  assured  her,  looking  at  her 
admiringly. 

My  admiration,  at  least,  was  sincere.  She  was  even 
more  beautiful  this  evening,  having  lost  that  brooding 
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intensity  which  was  not  attractive  to  her  and  gained  a 
sparkle  that  suited  her  exactly.  Later  on,  I  believed  that  I 
understood  the  startling  change  in  her.  Her  light  mood 
was  the  expression  of  her  relief. 

She  told  me  about  it,  after  a  while;  that  is,  in  response 
to  my  question,  she  told  me  about  her  interview  with 
Cook,  The  district  attorney,  it  seems,  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  menacing  ogre  she  had  expected  to  meet. 

"He  was  awfully  nice.  I  was  with  him  nearly  an  hour, 
and  we  got  along  fine.  He  asked  a  lot  of  questions,  of 
course,  but  he  was  considerate  and  didn't  try  to  bully  me. 
He's  shrewd,  too.  He  already  knew  just  about  everything 
I  could  tell  him." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"Everything  I  could  think  of  that  would  help  him 
catch  the  murderer.  He  doesn't  think  that  Mrs.  Toliver 
could  have  done  it,  and  I  suppose  he's  right.  Did  you 
know  that  the  poHce  went  there  this  morning  and  searched 
the  house  for  the  gun?" 

Bruce  hadn't  told  me  about  that,  but  I  nodded  and 
said: 

"Of  course  they  didn't  find  it.  She  had  plenty  of  time 
to  get  rid  of  it." 

"No,  she  didn't.  Frank  Toliver  told  me  this  morning 
that  he  spent  the  night  there,  and  when  the  others  were 
asleep  he  looked  everywhere  for  that  gun.  If  he  had 
found  it,  he  wouldn't  keep  it  a  secret.  He  tried  every  way 
he  knew  to  throw  suspicion  on  her." 

"I  suppose  he  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions  about  Frank 
Toliver?" 

"Of  course.  He's  more  interested  in  him  than  in 
anyone  else." 

I  smiled.    "I'll  bet  you  didn't  lessen  his  interest." 

She  frowned  a  little,  but  it  wasn't  the  sullen,  worried 
frown  that  she  had  used  at  luncheon;  it  was  more  of  a 
pretty  pout. 

"If  you're  going  to  tease  me " 

I  reached  for  her  hand  and  held  it. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tease  you,  Lucy.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  being  suspicious  of  Frank  Toliver.    I'm  not  sure 
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that  he  did  the  killing,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
hand  in  it.  Did  you  know  that  Lucas  was  in  town?  " 

"Mr.  Cook  told  me  all  about  that." 

"I  mean  before  this  afternoon.  Did  you  know  he 
was  here?" 

She  nodded.   "He's  been  in  town  for  about  ten  days." 

"Did  he  come  to  the  office?" 

"No,  but  he  phoned  several  times." 

"Jack  Tohver  knew  he  was  there?  " 

"Yes,  but  he  didn't  talk  to  him.  Whenever  Lucas 
phoned  he  asked  for  Frank." 

"Did  you  hear  the  conversations?" 

"Once  I  heard  a  Uttle  of  it.  That  was  three  or  four 
days  ago.  They  arranged  to  meet  somewhere  that 
evening." 

"Did  Jack  know  about  that  meeting? " 

"  If  he  did,  he  didn't  mention  it  to  me  or  in  my  hearing. 
He  didn't  mention  Lucas  at  all." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  that  he  knew  he  was  in 
town?" 

She  answered  somewhat  impatiently:  "I  suppose  he 
knew.   Maybe  he  didn't." 

I  was  careful  not  to  corner  her.  I  said,  "I  see,"  though 
I  didn't  see  at  all.    "Did  Lucas  phone  yesterday?" 

"No.  The  last  time  I  took  his  call  was  day  before 
yesterday,  in  the  morning." 

"And  he  asked  for  Frank?" 

"He  always  asked  for  him." 

"Did  you  hear  any  of  that  conversation?" 

"No;  I  just  plugged  the  call  through  to  Frank's 
office." 

"You're  sure  it  was  Lucas?" 

"Certainly." 

"Did  he  give  his  name?" 

"I  recognized  his  voice." 

After  a  moment  I  said : 

"I  was  with  Toliver  this  afternoon  while  you  were 
at  the  D.A.'s  office.  He  told  me  that  he  was  with  Lucas 
last  night." 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  she  said  significantly. 
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"He  said  that  Lucas  got  him  at  Judge  Carver's  and 
urged  him  to  meet  him  on  important  business.  According 
to  Toliver,  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  him 
since  the  Fairmont  Trust  robbery." 

"He's  a  Har,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  doubt  it.  But  can  you  prove  it?  That's 
the  trouble  with  this  case.  There's  a  lot  of  conflictins: 
statements,  accusations  and  counter  accusations,  and 
reasonable  surmises;  but  no  proof  of  anything." 

"The  District  Attorney  would  believe  me  before  he'd 
believe  Frank  Toliver,"  she  said  with  satisfaction. 

"I'm  sure  he  would.  But  believing  you  and  proving 
a  statement  in  court  are  entirely  different  matters.  I'm 
no  lawyer,  but  I  know  this  much  about  law:  at  a  trial, 
you  wouldn't  even  be  permitted  to  testify  that  Lucas  ever 
called  the  office  on  the  telephone.  The  opposing  conten- 
tion would  be  that  you  couldn't  know  it  was  Lucas.  At  any 
rate,  Toliver's  alibi  is  that  he  was  with  Lucas  from  twenty- 
five  past  eleven  until  shortly  before  midnight.  But  he 
can't  prove  it,  unless  Lucas  is  taken  alive.  Toliver 
believes  he'll  get  away,  but  if  he's  cornered,  they'll  have  to 
kill  him  to  take  him.  In  that  case,  everything  will  be  just 
where  it  was." 

She  looked  at  me  quickly.  "Do  you  mean  it  won't 
ever  be  solved?" 

I  shrugged.  "Not  if  the  police  don't  get  more  to  work 
on  than  they've  got  now.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  un- 
solved murder  on  record." 

She  sighed.  "I  guess  the  poUce  aren't  very  efficient. 
Just  think,  not  being  able  to  find  Dick  Lucas!" 

"They're  doing  their  best,"  I  said.  "It  isn't  hard  for 
a  man  to  lose  himself  among  half  a  million  people.  A 
wanted  man  could  stay  here  indefinitely  as  long  as  he 
lived  quietly  and  stayed  away  from  the  underworld.  The 
cops  can't  search  every  house  and  apartment  in  the  city, 
and  they  can't  take  a  look  at  the  occupants  of  all  the 
automobiles." 

"Then  how  do  they  ever  find  a  man?" 

"He  makes  the  mistake  of  going  some  place  where 
the  police  expect  him  to  go.   Or  he  gets  into  a  jam  and  is 
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arrested,  and  the  cops  identify  him  after  they  get  him 
to  the  station.  But  more  often  somebody  tips  him  off — 
a  neighbour,  perhaps,  or  a  stool  pigeon,  or  a  smart  waitress 
in  a  restaurant.  That's  how  they  get  him.  Nearly  all  cases 
are  solved  and  criminals  captured  by  means  of  the  tip- 
off.  That  is  why  it  helps  to  publish  criminals'  pictures  in 
the  papers.  All  of  to-night's  papers  carry  front-page 
pictures  of  Lucas.  Some  reader  may  recognize  him  and 
tell  the  police." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said  fervently.  "I  hope  they  get  him 
alive  and  he  squeals  on  Frank  Toliver.  I  hope  they  get 
Ruby  Hillyard,  too." 

"While  you're  doing  all  that  hoping,"  I  said,  "hope 
that  they  get  them  before  Lucas  gets  me.  He  may  be 
tailing  me  right  now.  For  all  I  know,  he  may  be  waiting 
for  me  outside  when  I  leave  here." 

"Don't  talk  like  that!"  she  cried.  "You  make  me 
nervous!" 

She  got  up  from  the  divan  where  we  were  sitting  and 
crossed  the  room  to  the  radio.  She  switched  it  on  and 
found  dance  music  that  she  liked.  Then  she  turned  to  me 
and  I  got  up  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 

Dancing  in  a  living-room  to  radio  music  has  never 
appealed  to  me.  As  military  tactics,  a  means  to  attaining 
a  major  objective,  it  has  its  points;  but  this  evening  I  was 
in  no  mood  for  romance.  I  went  through  the  motions,  but 
my  heart  wasn't  in  it ;  and  instead  of  thinking  about  how 
beautiful  Lucy  was,  how  soft  and  yielding  her  body,  I 
tried  to  figure  out  what  part  she  had  played  in  the  mur- 
der of  Jack  Toliver.  Her  aUbi  was  absolutely  airtight, 
but  its  very  nature  increased  my  suspicion  of  her.  Fate 
isn't  usually  so  considerate  as  to  cause  a  telegram  to 
arrive  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  It  looked  very  much 
as  though  she  had  carefully  prepared  that  aUbi;  and  if 
that  were  so  she  must  have  known  in  advance  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

Her  apparent  bitterness  toward  Frank  ToUver  didn't 
convince  me.  Her  accusations  against  him  were  so  general 
in  character,  so  utterly  lacking  in  anything  that  could  be 
used  as  evidence,  that  they  did  him  no  actual  harm.    It 
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might  have  been  a  part  of  his  own  plan.  If  they  were 
accompUces,  it  would  be  safer  for  both  of  them  to  keep 
their  connection  hidden. 

A  definite  pattern  was  taking  shape  in  my  mind.  It 
was  just  the  kind  of  jigsaw  that  might  have  been  cut  out 
by  Frank  Toliver's  hand,  full  of  deception  and  artful 
surprises.  He  would  know  that  an  over-abundance  of 
clues  is  even  more  confusing  than  none  at  all ;  that  a  man 
is  convicted  on  proof,  not  on  suspicion.  I  could  imagine 
him  coaching  Lucy  in  her  role:  "Our  greatest  danger  lies 
in  their  discovering  our  relationship.  If  we  can  conceal 
that,  we're  safe.  Make  them  think  that  you  dislike  me, 
even  that  you  suspect  me.  That  can't  hurt  me.  Cook  will 
probably  suspect  me,  anyway,  so  it  will  be  better  if  his 
suspicions  are  founded  on  things  that  can't  be  proved." 

That  was  exactly  what  Lucy  was  doing.  Not  one  of  her 
statements  against  Frank  Toliver  could  be  proved.  She 
was  probably  stating  the  truth  when  she  said  that  Dick 
Lucas  had  telephoned  him  at  the  office,  that  Frank  was 
jealous  of  his  brother's  pre-eminence,  that  he  wanted  Jack 
out  of  the  way;  but  there  wasn't  a  shred  of  supporting 
evidence  and  not  a  chance  of  obtaining  any. 

A  case  can't  be  broken  without  a  wedge  to  drive  into 
it.  Now,  I  thought,  I  had  the  needed  wedge.  It  was  only 
a  theory  based  on  a  hunch,  but  something  could  be  done 
about  that.  Dancing  with  Lucy,  I  laid  my  plans. 


Next  morning  I  went  to  see  Asaph  Clume  at  his 
apartment  in  the  St.  Regis.  Attired  in  his  sabbatic 
costume  of  pajamas,  robe,  and  slippers,  he  greeted  me 
from  the  depths  of  his  favourite  armchair. 

"How  did  you  get  on  with  the  pretty  secretary?"  he 
inquired. 

I  pulled  up  a  chair.  "Clark  Gable  couldn't  have  done 
better.   I  was  the  perfect  male  Mata  Hari." 

"That's  excellent,"  he  said;  "but  did  you  ascertain 
anything  further  than  that  the  girl  has  everything?  In 
other  words,  did  you  find  that  grain  of  wheat? '' 
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"I'll  leave  that  for  you  to  decide,"  I  told  him.  "I've 
got  a  theory." 

He  looked  disappointed.   "  But  no  facts?  " 

"My  theory  is  based  on  facts,"  I  said.  "I'll  go  over 
the  facts  as  a  lead-up  to  the  theory.  Since  it  rests  on  the 
premise  that  Lucy  Curtis  is  impUcated  in  the  crime,  let's 
see  what  we've  got  against  her.  First,  there's  her  ahbi.  I 
think  she  prepared  that.  She  knew  that  Jack  Toliver  was 
going  to  be  killed,  and  she  made  sure  that  she  would  be  in 
the  clear." 

"The  important  point  in  that,"  he  said,  "is  that  she  iS 
in  the  clear." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  I  returned.  "The  important 
point  is  that  she  was  in  on  the  plot  to  kill  Jack  Toliver. 
There  are  other  reasons,  why  I  suspect  her.  At  lunch 
yesterday  she  knew  that  I  had  driven  Ruby  back  to  town 
from  the  prison.  I  wondered  how  she  knew,  and  she  said 
that  she  had  heard  me  tell  Frank  Toliver  and  Smedley  in 
Toliver's  office.  When  I  told  them  about  that,  she  was  in 
the  outer  office  and  the  door  was  shut.  I've  learned 
definitely  that  a  person  in  the  outer  office  can't  hear  a 
word  of  what's  being  said  in  Toliver's  office.  She  couldn't 
have  heard;  but  she  knew,  just  the  same." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

"By  the  fact  that  she's  on  the  inside.  She  must  have 
known  all  about  it  before  I  went  up  there." 

"What  about  Toliver  and  Smedley?  Do  you  think 
they  knew  before  you  told  them?" 

I  frowned.  "  They  didn't  seem  to.  I  felt  that  my  infor- 
mation took  them  by  surprise.   Now  I'm  not  so  sure." 

"But  if  the  girl  knew,  they  must  have  known  also." 

"Sure.  Toliver,  anyway.  He  heard  about  it  from  Ruby 
Hilly ard  and  passed  it  on  to  Lucy." 

"Couldn't  she  have  heard  about  it  after  you  told 
them?" 

"It's  possible,"  I  said  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"Smedley  could  have  told  her  while  I  was  still  in  the 
office  with  Toliver.    He  went  out  to  use  the  telephone." 

He  smiled  a  little.  "In  that  case,  Rufus,  her  knowledge 
is  no  indication  of  guilt.   As  for  the  telegram,  there's  at 
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least  the  possibility  that  its  arrival  was  a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence. If  those  are  the  facts  your  theory  rests  on  .  .  ." 

"They  are,"  I  said  testily,  "and  I'll  stand  by  them.  Do 
you  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  it?  " 

"Certainly.    Let's  hear  it." 

"Yesterday,"  I  began,  "you  told  me  your  theory 
regarding  the  motive  for  this  murder.  I  won't  say  that  the 
cards  aren't  a  part  of  it,  though  you  haven't  explained 
how  they  could  convey  a  message  when  Jake  says  that 
they  didn't.  But  granting  that  you're  right,  the  theft  of 
the  cards  wasn't  the  real  motive.  The  principal  reason 
for  getting  rid  of  Jack  Toliver  was  Lucy  Curtis.  I  believe 
that  she  and  Frank  Toliver  were  two-timing  Jack." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"I  haven't  any  proof,"  I  admitted.  "It's  just  a  hunch. 
But  it's  provable,  and  I'm  going  to  prove  it." 

"How?" 

"I'm  going  to  talk  to  Cook.  If  he  will  have  Lucy's 
apartment  searched,  they'll  probably  find  plenty  of 
evidence.  All  they  need  is  one  love  letter  from  Frank 
Toliver.  And  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  she's  the  kind  of  girl 
who  keeps  love  letters  for  reasons  other  than  sentiment." 

Glume  tugged  reflectively  at  the  lobe  of  his  ear. 

"He  may  not  have  written  any.  Frank  Toliver  has 
been  the  counsel  in  quite  a  few  breach  of  promise  cases, 
and  he  may  have  learned  from  experience  that  it's  safer 
to  make  love  without  benefit  of  pen  and  ink." 

"It's  worth  a  try,  anyway,"  I  said. 

"Probably.  But  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Cook  were 
cold  to  the  plan.  However,  you  can  see  him  and  find  out." 

"I  phoned  him  this  morning,"  I  said,  "and  he's  going 
to  see  me  at  his  office  at  eleven  o'clock.  I'm  prepared  for 
his  snooty  reception.  If  he  turns  me  down,  I've  got  other 
plans." 

I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  took  out  a  key. 

"What's  that?" 

"The  key  to  the  back  door  of  Lucy's  apartment.  We 
were  in  the  kitchen  mixing  drinks,  and  I  slipped  this  out 
of  the  lock.   I  thought  it  might  come  in  handy." 

"I  hope  you  aren't  planning  to  use  it." 
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"If  Cook  turns  me  down,  I'll  use  it,"  I  said.  "Lucy 
won't  be  there  today.  I  asked  her  for  a  date,  and  she 
told  me  she  was  going  to  spend  the  day  with  some  friends 
in  Dickson.  If  I  can  get  in  without  being  seen,  I'll  have 
the  place  to  myself." 

He  looked  at  me,  shaking  his  head  solemnly. 

"It's  dangerous  business,  Rufus." 

I  grinned  at  him. 

"That  suits  me." 

"You  can  be  prosecuted  for  burglary." 

"I'll  take  that  chance.  No  one  can  press  the  charge 
but  Lucy,  and  if  I  find  what  I  expect  to  find,  she'll  have 
something  else  to  think  about.  If  I  don't  find  anything  to 
take  away,  she  won't  know  I've  been  there." 

"Perhaps." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.   It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

"Maybe  Cook  will  want  to  do  it  legally,"  I  said, 
getting  to  my  feet.  "But  legally  or  illegally,  it's  going  to 
be  done." 


"And  what,"  Cook  asked,  when  I  had  completed  my 
case  against  Lucy  Curtis,  "do  you  expect  to  do  about  it?'* 

His  manner,  as  usual,  irritated  me.  He  had  heard  me 
with  the  bored  impatience  of  a  busy  executive  whose 
time  is  being  wasted  by  a  vapid  subordinate.  He  didn't 
interrupt  me,  but  while  I  was  talking  he  gave  me  the 
works — the  quick  nervous  tapping  of  the  arm  of  his  chziir 
with  his  fingers,  the  occasional  biting  of  his  hps  to  show 
that  his  intelligence  was  outraged,  the  small  shrugs  and 
the  screwing-up  of  one  corner  of  his  mouth.  Without 
saying  a  word,  you  can  tell  a  man  that  you  think  he's  nuts; 
and  Ben  Cook  was  a  master  of  that  kind  of  pantomime.  I 
said: 

"I've  given  you  a  hot  lead.  Do  I  have  to  tell  you  how 
to  follow  it  up?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  I  don't  see  any  cause  for  action.  We 
can't  very  well  arrest  her  for  murder  when  we  know 
definitely  that  she  was  about  five  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  murder  when  it  was  committed." 
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"Have  you  checked  that  alibi?" 

"Certainty.  The  telegram  she  showed  me  is  genuine. 
So  is  her  signature  in  the  receipt  book." 

"That  isn't  what  I  mean,"  I  said.  "Have  you  checked 
the  sender  of  that  telegram?  Who  is  the  man  named 
Bob?" 

"She  told  me  his  name  is  Robert  Williams." 

"Who  is  Robert  Williams?  Did  a  man  of  that  name 
actually  send  her  a  telegram?  " 

"That  doesn't  matter.  The  message  proves  that  she 
was  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  That's  all  we're 
interested  in  for  the  present." 

"What  if  she  sent  it  herself?  " 

"We  couldn't  prove  that.  There's  no  way  of  knowing 
who  sent  it." 

"But  you  can  prove  whether  or  not  a  man  named 
Robert  WiUiams  sent  it.   If  he  didn't " 

"There  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  she  was  at 
home  to  receive  it." 

"I  think  you're  being  stubborn,"  I  said.  "If  you 
prove  that  she's  lying  about  that  telegram,  you  can 
break  her  whole  story." 

"She  hasn't  any  story.  I  found  her  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  answer  every  question  I  asked  her,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  evasion.  She  couldn't  offer  anything 
definite,  but  she  suspects  Frank  Toliver  of  having  a  hand 
in  it.  So  do  I  and  so  do  you.  Then  what  would  we  gain 
by  breaking  her  story?  " 

"I  just  explained  that." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  you  didn't  explain  it.  You  merely 
outlined  a  remote  and  somewhat  fantastic  theory  linking 
her  with  the  man  she  obviously  dislikes.  You  admit  that 
it's  based  entirely  on  a  hunch.  You  haven't  a  shred  of 
proof." 

"That's  why  I  came  to  you,"  I  said.  "I  want  you  to 
get  proof" 

"How?" 

"Search  her  apartment.  You  may  find  a  letter 
or 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  cut  in  with  the  superior  tone 
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which  goes  with  that  fool  expression,  "this  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  can't  indiscriminately  break  into 
anyone's  home.  That  can  be  done  only  by  due  process  of 
law.  We'd  have  to  obtain  a  search  warrant,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  a  search  warrant  we  must  convince  a  magistrate 
that  such  authority  is  justified  by  the  evidence.  We  can't 
search  her  apartment  because  you  happen  to  have  taken 
a  dislike  to  the  young  woman." 

It  was  no  dice.  I  reached  for  my  hat  on  the  desk  and 
stood  up.  I  walked  to  the  door  and  paused  with  my  hand 
on  the  knob  to  give  him  the  Parthian  shot. 

"She's  a  beautiful  girl,"  I  said.  "I  guess  it's  difficult, 
even  for  a  District  Attorney,  to  talk  to  her  and  keep  his 
mind  on  his  business.  She  fooled  you,  but  she  hasn't 
fooled  me.  And  that's  a  triumph  of  intelHgence  over  hot 
pants!" 


I  left  my  car  around  the  corner  and  walked  to  the 
apartment  house  where  Lucy  lived.  The  blinds  were 
drawn  over  the  front  windows,  but  to  play  safe  I  went 
into  the  foyer  and  pressed  the  button  under  the  mailbox 
of  Apartment  B.  When  no  one  answered  I  went  out  and 
around  to  the  back,  walking  down  the  driveway  that  led 
to  the  garages,  three  of  which  were  empty,  with  their  doors 
open. 

I  glanced  up  the  steel  steps  that  led  to  the  back  porches 
of  the  upper  apartments  and  at  the  upper  windows.  No 
one  was  in  sight.  Without  furtiveness  I  went  to  Lucy's 
kitchen  door  and  unlocked  it. 

It  appeared  that  Lucy  had  gone  out  without  break- 
fast. Evidence  of  our  little  party  remained  as  we  had  left 
it:  our  empty  glasses,  a  bowl  of  water  that  had  been  ice 
cubes,  the  soda  siphon  and  the  halfbottle  of  bourbon. 
Lucy  probably  had  not  entered  the  kitchen  this  morning, 
so  she  didn't  miss  the  key. 

I  went  into  the  bedroom.  The  double  four-poster  was 
unmade,  and  various  garments  lay  on  the  bed  and  across 
the  chairs. 

"I  won't  marry  the  gal,"  I  thought  with  amusement. 
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"She's  not  only  a  criminal,  but  she's  a  rotten  house- 
keeper." 

I  went  to  the  bureau  and  got  to  work.  I  was  prepared 
to  go  through  the  drawers  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  my  visit.  I  didn't  have  to  bother.  Everything  was  in  a 
jumble — stockings,  handkerchiefs,  scai-ves,  pocket-books, 
brassieres.  I  sifted  through  the  heap  and  then  looked  into 
each  pocket-book.   No  letters. 

I  tried  the  second  small  drawer,  and  in  this  one  I 
found  a  picture  postcard  of  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 
I  turned  it  over  and  read  the  message : 

This  is  the  last  stop  on  a  so-so  trip.  Maybe  better 
business  in  Chi.  Wish  you  were  here  with  me 
to  do  the  town  after  hours.  How  about  saving 
me  a  date  the  middle  of  next  week?  Bob 
Wilhams. 

I  looked  at  the  postmark.  It  was  mailed  in  Chicago  on 
September  gth.  Lucy  must  have  received  it  on  the  loth. 
That  was  the  day  before  the  murder. 

This  wasn't  what  I  was  after,  but  it  was  an  important 
find.  Williams  hadn't  sent  the  telegram  on  the  night  of 
the  nth  because  he  was  in  Chicago  that  night.  In  all 
probability  that  was  true;  though  it  was  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  he  had  returned  to  Fairmont  on  the  1 1  th 
and  had  left  again  that  same  night.  I  believed  that  Lucy 
had  used  his  name;  first,  because  the  card  had  suggested 
it;  second,  because  he  was  out  of  town;  and,  third, 
because  she  knew  she  had  him  on  the  string  and  that 
for  one  little  affirmative  word  he'd  lie  his  head  off  for 
her. 

I  put  the  card  in  my  pocket  and  went  on  with  the 
search.  I  went  through  the  bureau,  the  vanity,  and  the 
chest  without  success.  I  looked  into  the  clothes  closet,  the 
pockets  of  coats  and  dresses  hanging  there,  the  shoe-  and 
hat-boxes  on  the  floor  and  shelf.  Nothing  doing. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room  and  looked  into  the  china 
press  and  the  drawers  of  the  sideboard.  Then  I  walked 
into  the  living-room. 
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I  stood  a  moment  and  looked  gloomily  about  the 
familiar  room.  My  belief  in  my  theory  was  as  firm  as  ever, 
but  my  confidence  in  my  ability  to  prove  it  was  just 
about  gone.  There  was  a  table  with  two  long  drawers, 
but  no  place  else  where  letters  could  be  kept.  I  opened  the 
first  drawer,  and  my  hopes  rose  a  little,  for  it  was  jammed 
with  papers.  There  were  monthly  bank  statements  from 
the  First  National,  stacks  of  cancelled  checks,  receipted 
bills,  but  no  letters.  The  checks  were  of  no  interest. 
They  were  all  signed  by  Lucy  and  made  out  to  depart- 
ment stores,  light,  gas,  and  telephone  companies,  and  the 
like. 

I  opened  the  second  drawer.  There  were  several 
bridge  score  pads,  two  fancy  boxes  containing  twin 
bridge  decks,  a  box  of  poker  chips,  and — my  heart  began 
to  hammer  with  excitement — three  decks  that  weren't 
bridge  cards. 

They  were  all  alike  in  design  and  colour,  and  I  recog- 
nized them  at  once.  They  were  the  same  kind  of  poker 
decks  that  Ruby  Hillyard  had  carried  in  her  pocket- 
book! 

I  picked  them  up  one  at  a  time  and  removed  the  cards 
from  the  boxes.  The  stamps  on  all  three  were  broken 
and  the  cards  well  shuflfled,  but  two  of  the  decks  were 
unmistakably  newer  than  the  third.  That  third  deck  was 
fairly  new,  but  it  was  a  bit  thicker,  as  if  it  had  been 
shuffled  more  often,  and  the  white  edges  of  the  collective 
cards  were  slightly  soiled. 

Now  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  there.  I  put  the  deck  into 
my  pocket,  closed  the  drawer,  and  hurried  back  into  the 
kitchen.  I  unlocked  the  back  door,  went  out,  locked  the 
door  from  the  outside  and  put  the  key  into  my  pocket. 
That  wasn't  what  I  had  planned  to  do.  I  had  intended 
leaving  the  key  in  the  door  and  going  out  by  way  of  the 
front  door. 

I  drove  to  the  St.  Regis.  Clume  was  still  sitting  in  the 
big  chair  where  I  had  left  him  two  hours  ago. 

"On  your  day  of  rest,  you  certainly  rest,"  I  said. 

"Of  course,  Rufus.  I  often  wish  that  I  were  practiced 
in  Yoga,  which  enjoins  complete  abstraction.    In  that 
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case,  however,  the  temptation  might  prove  to  be  too 
great." 

"What  temptation?"  The  cards  were  burning  a 
hole  in  my  pocket. 

"The  temptation  not  to  Hmit  the  self-induced  state  of 
suspended  animation  to  one  day  a  week.  But  obviously 
your  animation  hasn't  been  suspended,  or  even  retarded. 
What  have  you  been  up  to?  " 

"Well,"  I  began,  "I  had  a  talk  with  my  stiff-necked 
friend,  the  District  Attorney.  ..." 

"Speaking  of  stiff  necks,"  he  broke  in,  "will  you  please 
draw  up  a  chair  and  sit  down?  It's  difficult  to  look  up  at 
you,  especially  when  you  dart  around  the  room  like 
that.  .  .  .  There!  That's  better.  You  were  saying  that 
you  spoke  to  Cook.  ..." 

"Yes.  He  gave  me  his  version  of  the  bum's  rush." 

"I'm  not  surprised." 

"I  wasn't  either.  So  I  took  matters  into  my  own 
hands." 

"You  entered  the  young  woman's  apartment?" 

"By  the  back  door.  It  was  a  cinch.  I'm  sure  I  wasn't 
seen.  I  went  in  and  ransacked  the  place  from  top  to 
bottom." 

"Did  you  find  what  you  were  after?" 

"Well  .  .  .  not  what  I  was  after.  The  only  corres- 
pondence I  found  is  this  postcard." 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  reached  into  the  pocket  of 
his  robe  for  his  spectacle  case.  While  he  was  reading  I 
said: 

"Bob  Williams  is  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
Lucy  that  telegram.  I  don't  beheve  we'd  have  much 
trouble  proving  that  he  was  in  Chicago  that  night.  But 
we  don't  need  that  to  Unk  her  with  the  murder.  I  found 
something  else  that's  the  real  McCoy." 

I  took  the  deck  of  cards  from  my  pocket  and  held 
it  up  triumphantly. 

"These  are  the  cards  that  Ruby  Hillyard  carried  from 
the  prison  to  Jack  Toliver!" 

Clume  slid  back  off  his  spine  and  sat  up  straight.  He 
actually  leaned  forward  to  reach  for  the  cards.   He  held 
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the  box  in  his  palm,  staring  down  at  it.  Then  he  looked 
at  me. 

"Are  you  positive  that  these  are  the  cards?  ^' 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  only  know  that  they  are  exactly  like 
the  cards  Ruby  showed  me.  The  same  design  and  color. 
I  didn't  see  the  cards,  only  the  box;  but  the  design  and 
color  of  the  box  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  the 
cards." 

"And  these  were  hidden  in  Lucy's  apartment?" 

"Not  hidden,"  I  said.  "They  were  in  plain  view  in 
the  living-room  table  drawer.  What's  more,  there  were 
two  other  decks  exactly  like  it,  except  that  they  were  a 
little  newer  and  cleaner  than  this  one.  You  see  what  that 
was  for,  don't  you?  If  the  cops  should  happen  to  search 
the  place,  they  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  three  decks 
of  cards,  all  alike,  lying  right  there  in  the  table  drawer. 
They  were  smart  enough  to  put  a  box  of  poker  chips  in 
that  drawer,  too.   The  chips  were  new." 

He  lifted  the  flap  of  the  box,  but  didn't  take  out  the 
cards.  He  got  up  and  went  into  his  bedroom.  When  he 
returned  to  his  chair  he  was  wearing  gloves. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  touch  these  cards,"  he  said. 

"I  took  them  out,"  I  admitted,  "but  I  didn't  go 
through  them.  I  touched  the  edges  of  the  deck  and  the 
top  and  bottom  cards.    I  had  to  see  which  deck  to  take." 

With  a  handkerchief  he  wiped  the  top  and  bottom 
cards. 

"Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,"  he  said.  "There  are  fifty 
other  cards  in  this  deck.  Rufus,  there's  a  card  table  in 
that  closet.  Will  you  get  it  and  set  it  up?  " 

I  set  up  the  table  in  front  of  him  and  pulled  up  my 
chair  to  the  side.  He  shook  the  cards  out  of  the  box  and 
examined  them,  face  and  back,  one  by  one.  He  sent  me 
to  his  desk  for  a  magnifying  glass,  and  with  that  he  went 
through  the  deck  again,  handling  the  cards  with  great 
care  and  touching  only  the  edges.   I  said : 

"I  suppose  you're  satisfied  now  that  Jake  was  right. 
There's  not  a  mark  on  them." 

He  had  put  the  cards  together  and  was  frowning  at 
them  in  perplexity. 
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"I  wonder  whether  you  took  the  wrong  deck,"  he 
murmured. 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't,"  I  said.  "The  others  had  been 
opened  and  shuffled,  but  I  could  see  that  they  hadn't  been 
handled  like  this  one.  This  one  isn't  soiled,  but  it  has 
lost  its  new  look.  You  could  tell  by  the  edges.  The  others 
were  perfectly  white  and  clean.  The  edges  of  this  one  are 
dirtier  than  the  faces  of  the  cards." 

He  held  the  deck  tightly  and  looked  at  the  four  edges. 
He  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  raised  his 
gaze  and  stared  out  of  the  window.  Unmoving  and  un- 
blinking, he  held  his  position  for  such  a  long  time  that  I 
began  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  achieved  that  state 
of  suspended  animation  he  had  been  talking  about. 

Suddenly  he  stirred  himself,  put  the  cards  back  into 
the  box,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"I  doubt  that  the  police  will  find  fingerprints  on  these 
cards,"  he  said.  "I'm  quite  sure  that  they've  been  care- 
fully wdped  off.  I'm  not  ready  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
police,  and  I  feel  justified  in  not  reporting  their  discovery." 

I  said:  "You  can  bet  that  Frank  Toliver  had  sense 
enough  to  use  gloves  before  touching  these  cards." 

"We'll  find  out  about  that  later,"  he  said.  "Right 
now  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  buy  another  deck  like  this 
one.  Bicycle,  Number  82,  in  red.  Do  that  and  I'll  have 
another  job  for  you." 

I  had  to  search  no  further  than  the  stationery  stand  in 
the  St.  Regis  lobby.  Within  five  minutes  I  was  back  in 
Glume's  apartment,  watching  him  at  work  on  the  new 
deck.  He  shuffled  them  thoroughly,  sprung  them  back 
and  forth  between  his  hands  in  order  to  remove  the  stiff- 
ness, and  then  put  me  to  work  playing  casino  with  him. 
I  think  that  playing  casino  is  work. 

A  dozen  games — Glume  managed  to  win  all  of  them 
— brought  an  end  to  that  ordeal.  He  put  the  cards  to- 
gether and  asked  me  for  a  pencil.  With  the  pencil  he 
made  marks  on  the  edges  of  the  deck,  shuffled  the  cards 
again  and  carefully  inspected  the  effect.  It  was  perfect. 
You  couldn't  have  told  one  deck  from  the  other.  He  put 
the  cards  back  into  the  box  and  handed  it  to  me,  sayings 
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"Rufus,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  perpetrate  a  burglary  in 
reverse.    Can  you  get  into  that  apartment  again?" 

"I  can,"  I  said,  "thanks  to  a  mistake  that  I  made. 
I  took  away  the  key  when  I  left." 

"Leave  it  in  the  door  this  time,"  he  said,  "and  leave 
that  deck  in  the  table  drawer.  Perhaps  you'd  better 
telephone  the  apartment  before  you  go.  She  may  have 
returned." 

I  called  Lucy's  number  and  got  no  answer.  Then  I 
set  out  for  Evans  Avenue. 
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In  Lucy's  living-room  I  put  the  substitute  deck  with 
the  other  two  and  closed  the  drawer.  I  smiled,  remem- 
bering Glume's  phrase,  "burglary  in  reverse."  It  was  like 
taking  candy  from  a  baby.  The  job  was  finished.  The 
key  was  in  the  back  door  and  the  door  was  locked.  Now, 
out  the  front  way  like  a  gentleman  and — I  stiffened 
suddenly  to  listening  attention,  the  smile  frozen  on  my 
face.  I  heard  a  car  come  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  building. 

"  Damn ! "  I  said  under  my  breath.  If  somebody  parked 
there  and  sat  at  the  wheel,  I'd  have  to  stay  here  until  he 
drove  away. 

I  crossed  to  a  front  window  and  carefully  made  an 
eye-space  at  a  side  of  the  drawn  blind.  I  caught  my 
breath  sharply  at  what  I  saw.  Lucy  Curtis  was  getting 
out  of  her  car;  and  at  that  moment  another  car  pulled  in 
to  the  curb  and  stopped  behind  Lucy's.  A  man  got  out, 
joined  Lucy  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  two  stood  talking. 
The  man  was  facing  the  windows,  and  I  got  a  good  look 
at  him.  The  brim  of  his  hat  was  turned  down,  but  I 
recognized  him.   It  was  Dick  Lucas. 

I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  must  decide  what  to  do.  They 
were  coming  up  the  walk  toward  the  entrance.  I  left  the 
window  and  made  for  the  kitchen  as  swiftly  and  silently 
as  possible.  I  got  as  far  as  the  dining-room  when  I  heard 
the  front  door  open.  I  kept  going,  and  I  was  in  the  bed- 
room when  Lucy's  voice  brought  me  to  a  breathless  halt. 
She  said: 

"What  was  that?   I  thought  I  heard  someone!" 
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I  stood  perfectly  still,  my  heart  pounding  in  my  throat. 
I  knew  that  I  was  trapped.  I  could  never  walk  across  the 
kitchen  Unoleum,  unlock,  and  open  the  back  door  without 
being  heard.  All  of  the  windows  were  closed,  and  sounds 
carried  through  the  apartment  as  through  a  vault.  I  was 
trapped — not  only  by  Lucy,  but  by  Dick  Lucas. 

I  was  standing  near  the  door  to  the  clothes  closet,  and  I 
made  the  only  possible  decision.  I  reached  for  the  knob, 
pulled  open  the  door,  and  stepped  inside,  closing  the  door 
after  me.  I  passed  my  hand  over  my  wet  face.  If  the 
breaks  didn't  go  against  me,  I'd  be  safe  in  there.  If  only 
Lucy  didn't  open  the  door  of  the  closet  until  after  Lucas 
had  left! 

I  could  hear  them  talking  in  the  living-room.  Lucy 
was  saying : 

"He  didn't  say  anything  to  me  about  it." 

"He  just  decided  he  wanted  them  about  half  an  hour 
ago.  He  tried  to  get  you  on  the  phone  and  you  didn't 
answer.  So  he  says  I  better  hang  around  here  till  you 
showed  up.  I  been  parked  down  the  block  for  the  last  five 
minutes." 

"Is  he  at  home  now?"  she  asked. 

"Sure.  I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  ago.  Gall  him 
up  and  ask  him." 

"That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  she  said. 

The  telephone  was  in  the  bedroom  on  the  night  table. 
I  heard  Lucy's  quick  light  step,  then  the  creak  of  the 
springs  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I  heard  her  lift 
the  receiver  from  its  hook,  and  I  listened  with  all  my 
ears.  I  wanted  to  hear  what  number  she  called.  But  that 
break  went  against  me.  I  heard  only  the  whirring  sound 
of  the  dial. 

Then  she  said:  "Hello,  darling,  this  is  Lucy.  What's- 
his-name  is  here  and  wants  me  to  give  him  the  cards.  .  .  . 
You  did?  But  what's  the  idea?  We  agreed  they'd  be 
safer  here.  .  .  .  Well,  I  think  that's  foohsh.  ...  I  certainly 
do.  .  .  .  Of  course  I  will,  if  you  say  so;  but  be  sure  you  give 
them  back  to  me  tomorrow.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  peeved.  It's 
perfectly  crazy  sending  him  here  in  broad  dayhght!  .  .  . 
Oh,  sure.   Of  course.   You're  always  going  to  get  hold  of 
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it  any  minute ! . . .  Well,  you  haven't  got  it  yet  and No, 

I  couldn't.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  from  getting 
anything  out  of  me.  .  .  .  What  did  you  want  me  to  do — 
go  to  bed  with  him?  I  did  everything  else  but.  Either  he 
doesn't  know  anything  or  he's  smart,  I  can't  tell  which. . . . 
Of  course  I  did.  We  had  about  six  apiece,  and  I  made  his 
twice  as  strong  as  mine.  .  .  .  Well,  handle  it  your  own 
way,  then ;  but  keep  what's-his-name  away  from  here.  .  .  . 
I  know  you  know  all  the  tricks,  but  I  don't  want  to  take 
any  chances.  ..."  She  was  silent  awhile,  listening,  and 
when  she  spoke  again  her  voice  was  softer:  "I  know, 
darling.  I  guess  I'm  getting  a  Uttle  jumpy.  With  every- 
thing going  haywire  like  that  at  the  last  minute.  .  .  .  Sure 
...  I  know.  ...  I  know  you  will.  .  .  .  Of  course.  .  .  .  Of 
course  I  do,  darling.  .  .  .  No,  I  don't  think  it's  safe.  Not 
until  the  worst  blows  over,  anyway.  .  .  .  We'll  manage 
somehow.  We'll  make  our  own  opportunity."  She  laughed. 
"Good-by,  darling  .  .  .  and  be  careful." 

The  receiver  clicked,  and  Lucy  went  out  of  the  room. 
She  said  to  Lucas : 

"Here  they  are.  Now  please  be  careful  when  you  leave. 
I  don't  want  to  get  in  trouble." 

He  laughed.  "Say!  I  got  better  reasons  than  that  for 
bein'  careful." 

"You'd  better  take  those  cards  to  him  immediately. 
He's  waiting  at  home  for  them." 

"That's  just  what  I'm  gonna  do." 

"And  take  care  of  them." 

He  laughed  again.  "Without  the  key  they  ain't  worth 
the  price  of  a  new  deck.   Well,  so-long." 

"I've  got  to  put  my  car  up,"  she  said.  "I'll  wait  until 
you  drive  away." 

The  front  door  opened  and  closed.  After  a  minute  or 
two  it  opened  and  closed  again,  I  waited  until  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  car  at  the  side  of  the  house  going  down  the 
driveway  to  the  garages.  Then  I  left  the  closet  and  ran 
to  the  front  door.  From  the  outside  foyer  I  looked  out  to 
the  street.  Both  cars  were  gone.  I  took  to  my  heels, 
sprinting  down  the  street  and  around  the  corner  to  the 
refuge  of  my  waiting  car. 
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I  drove  only  as  far  as  the  nearest  drugstore.  Closing 
myself  in  a  booth,  I  called  Police  Headquarters  and  asked 
for  Captain  Bruce. 

"I've  got  a  straight  tip  on  Dick  Lucas,"  I  told  the 
Captain.  "He's  on  his  way  to  Frank  Toliver's  house! 
Be  there  any  minute!  Send  enough  men  to  surround  the 
house  and  you  can  take  him." 

"Hold  on! "  said  Bruce.   "How  do  you  know " 

"Don't  waste  time!"  I  shouted.  "I'll  explain  all  that 
later.   Did  I  ever  give  you  a  wrong  steer?  " 

"But " 

"I'll  meet  you  at  Toliver's  in  five  minutes,"  I  said. 
"Tell  the  men  to  go  quietly,  Captain.  Don't  tip  him  off 
and  let  him  slip  out  this  time!" 

I  hung  up,  ran  out  to  my  car,  and  headed  for  Barton 
Street  where  Frank  Toliver  lived.  I  was  sure  that  tliis  was 
the  end  of  the  trail,  and  I  was  exultant  over  the  part  I  had 
played  in  bringing  it  to  a  swift  and  successful  conclusion. 
Thanks  to  my  tip-ofi,  the  police  would  capture  Lucas 
alive.  Trapped  in  his  hide-out,  he  would  have  machine 
guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition  with  which  to  fight  to  the 
death.  At  Toliver's  he'd  have  only  his  automatic,  and  I 
doubted  that  he'd  use  it. 

They'd  get  Toliver,  too;  get  him  with  the  goods.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  D.A.  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about 
enough  evidence  to  obtain  a  conviction.  The  case  was 
practically  cut  and  dried.  Toliver  was  smart.  He  had 
covered  his  trail  marvellously  well.  He  hadn't  been  able 
to  avoid  suspicion,  but  he  didn't  have  to  fear  suspicion 
so  long  as  proof  was  lacking.  He  had  taken  care  of  every 
contingency — except  that  of  my  being  hidden  in  Lucy's 
bedroom.  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief — even  a  burglar 
in  reverse.    I  grinned  gleefully.    I  was  sitting  pretty  now. 

Two  blocks  from  Barton  Street  I  spotted  Captain 
Bruce's  big  grey  Buick.  The  captain  was  on  the  back  seat 
with  Cook  and  Peterkin,  and  Kelly  was  up  front  with  the 
driver.    They  were  travelling  fast  but  without  a  siren.    I 
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followed  them.  They  went  on  past  Barton  and  stopped 
at  the  next  corner.  Spaced  on  that  street  were  two  patrol 
cars  and  three  squad  cars,  and  a  fourth  squad  car  pulled 
up  just  as  I  did.  The  men  sat  in  their  cars,  waiting  for  the 
boss  and  their  orders. 

I  jumped  out  and  ran  to  Bruce's  car.  I  put  my  foot  on 
the  running  board  and  spoke  to  them  through  the  open 
window. 

"He  must  be  there  by  this  time,"  I  said.  "But  you 
could  wait  a  few  minutes  to  make  sure." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  Cook  demanded.  He 
hadn't  forgot  my  parting  remark,  and  his  tone  was  hostile. 

I  hesitated  and  made  a  quick  decision  not  to  confess  to 
housebreaking.  Since  everything  had  turned  out  so  well, 
I  was  safe  in  doing  so ;  but,  I  remembered  that  Glume  had 
said  he  wasn't  quite  ready  to  turn  over  the  cards  to  the 
police.  I  could  have  left  the  cards  out  of  my  story,  but  in 
that  split  second  I  didn't  think  of  that.  I  said: 

"Never  mind  how  I  know.  The  important  thing  is  that 
I  do  know.   I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  coming  here." 

"Where  was  he?" 

"Where  I  was." 

Cook  turned  to  Bruce.  "I  think  he's  trying  to  pull 
our  leg." 

Bruce  looked  at  me  searchingly.  "Is  this  straight  goods, 
Red?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said.    "What  do  you  think  I  am?" 

Cook  answered  me. 

"You're  one  of  those  smart-aleck  go-getter  reporters. 
You  get  the  news  even  if  you  have  to  make  it.  There's 
something  fishy  about  your  knowing  all  about  the  actions 
of  Dick  Lucas." 

I  shrugged.  "Take  it  or  leave  it.  He's  at  Toliver's 
house,  but  I  can't  guarantee  that  he'll  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  there." 

Bruce  and  Cook  regarded  each  other  questioningly. 
They  were  like  fish  swimming  around  a  baited  hook  and 
afraid  to  bite.  Then  Bruce  spoke  up  for  me. 

"He  wouldn't  pull  anything  like  that." 

"He'd  better  not! "  said  Cook,  glaring  at  me. 
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Bruce  got  out  of  his  car  and  walked  down  the  street, 
stopping  at  each  car  and  talking  to  the  men.  They  piled 
out,  looking  at  their  watches  and  loosening  their  guns  in  the 
holsters.  Several  carried  tommy  guns  and  gas  projectors. 
There  were  twenty  in  the  party,  not  counting  the  five  in 
Bruce's  car.  They  went  toward  Barton  Street,  spreading 
out  to  encircle  Toliver's  house  and  block  the  street. 

Bruce  returned  to  the  car,  and  we  waited  there  minutes. 
Then  the  six  of  us  set  out  for  Toliver's.  The  street  w£is 
quiet.  A  cop  stood  on  each  corner,  but  the  rest  of  the  men 
could  not  be  seen.  The  householders  had  no  idea  that 
anything  was  up,  and  none  came  out  of  doors  or  appeared 
at  the  windows.  A  few  cars  were  parked  along  the  street, 
but  there  weren't  any  in  front  of  Toliver's  house. 

Peterkin,  Kelly,  and  the  driver  stood  on  the  sidewalk; 
Bruce,  Cook,  and  I  mounted  the  steps  to  the  front  porch. 
Bruce  rang  the  bell,  and  after  a  moment  Toliver  himself 
opened  the  door. 

"Hello,"  he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone.  His  quick  eyes  saw 
the  three  men  standing  below.    "What's  all  this  about?" 

"Toliver,"  said  Cook,  "we  have  a  tip  that  Dick  Lucas 
is  here.  We  want  him." 

Toliver's  eyes  narrowed  the  least  bit,  but  otherwise  his 
face  did  not  change. 

"I'd  like  to  oblige  you,"  he  answered,  a  trace  of  irony 
in  his  voice,  "but  unfortunately  your  tipster  must  be 
kidding  you." 

"Our  information  is  reliable,"  said  Cook,  and  I  knew 
that  it  hurt  him  to  say  it.  "Are  you  willing  to  let  us 
search  the  house?    I  have  no  warrant." 

"It's  all  right  with  me,"  said  Toliver,  stepping  back 
to  let  us  in.  "There's  nobody  home  but  me.  My  wife  is 
out  and  the  servants  are  off  this  afternoon." 

Bruce  signalled  to  the  men  below  and  they  came  up. 
We  trooped  into  the  house,  and  Toliver  stood  watching  us 
with  that  look  of  ironic  amusement. 

"The  house  is  yours,  gentlemen.   Go  to  it." 

While  the  others  went  through  the  house,  Toliver, 
Cook,  and  I  waited  in  the  front  hall.  I  had  the  dismal 
sinking  feeUng  of  failure,  the  frightened  realization  that 
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Lucas  wasn't  here.  Toliver  was  a  good  actor,  but  his 
attitude  of  perfect  confidence  rang  true.  Standing 
spread-legged,  with  his  hands  buried  in  his  pockets,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  raid  rather  than  resent  it.  His 
satisfaction  was  that  of  a  man  who  has  successfully  put 
over  a  fast  one. 

It  was  Cook,  not  Toliver,  who  looked  trapped.  The 
D.A.'s  face  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were  set  in  a  thin  line.  I 
knew  how  he  looked  when  he  was  seething  with  rage,  and 
he  looked  that  way  now.  We  waited,  listening  to  the  tramp 
of  the  men's  feet  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  saying 
nothing.  The  search  went  on  for  about  fifteen  minutes; 
then  the  men  began  to  drift  back  into  the  hall.  Captain 
Bruce  reported: 

"He's  not  here."  His  face  was  more  deeply  flushed 
than  his  exertion  warranted. 

Toliver  said : 

"Are  you  sure  you  searched  thoroughly?  Did  you  look 
for  trap  doors  and  sliding  panels?" 

Bruce  had  the  good  grace  to  answer  in  kind. 

"We  even  looked  in  the  furnace,  since  there  wasn't  a 
fire  in  it." 

Toliver  laughed  and  clapped  Bruce  on  the  shoulder. 

"You're  a  first-rate  detective.  Captain.  Don't  you 
realize  that  I'd  have  too  much  sense  to  receive  Lucas 
here,  even  if  I  were  the  kind  of  man  our  friend  Cook 
thinks  I  am?"  He  turned  to  Cook.  "You  handle  a  case 
before  you  take  it  to  court  just  about  the  way  you  handle 
it  after  you  get  it  there." 

The  D.A.  took  that  one  on  the  chin  without  hitting 
back.  He  made  a  dive  for  the  door-knob,  opened  the 
door,  and  streamed  out  of  the  house.  Bruce  and  the 
detectiv.es  followed  him.  Toliver  looked  after  them, 
smiUng,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

"You  may  quote  me,  if  you  wish." 

I  said:  "I'm  responsible  for  this.  I  gave  them  the 
tip." 

"  Tou  did !  But  what  made  you  think " 

"You'll  have  to  figure  that  out  for  yourself,"  I  said. 
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When  I  rejoined  Cook  and  Bruce,  they  were  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  captain's  car.  All  of  the  men  had  been 
called  in  and  were  getting  into  their  cars  and  driving  off. 
The  fiasco  was  ended ;  but,  seeing  Bruce  and  Cook  stand- 
ing there  waiting  for  me,  I  knew  that  the  melody  lingered 
on.   I  walked  up  and  faced  the  music. 

Cook  prided  himself  on  never  losing  his  temper,  inside  a 
courtroom  or  out  of  one.  Now  his  record  was  being  put 
to  a  test.  He  glared  at  me,  his  lips  in  a  thin,  tight  line.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  from 
exploding.  His  face  was  red  with  the  effort. 

I  spoke  first. 

"Something  went  wrong,"  I  said.  "He  put  it  over 
on  us." 

"On  us!''  Bruce  echoed  warmly.    "What  the  hell!" 

"All  right,"  I  amended  hastily.  "On  me.  That  tip 
I  gave  you  was  straight  stuff.  About  four  or  five  minutes 
before  I  telephoned  you,  Lucas  got  in  his  car  and  drove 
off  for  Tohver's.  It's  possible  that  he  got  there  and  left 
before  we  arrived.  That's  why  Toliver  looked  like  the  cat 
that  swallowed  the  canary.  Lucas  had  at  least  six  or  seven 
minutes  start  on  us.  That's  all  he  needed.  He  only  had 
to  stop  for  half  a  minute  and  drive  away." 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  Bruce  demanded,  and 
Cook  broke  in  with  a  vague  threat. 

"I'll  give  you  just  one  minute  to  answer  that  question," 
he  said,  shaking  a  finger  in  my  face. 

Maybe  I  would  have  told  them  all  about  it;  I'm  not 
sure.  But  trying  to  throw  a  scare  into  me  was  the  surest 
way  of  shutting  me  up. 

"A  minute  isn't  long  enough,"  I  said.  "If  you  can 
think  of  a  way  to  make  me  talk,  go  ahead  and  tr)^" 

I  turned  away  and  walked  on  to  my  car.  Calling 
Cook's  bluff  was  small  satisfaction.  I  didn't  even  think 
of  him  as  I  drove  towards  the  St.  Regis.  I  thought  of 
Toliver  and  Lucas  and  the  trap  that  hadn't  worked. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMNER  ROAD 


When  I  entered  Glume's  apartment,  he  was  talking  at 
the  telephone.   I  heard  him  say : 

"I'll  look  into  it  at  once.  .  .  .  Of  course.  If  he  deserves 
it,  that's  exactly  what  I'll  do.  .  .  .  Well,  I  must  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story.  ..." 

When  he  hung  up  he  turned  to  me.  His  face  was 
solemn,  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"That,"  he  said,  "was  the  District  Attorney." 

"Telling  papa  on  me,  wasn't  he?"  I  grumbled.  "If 
he  isn't  the  little  boy  next  door.  ..." 

Glume  went  back  to  his  chair  and  made  himself 
■comfortable. 

"Tell  me  what  happened,  Rufus.  Sit  down  first,  of 
course.  According  to  Gook's  story  it  seems  that  you  took 
time  out  from  serious  business  to  indulge  in  a  little  practical 
joking.   I  didn't  know  you  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"What  was  he  trying  to  do — get  you  to  fire  me?  " 

"He  seemed  to  have  that  idea  in  mind.  I'd  be  glad 
to  oblige  him  if  I  thought  you  had  become  a  practical 
joker.  I'd  hate  to  live  in  fear  of  having  a  chair  pulled  out 
from  under  me.   What  happened?" 

I  recounted  my  adventures  in  detail,  leaving  out 
nothing  and  repeating  all  conversations  verbatim. 

"Well,  Lucas  wasn't  there,"  I  concluded.  "At  least, 
the  cops  couldn't  find  him.   The  way  I  figure  it " 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "Repeat  Lucy's  conversation  over 
the  telephone.  And  also  what  was  said  between  Lucy  and 
Dick  Lucas." 

When  I  had  finished  he  meditated  for  a  long  time.  Then 
he  focused  his  eyes  on  me  and  said  slowly : 

"You  will  have  to  be  careful,  Rufus.  For  the  first  time, 
your  position   becomes  clear.     I'm   no  longer  puzzled 
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about  why  Jack  Toliver  telephoned  to  you,  or  why  RubY 
called  you  yesterday  afternoon.  I  suspected  the  reason? 
but  now  I'm  quite  sure  of  it." 

"They  think  I've  got  something  that  belongs  to  them." 

"Exactly.  But  this  gives  us  a  general  idea  about  what 
that  something  is.  The  answer  is  found  in  Lucas'  remark 
about  the  cards.  He  said  that  without  the  key  they 
weren't  worth  the  price  of  a  new  deck.  In  other  words, 
my  contention  that  the  cards  carry  a  message  is  correct. 
But  the  message  can't  be  read  without  knowledge  of  the 
key.   They  think  that  you  have  that  key." 

"I  told  Toliver  that  I  didn't  have  anything  he  might 
want,  that  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  convinced.  I  also  told  him  why  I  led 
Ruby  to  believe  I  had  it." 

"And  Lucy?" 

"I  told  her  the  same  thing." 

"Evidently  she  isn't  convinced  either." 

"She  didn't  sound  like  it  over  the  phone,  did  she?  I 
put  myself  on  the  spot  when  I  fooled  Ruby.  They  think 
I  was  telUng  the  truth  that  time." 

He  nodded  gravely.  "You  must  be  exceedingly 
careful.  We're  dealing  with  a  particularly  vicious  and 
powerful  man.  His  power  lies  in  his  underworld  connec- 
tions, in  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  familiarity  with 
poHce  methods.  All  of  that  makes  him  fearless  and 
unusually  daring.  He  started  something  which,  as  Lucy 
remarked,  'went  haywire  at  the  last  minute.'  I'm  sure 
he  means  to  finish  it." 

"I'll  be  careful,"  I  said  grimly.  "I'm  going  to  ask 
Bruce  for  a  permit  to  tote  a  gun." 

"I  don't  think  that  would  help  you  very  much.  The 
underworld  is  used  to  going  after  men  who  carry  guns.'* 

"You  certainly  make  me  feel  light  and  carefree,"  I 
said. 

"I'm  trying  to  impress  upon  you  the  gravity  of  your 
situation.  Recklessness  is  characteristic  of  you,  and  this 
is  one  time  when  it  would  probably  be  fatal.  Make  no 
more  dates  with  Lucy  Curtis.  If  Ruby  phones  you,  don't 
rush  off  to  meet  her.   Keep  off  the  streets  at  night;  and, 
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day  or  night,  don't  venture  into  any  quiet  neighborhood 
where  you  can  be  slugged  and  taken  for  a  ride.  I  hope 
you'll  take  my  advice." 

"I  shall,"  I  promised. 

He  looked  away  from  me  and  stared  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  window. 

"We'll  get  nowhere  by  rushing  him,"  he  said,  almost 
to  himself.  "He  will  side-step  every  direct  attack.  He 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  with  plenty  of  room  to 
move  about,  and  we'll  never  get  him  until  we  crowd  him 
into  a  corner.  We  can  accomplish  that  only  by  out- 
manoeuvering  him.  We  must  fool  him  as  completely  as 
he  has  fooled  us." 

"He  hasn't  fooled  anybody,"  I  said.  "And  he's  in  a 
corner  right  now,  if  we  will  only  take  advantage  of  it. 
Look  here!  We've  got  Lucy  Curtis  where  we  want  her. 
My  theory  about  her  isn't  a  theory  any  longer — it's  a 
fact." 

"Just  what  have  we  got  on  her,  Rufus?  " 

I  gaped  at  him.  "What  have  we  got  on  her!  You  ask 
me  that  when  you  know  that  Dick  Lucas  was  in  her 
apartment  and  that  she  had  the  cards?" 

He  nodded  slowly.  "Knowing  that,  I  still  ask  the 
question.  But  let  me  put  it  another  way.  What  do  you 
suggest  doing  about  it?  " 

"Arrest  her,"  I  said.  "Clap  her  in  jail  as  a  material 
witness,  accessory  after  the  fact,  for  harbouring  a  dangerous 
criminal,  for " 

"That's  plenty,  Rufus.  Let  us  assume  that  she  has 
been  arrested.   What  then?" 

"Grill  her.    Confront  her  with  the  evidence  and " 

"What  evidence?" 

"Are .you  trying  to  kid  me?"  I  returned  impatiently. 
"What  evidence!  Why,,  the  forged  telegram!  The 
murder  cards  she  had  in  her  possession !  The  visit  of  Dick 
Lucas!" 

"Unfortunately,"  he  sighed,  "those  are  facts,  but  not 
evidence.  We  have  only  your  word  for  it  that  Lucas  was 
in  her  apartment.  We  have  only  your  word  for  it  that 
you  were  in  her  apartment,  hiding  in  a  closet,  when  she 
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received  him.  You  can't  even  prove  that  jou  were  there, 
much  less  that  Lucas  was.  There  would  be  only  your  word 
for  it  that  the  deck  of  cards  you  would  produce  was  taken 
from  her  apartment.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  the  missing  deck.  As  for  the  telegram,  you  over- 
estimate its  value  as  evidence.  Let  us  say  that  Robert 
Williams  is  brought  in  and  questioned  and  that  he  denies 
sending  the  message.  That  would  prove  no  more  than 
that  he  didn't  send  it.  It  wouldn't  prove  that  Lucy  herself 
sent  it,  or  that  she  had  any  guilty  knowledge  whatsoever. 
It  is  regrettable,  Rufus,  but  at  present  we  have  no  evidence 
at  all." 

"I  didn't  realize  that,"  I  said  heavily;  "but  I  see  that 
you're  right.  My  God,  but  that  gang's  clever!  It  seems 
incredible  that  we  can  know  so  much  about  this  case  and 
still  be  unable  to  prove  anything.  I  don't  see  what  we 
can  do." 

"We  can  be  patient,  watchful,  and  very  careful.  We 
must  beat  cleverness  with  cleverness.  I'll  find  a  way." 
He  paused.  "For  the  past  forty  hours  you've  been  going 
at  a  fast  clip.   I  suggest  that  you  subside  for  a  while," 

"I  like  that!"  I  said  in  an  injured  tone.  "That's  the 
thanks  I  get  for  working  my  head  off.  I  haven't  let  down 
a  minute  since  the  case  broke." 

"So  I  was  saying.  And  now  I'm  asking  you  to  take 
it  easy  for  a  while.  From  now  on,  thought  will  be  more 
valuable  than  action." 

"I  don't  have  to  sit  down  in  order  to  think,"  I  said 
huffily.  "I  put  in  plenty  of  action,  but  I  did  some  nice 
thinking,  too.  Who  got  wise  to  Lucy  Curtis?  " 

"You  did,  Rufus." 

"Who  got  hold  of  the  cards?  " 

"You  did,  Rufus." 

"Who  gave  you  the  real  motive  for  this  murder,  and 
who  pointed  out  the  murderer  to  you?" 

Clume  smiled.  "  I  give  you  due  credit.  I'll  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  you  solved  this  case  practically  single-handed. 
But  though  I  pay  homage  to  your  impetuous  action,  I'm 
not  greatly  impressed  by  your  thought  processes." 

"But  you  just  said  that  I  solved  the  case! " 
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"So  I  did.  I  believe  you've  solved  it.  Of  course,  I  can't 
be  sure,  but  certain  inferences  seem  inescapable.  How- 
ever, the  real  job  is  only  beginning.  It  is  one  thing  to 
scent  a  fox;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  catch  him." 

■'Don't  you  think  that  Lucy  might  break  under  a 
grilling?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "She  has  had  four  years  of  train- 
ing under  the  Tolivers.  In  order  to  question  her  we'd 
have  to  put  our  cards  on  the  table,  figuratively  and 
literally.  We'd  lose  our  one  advantage,  our  only  chance 
to  trap  the  fox.  He  mustn't  know  that  we  have  the  cards. 
That's  why  I  sent  you  back  with  the  substitute  deck." 

I  said  forlornly:  "Without  the  key — whatever  that  may 
be — the  cards  aren't  worth  any  more  to  you  than  the 
fake  deck  is  to  Toliver.  I  don't  see  any  way  of  getting 
him  unless  someone  squeals  on  him.  You  say  that  Lucy 
won't  do  it.  There's  not  much  chance  that  Lucas  would, 
even  if  they  capture  him.  That  leaves  Ruby.  They  won't 
have  any  trouble  making  her  talk,  and  I  have  a  feeUng 
that  they'll  find  her  soon." 

Clume  was  still  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

"So  have  I,"  he  said. 


Next  morning  Boley  reminded  me  that  I  was  the 
paper's  political  commentator,  and  that  there  was  a 
column  of  white  space  to  be  filled  with  pros  and  cons.  I 
spent  several  hours  at  the  Capitol,  rounding  up  material 
for  "Round-Up."  The  legislature  was  just  convening  for 
a  special  session  to  begin  Thurdsay,  and  all  of  the  boys 
were  eager  to  get  their  names  in  the  paper.  I  came  away 
with  enough  stuff  to  fill  half  a  dozen  columns. 

When  I  returned  to  the  city  room  the  switchboard 
operator  told  me  that  Frank  Toliver  had  phoned  and  had 
left  word  that  I  should  call  him.  I  hammered  out  the 
column  first,  and  then  I  called  5-2 1 1 1 .  Lucy  answered 
with  her  musical,  "Toliver,  Smedley  and  Toliver." 
That's  hard  to  melodise,  but  Lucy  could  do  it.   I  said : 

"Hello,  Beautiful.  The  boss  asked  me  to  call  him.  Did 
you  have  a  good  time  yesterday?  " 
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"So-so,"  she  said.    "I'd  rather  have  been  with  you." 

"Weren't  there  any  good-looking  men  up  there?" 

"None  with  red  hair." 

"What  time  did  you  get  back?" 

"About  nine-thirty.  I  was  tempted  to  call  you,  but 
I  thought  you'd  be  out  on  a  date." 

"I  was  home,"  I  said,  "resting  up  for  our  next  date." 

"When  is  that  going  to  be?" 

"Soon,  I  hope.  I'll  talk  to  you  later.  Is  the  boss 
there?" 

"I'll  put  him  on,"  she  said. 

Frank  Toliver  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with 
me.  Could  I  drop  in  some  time  today?  I  told  him  I 
could  be  there  within  the  next  half  hour.  It  was  then 
half-past  eleven. 

I  went  into  Glume's  office,  placed  the  manuscript 
of  my  column  on  his  desk,  and  told  him  of  my  appoint- 
ment. 

"I'm  getting  popular  over  there,"  I  said.  "Lucy  wants 
to  date  me,  too." 

Glume  picked  up  the  manuscript  and  read  it  rapidly. 
He  wrote  his  O.K.  on  the  first  page  margin  and  rang  the 
buzzer  for  Jimmy  Grant.  When  Jimmy  had  left  with  the 
manuscript,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  Toliver  business. 

"It's  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  call  at  the  office.  But 
don't  go  with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder.  I  wonder  what  he 
wants  to  talk  to  you  about?  " 

"About  the  raid,"  I  said.  "Just  before  I  left  his  house 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  one  who 
tipped  off  the  pohce." 

"Whatever  made  you  do  that?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  said  it  without  thinking.  I  was  sore 
and  I  felt  kind  of — defiant." 

"You  have  all  the  subtlety  of  a  cannon  ball,  Rufus. 
Well,  get  out  of  it  the  best  you  can." 

"What  shall  I  do  about  Lucy?  You  told  me  not  to 
make  a  date  with  her  and " 

"I  meant  that  you  shouldn't  let  her  lead  you  into 
ambush.  You'll  have  to  manage  to  do  that  without 
letting  her  know  that  you're  wise  to  her." 
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"She  must  know  I'm  wise  to  her,"  I  said,  "but  she 
doesn't  know  how  wise.    I'll  kid  her  along  somehow." 

Both  Smedley  and  Toliver  were  waiting  for  me  in 
Toliver's  office.   Toliver  said : 

"I  hope  you  won't  mind  if  Mr.  Smedley  listens  in." 

I  smiled.  "Not  at  all.  Mr.  Smedley  and  I  shook  hands 
and  made  up." 

"I  apologized  to  him  the  other  day,"  Smedley  ex- 
plained to  his  partner,  "but  after  what  you  just  told  me, 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  my  apology  was  in  order." 

I  drew  up  a  chair  to  the  desk  and  sat  down.  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  my  temper,  whatever  the  provoca- 
tion. I  ignored  Smedley's  crack  and  gave  my  attention  to 
Toliver. 

"You  told  me  yesterday,"  Toliver  said,  "that  it  was 
you  who  told  Cook  that  he  would  find  Dick  Lucas  at  my 
house.    Is  that  so?" 

"It  is  and  it  isn't,"  I  replied  slowly,  trying  to  feel  my 
way  along.  "That  is,  I  was  talking  to  Bruce  about  the 
case.  Going  over  the  whole  thing,  you  know.  When  we 
came  to  the  question  of  your  alibi — or  rather  your 
refusal  to  furnish  an  alibi — I  told  him  what  you  told  me 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  didn't  promise  you  that  I  wouldn't." 

"That  was  your  privilege,"  he  agreed.    "What  then?" 

"Well,  then  we  discussed  that  angle  of  the  case.  Dick 
Lucas,  I  mean.  The  police  have  been  scouring  the  city 
for  him  without  finding  a  trace.  Bruce  figured  that  some- 
one is  keeping  him  under  cover,  but  it  isn't  any  of  his 
underworld  cronies  because  the  police  have  searched  all 
the  places  where  he  might  be  expected  to  hide  out.  That 
gave  me  a  bright  idea." 

"That  I  was  harbouring  him?" 

"Yes.  I'll  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I  didn't  believe 
that  you  saw  Lucas  for  the  first  time  Friday  night.  So 
I  saw  the  possibility  of  his  being  hidden  in  your  house." 

"And  when  you  saw  that — ah — possibility,  Bruce  and 
Cook  got  together  a  raiding  party." 

I  added  uneasily:  "Of  course,  I  had  to  argue  them 
into  it." 

"I  must  say,"  Tohver  said  dryly,  "that  your  arguments 
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must  be  more  convincing  than  your  stories."  He  turned 
to  Smedley.  "What  do  you  think  of  that  yam,  Bill?  " 

Smedley's  lips  were  curled. 

"He's  the  poorest  liar  I  ever  listened  to." 

"You'll  have  to  do  better  than  that,"  Toliver  said  to 
me. 

"Sorry,"  I  returned,  "but  that's  the  best  I  can  do. 
That's  how  it  happened." 

"In  other  words,"  said  Toliver,  his  face  hardening, 
"you  refuse  to  tell  the  truth." 

"That  ^V  the  truth." 

Smedley  gave  his  chair  an  impatient  hitch. 

"Mr.  Reed,"  he  said,  "you're  making  a  big  mistake. 
From  the  very  start  of  this  case,  your  equivocations  and 
downright  falsehoods  have  served  to  mislead  everyone 
interested  in  finding  a  solution.  The  police  are  getting 
nowhere,  and  you  are  at  least  partly  responsible.  Because 
of  the  District  Attorney's  personal  dislike  for  Mr.  Toliver, 
he's  only  too  willing  to  believe  that  he  committed  this 
crime;  and  you,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have  done 
everything  you  can  to  further  his  suspicions." 

"I've  done  nothing  except " 

"Please,  let  me  finish.  You  pretend  to  be  a  good 
newspaperman  with  some  experience  in  police  work.  Then 
you  must  know  that  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  police 
system — aside  from  susceptibility  to  graft — is  the  ten- 
dency to  favour  a  certain  theory  and  concentrate  on  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  As  defence  lawyers,  we 
see  the  disastrous  results  of  that  weakness.  They  arrest 
the  wrong  persons,  bring  them  to  trial,  and  then,  quite 
naturally,  fail  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Meanwhile,  the 
actual  criminals  go  free." 

"That's  all  very  interesting,"  I  said,  "but  what  has 
it  got  to  do  with  mc?" 

"You're  playing  on  that  weakness." 

"Do  you  mean  that  I'm  deliberately " 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  But  very  obviously  you 
believe  that  Mr.  Toliver  killed  his  brother,  and  you've 
been  devoting  all  your  time  and  energy  to  making  Cook 
and  the  police  share  your  behef." 
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Toliver  was  listening  attentively,  sitting  forward  with 
his  hands  clasped  and  his  arms  on  the  desk.  Now  he 
broke  in : 

"Understand,  Reed,  I'm  not  worried  about  myself; 
and  Mr.  Smedley  isn't  worried  about  me,  either.  But  we 
are  worried  about  the  way  this  case  is  going.  Every  day 
counts.  Every  day  that  is  lost  trying  to  build  up  a  case 
against  me  gives  my  brother's  murderer  more  time  to 
make  a  get-away." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?"  I  said. 

"Tell  us  the  truth  about  what  you  know  or  think  you 
know,"  rephed  Toliver.  "Give  us  a  chance  to  weigh 
those  facts  impartially.  The  poUce  don't  seem  to  be 
capable  of  doing  that,  because  they're  sold  on  the  idea 
that  I'm  their  man,  and  they  twist  everything  to  fit  that 
theory.  For  example,  something  led  you  to  believe  that 
Lucas  was  at  my  house  yesterday  afternoon." 

"It  was  a  hunch,"  I  said. 

"Hunch,  my  eye!"  said  Toliver,  with  his  jaw  thrust 
forward.  "You  don't  expect  us  to  believe  that.  You  got  a 
tip  somewhere  and  passed  it  on  to  the  police." 

"It  was  just  a  hunch,"  I  said. 

Toliver  sank  back  in  his  chair.  He  laid  his  arms  along 
the  wide  arms  of  his  chair  and  turned  the  palms  up. 

"It's  no  use.  Bill.  He  won't  help  us.  He's  sold  on  the 
idea  that  I'm  guilty.  I've  done  everything  I  could  to 
convince  you  otherwise,"  he  added,  turning  to  me.  "You 
might  have  known,  when  I  told  you  about  my  meeting 
with  Lucas " 

"I'm  open-minded  about  this  case,"  I  put  in.  "I'm 
no  detective,  and  I'm  not  interested  in  trying  to  solve 
it.  I'm  a  reporter,  and  I'm  only  interested  in  learning 
what's  going  on.  To  use  your  own  phrase,  Mr.  Tohver, 
the  pohce  have  their  job  and  I  have  mine." 

"It's  not  your  job  to  mislead  them,  is  it?"  Smedley 
demanded. 

"I'm  not  misleading  them,"  I  said.  "If  they  are  being 
misled,  you  can  blame  the  facts  that  have  come  to  light. 
Facts  and  testimony." 

"Whose  testimony?"  snapped  Smedley.    "Nobody's 
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been  questioned  by  the  District  Attorney  except  you,  me, 
Mr.  Toliver,  and  Miss  Curtis." 

"That's  right,"  I  sziid,  and  Toliver  broke  in,  addressing 
his  partner: 

"Lucy  doesn't  like  me,  you  know.  She  always  thought 
that  I  was  trying  to  break  up  her  affair  with  Jack.  May- 
be her  talk  with  Cook  wasn't  entirely  favourable  to  me." 

"Did  you  ask  her  what  she  told  him?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  I'll  probably  hear  about  that  when 
Cook  has  another  session  with  me." 

Smedley  sat  a  moment  in  frowning  silence.  Then  he 
said  thoughtfully: 

"  I  don't  trust  that  girl,  Frank.  She  isn't  loyal." 

Toliver  nodded.  "Possibly  not.  I'd  better  have  a 
talk  with  her." 

I  got  up. 

"I  must  be  going,"  I  said,  and  Toliver  looked  up  at  me 
in  a  manner  not  unfriendly. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  in.  Reed.  I'm  sorry  you  feel 
the  way  you  do  about  me.  I  was  hoping  you  would  tell 
me  about  that  tip." 

"It  wasn't  a  tip,"  sneered  Smedley.  "It  was  only  a 
hunch." 

I  bowed  to  him. 

"How  did  you  guess  it? "  I  said. 


Lucy  was  standing  in  the  waiting  room  with  her  hat  on. 

"How  would  you  Uke  to  take  me  to  lunch? "       s^-j 

"Swell!"  I  said.   "Let's  go."  >    ? 

She  looped  her  arm  through  mine,  her  fingers  pressing. 
As  we  started  through  the  doorway  to  the  lobby,  the 
buzzer  sounded  and  Lucy  hesitated. 

"That's  for  me.    I  got  a  good  notion  to No,  I'd 

better  see  what  he  wants." 

"You  may  be  delayed  a  Httle,"  I  said.  "Suppose  you 
meet  me  at  Alcott's  when  you  get  through?  I'll  go  over 
there  and  hold  a  table  in  a  booth." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  be  long,"  she  said. 
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It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  joined  me  at  Alcott's. 
She  sUd  into  the  leather-covered  seat  opposite  me  and 
gave  me  a  smile. 

"WeU,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "since  I  saw  you  last  I've 
joined  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  got  fired.  Frank  fired  me.  He  paid  me  up  to  October 
first  and  told  me  to  toodle-oo." 

"Gee,  that's  too  bad!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  keen  about  working  there 
any  more.  And  I  knew  I'd  get  sacked  sooner  or  later, 
after  what  I  told  the  District  Attorney.  Did  you  tell  them 
about  it?  " 

"Not  a  word,"  I  said. 

"He  asked  me  what  I  had  told  Cook,  and  I  told  him 
the  truth.  So  he  fired  me." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

"I  know  you  didn't,  Rufus.  But  I  wouldn't  care  if 
you  did.  I  don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  that 
office." 

I  thought:  So  that's  what  it's  all  about!  He  asked  me 
there  in  order  to  put  on  a  show  for  me.  I  can  see  through 
the  whole  business.  He  and  Lucy  decided  it  would  be 
safer  if  she  weren't  in  the  office.  So  he  got  me  up  there  so 
that  I  could  see  how  and  why  he  fired  her.  With  her  out 
of  the  office,  there's  less  chance  of  the  police  guessing  the 
connection  between  them.  I  said  to  Lucy: 

"I'm  sure  you  can  get  another  job." 

"Of  course  I  can.  But  I'm  going  to  take  it  easy  for 
a  few  weeks,  anyway.  I'm  just  going  to  rest  and  have  a 
good  time  and — and  try  to  forget."  She  reached  for  my 
hand  and  gave  it  a  meaningful  squeeze.  "Are  you  going 
to  help  me  have  a  good  time?  " 

"I'U  do  my  best,"  I  said. 

She  laughed.    "I  imagine  that's  good  enough." 

The  waiter  came  for  our  order. 

"How  about  a  cocktail?"  she  suggested.  "Do  I  want 
a  manhattan  or  a  martini?  A  martini,"  she  decided, 

I  ordered  martinis. 
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She  studied  the  menu,  frowning  and  pouting  prettily. 

"What  do  I  want  to  eat,  Rufus?  Help  me." 

"Do  you  like  grilled  lamb  chops?" 

"Oh,  no.  Not  lamb  chops.  Soft-shell  crabs,  maybe. 
Are  the  soft-shell  crabs  good  today,  waiter?  " 

"Excellent,  Ma'am." 

"That's  what  I'll  have  then.  But  no  tartar  sauce." 

"Yes,  Ma'am." 

"And  a  spring  salad." 

"It's  past  Labour  Day,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  he  knows  what  I  mean.  Don't  you,  waiter? 
Lettuce  and  tomatoes  and " 

"I  understand.  Ma'am.    French  dressing?" 

"French  dressing  will  be  all  right." 

"And  coffee?" 

"Later." 

I  doubled  the  order,  and  the  waiter  moved  away.  A 
moment  later  a  bar  waiter  brought  the  cocktails  and  Lucy 
raised  hers,  smiUng  at  me  over  the  glass  top. 

"Here's  to  a  new  start,"  she  said.  "With  the  first 
sip  the  slate  will  be  wiped  clean  and  a  new  story  begun." 

"With  a  happy  ending — I  hope,"  I  said,  touching  my 
glass  to  hers. 

We  drank  and  put  down  our  glasses. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  endings,"  she  said  seriously, 
"because  that  often  takes  the  fun  out  of  the  story.  When 
a  girl  thinks  of  the  ending,  she  usually  is  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  sometimes  that  isn't  fair  to  the  fellow.  I 
know  how  men  are.  They  may  like  a  girl — even  be  in  love 
with  her — and  still  not  be  thinking  of  marriage." 

"You  certainly  get  the  man's  point  of  view,"  I  said, 
pretending  to  swallow  the  hook,  line  and  sinker. 

"I  try  to  be  fair,"  she  returned.  "Most  girls  are  selfish, 
don't  you  think?  They  want  the  man  to  be  what  they  call 
'serious,*  even  if  they're  not  serious  themselves.  They 
want  to  bring  an  end  to  an  affair  when  they  want  to,  but 
never  when  the  man  wants  to." 

I  caressed  her  with  my  eyes.  "You're  a  wonderful  girl, 
Lucy." 

"Do  you  really  like  me?" 
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"I'm  crazy  about  you,"  I  said. 

"How  many  girls  are  you  crazy  about?" 

"Have  been  or  are?  " 

"Have  been!  I  don't  care  how  many  you've  had. 
Who  was  it  who  said  that  a  man  who  has  loved  only  one 
woman  has  never  loved  any?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "It  wasn't  Nat  Goodwin, 
was  it?" 

"I  mean,  how  many  girls  are  you  crazy  about  right 
now?" 

"Right  this  minute?" 

"All  right,  I'll  call  your  bluff:  Right  this  minute." 

"Only  one,"  I  said,  "and  you're  the  one." 

She  gave  me  a  melting  look,  a  tremulous  little  smile. 

"You  want  me  to  be  your  girl?  " 

"You  are  my  girl,"  I  said. 

"What  about  the  others?" 

"What  others?" 

"Your  other  girls." 

"There  aren't  any  other  girls.  That's  the  truth,  Lucy." 

"You  haven't  got  a  date  tonight?" 

I  had  walked  into  that,  wide  open.  I  had  to  say  no. 
She  said: 

"Then  we'll  celebrate.  We'll  go  out  to  the  Sunset 
Club  and  dance  and  thenyou  can  take  me  home.'' 

Playing  for  time,  I  lifted  my  glass  and  drained  it.  The 
Sunset  Club  was  a  roadhouse  on  Sumner  Road,  about 
fifteen  miles  out  of  town.  Sumner  Road  led  to  the  village 
of  Sumner  and  to  nowhere  else.  It  wound  through  the 
rolUng  hills  just  outside  Fairmont  and  then  cut  through 
a  desolate  region  of  farmland.  It  was  a  good  road,  wide 
and  newly  paved  on  the  farm-to-market  programme,  but 
traffic  was  hght  and  the  road  was  not  patrolled.  That 
made  it  a  paradise  for  morons  who  liked  to  see  how  fast 
their  cars  could  travel  and  for  swoony  couples  who  could 
park  undisturbed  along  the  dark  shoulders  of  the  road  or 
in  the  still  darker  and  quieter  side  roads.  In  short,  it  was 
not  a  road  I  cared  to  travel  at  night  with  Lucy.  Glume's 
solemn  warning  still  rang  in  my  ears. 

I  put  down  my  empty  glass.   I  said  sorrowfully: 
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"Gee,  Lucy,  I  think  I'll  have  to  work  tonight.  There's 
a  legislature  committee  meeting,  and  I've  got  to  cover  it." 

Her  eyes  hardened  and  she  twitched  a  comer  of  her 
mouth.  I  wasn't  supposed  to  see  that,  and  she  covered  it 
by  softening  her  gaze  and  pouting. 

"Oh,  Rufus!   Do  you  have  to?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  do,"  I  said. 

"How  long  will  it  last?   Can't  we  go  out  afterwards?" 

"Maybe.  There's  no  telling  how  late  it  will  break  up. 
Sometimes  they  sit  there  and  gab  until  midnight.  I'll  try 
to  find  out,  and  then  I'll  call  you  about  five- thirty.  Will 
you  be  at  home  then?" 

"Yes,  and  please  try  to  make  it,  Rufus.  I  want  it  to  be 
tonight." 

4 

When  I  entered  Captain  Bruce's  office  an  hour  later, 
I  found  him  in  a  bitter  mood.  He  greeted  me  with  a  scowl. 

"I'm  busy,"  he  snapped,  "and  I  haven't  any  news 
for  you." 

"But,  Captain " 

"I'm  not  going  to  discuss  the  case  with  you! " 

"I  didn't  come  to  discuss  the  case,"  I  said.  "I  want  a 
permit  to  carry  a  gun." 

"What  for?" 

"Why  do  you  think?  To  protect  myself,  of  course." 

"Against  who?" 

"The  Toliver  gang.  Dick  Lucas  and  his  playmates.  I 
think  they're  about  ready  to  close  in  on  me." 

He  snorted.  "You're  nuts !  They  don't  know  you're  on 
earth." 

"That  shows  how  littie  you  know  about  this  case," 
I  said. 

"What  makes  you  think  they're  gunning  for  you?"  he 
demanded.   *  *  Were  you  threatened  ? ' ' 

"Indirectly." 

"  What  does  that  mean?  " 

"Look  it  up  in  the  dictionary,"  I  returned  irritably. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "And  while  I'm  doing  that,  sup- 
pose you  look  up  the  regulation  covering  the  issuance  of 
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permits  for  carrying  guns?  We  must  be  convinced  that 
the  applicant  has  valuable  property  to  guard  or  that  he's 
been  threatened.   Otherwise,  nothing  doing." 

"How  am  I  supposed  to  convince  you?" 

"Offer  proof  that  you're  in  danger." 

"What's  proof  to  me  would  be  just  so  much  horse- 
feathers  to  you,  Captain.  I  haven't  received  any  Black 
Hand  letters,  and  nobody's  taken  a  shot  at  me.  But  you 
know  my  part  in  this  case." 

"Sure;  you're  the  monkey  wrench." 

"Never  mind  the  wise  cracks.  This  is  serious.  That 
gang  is  after  me  for  the  same  reason  that  Jack  Toliver 
phoned  me  just  before  he  was  murdered.  There's  a 
message  on  the  cards  that  Hillyard  sent  to  Jack  Toliver, 
but  it  can't  be  deciphered  wdthout  a  key.  For  some  reason, 
those  fools  believe  that  I  have  the  key.  Ruby  thinks  so, 
and  she  told  the  rest  of  the  gang  that  I've  got  it." 

"That  message  stuff  is  Glume's  idea,"  said  the  captain. 
"He  called  up  the  D.A.  and  told  him  all  about  it.  It's 
aU  wet." 

"Have  you  got  a  better  theory? " 

"We  haven't  got  any  theory.  We're  concentrating 
on  getting  Ruby  and  Lucas,  and  we'll  have  both  of  them 
within  forty-eight  hours.  Then  we  won't  need  any  fancy 
theories  because  we'll  know  it  all." 

"Meanwhile,  I'm  on  the  spot,"  I  said. 

"You're  on  the  spot  with  me,"  he  returned  bitterly. 
"I  trusted  you  yesterday;  stood  up  for  you  against  the 
D.A.  And  you  let  me  down." 

"I  couldn't  help  that,"  I  said.  "My  tip  was  on  the 
up  and  up." 

"The  hell  it  was!  Childish  revenge,  Cook  called  it. 
And  I  agree  with  him.  He  wouldn't  act  on  your  charges 
against  Lucy  Curtis,  so  you  laid  us  open  to  ridicule.  Well, 
we're  off  of  you  now.  You'll  have  to  get  your  police  news 
without  any  help  from  us.  If  Clume  wants  an  even  break 
with  the  other  papers,  he'll  have  to  put  on  somebody 
who's  trustworthy." 

"So  that's  it!" 

"Yep,  that's  it!" 
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"All  right,"  I  said.  "That's  a  slap  in  the  face  that  I 
won't  take  lying  down.  Before  this  case  is  over,  you  and 
Cook  are  going  to  learn  what  ridicule  really  is." 

"I  know,"  he  said  scornfully;  "the  Power  of  the 
Press.  You  half-ass  reporters  think  you  can  rule  the  roost 
because  you've  got  a  paper  behind  you.  But  the  Power  of 
the  Press  doesn't  mean  one  paper;  it  means  all  the  papers. 
And  we've  got  the  other  two  papers  solidly  behind  us.  Do 
your  worst,  and  see  where  it  gets  you." 

I  went  out,  raging.  I  knew  that  Bruce  spoke  the  truth. 
The  Times  and  the  Star-Herald  were  up  in  arms  because 
of  our  recent  scoops ;  they  suspected  Cook  and  Bruce  of 
showing  favouritism  and  giving  us  an  inside  track.  Some  of 
the  fellows  had  complained  to  their  chiefs,  and  trouble  was 
brewing.  But  if  we  were  switched  to  a  siding  and  they  were 
given  the  right  of  way,  they'd  hail  it  as  a  personal  triumph 
over  us  and  whoop  it  up  for  Cook  and  the  police  department. 

I  stood  in  front  of  Headquarters,  scowhng  at  the  world 
in  general.  The  September  afternoon  scowled  back  at  me. 
Clouds  had  rolled  up  overhead,  blotting  out  the  sun,  and 
thunder  rumbled  through  them,  low  and  menacing. 
People  on  the  street  glanced  anxiously  upward  and 
quickened  their  pace,  hoping  to  get  somewhere  before  the 
rain  caught  them.  It  hadn't  started  to  rain,  but  the  smell 
of  it  was  in  the  air;  you  could  feel  it  in  the  rising  wind.  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  weather.  I  didn't 
know  then  that  the  approaching  storm  was  ordered  just 
for  me.   I  realized  that  later. 

I  saw  Sergeant  Nick  Dello  coming  down  the  street 
towards  Headquarters  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 

"Nick,"  I  said,  "I'm  in  trouble  and  you  can  help  me. 
Bruce  is  sore  at  me  on  account  of  that  raid  yesterday,  and 
I  can't  convince  him  that  I  was  on  the  level.  He  has 
threatened  to  cut  me  off  from  all  the  breaks,  and  he  means 
it.  That  makes  it  tough  for  me,  with  something  likely  to 
break  any  minute  in  the  ToUver  case.  Will  you  help  me?  " 

"How?" 

"By  tipping  me  off  if  you  hear  anything.  I'll  be  at  the 
office  until  six,  and  after  that  I'll  be  at  home.  You  can 
phone  me  and  nobody  will  ever  be  the  wiser." 
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He  thought  it  over  a  moment. 

"I  guess  I  can,"  he  said.  "Run  along  and  don't 
worry." 

I  was  in  the  city  room  when  the  storm  broke.  A  dagger 
of  lightning  ripped  open  the  swollen  belly  of  the  sky,  and 
a  torrent  of  rain  came  down.  Its  fury  was  quickly  spent, 
but  at  five-thirty,  when  I  telephoned  Lucy,  the  rain  was 
falling  steadily. 

"I  must  cover  that  meeting,"  I  told  her  regretfully. 
"We'll  have  to  make  it  tomorrow  night." 

"But  maybe  you'll  get  away  early,"  she  said.  "Even 
ten  or  ten-thirty  would  be  early  enough." 

"The  weather's  pretty  bad,"  I  hedged. 

"I  don't  mind  the  rain,"  she  said.  "I  Uke  it." 

"I'll  call  you,"  I  said,  "if  I  get  away  before  ten- 
thirty." 

"I'm  sure  you'll  manage  it  some  way,"  she  said. 
"We'll  go  out  to  Sunset  for  a  while  and  dance  and  get  a 
little  tight,  and  then  we'll  go  home  and  we  should  worry 
if  it's  raining." 

I  put  away  the  phone  and  looked  up  to  see  Clume 
standing  near  by,  wearing  his  hat  and  raincoat. 

"That  was  Lucy,"  I  said.  "She  won't  take  no  for  an 
answer.  They're  set  for  me  all  right.  She  said  she  Ukes 
the  rain.  I  suppose  she  does — ^for  her  purpose.  Can  you 
imagine  a  more  desolate  spot  than  Sumner  Road  on  a 
rainy  night?" 

He  said  solemnly:  "You'd  better  stay  at  home  tonight, 
Rufus." 

"I'll  tell  the  world  I'm  going  to  stay  at  home." 

"Be  on  your  guard.  They  may  have  other  tricks  up 
their  sleeve.    I  know  who's  running  this  show." 

"So  do  I,"  I  said,  "and  I'm  not  falling  for  any  tricks 
whatsoever." 

5 

I  prepared  myself  for  an  evening  of  comfortable 
relaxation.  A  good  dinner  under  my  belt,  slippers  on 
my  feet,  my  collar  open,  and  the  knot  of  my  tie  pulled 
down,  I  settled  myself  in  a  chair  that  would  have  satisfied 
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Clume  and  began  to  read  a  current  mystery  yam.  It 
wasn't  a  busman's  holiday.  The  lethal  methods  used  by 
the  murderer  in  the  book  had  no  parallel  in  my  experience. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  genius  at  devising  strange  ways  to 
remove  his  victims  from  this  mortal  coil,  while  every 
murder  victim  I've  ever  seen — and  I've  seen  plenty — was 
done  for  in  a  most  commonplace  manner;  the  murderer 
blazed  away  with  a  gun,  lunged  with  a  knife,  swung  the 
proverbial  "blunt  instrument,"  or  put  drugstore  poison 
in  food.  Whatever  ingenuity  the  murderer  possessed  was 
put  to  evading  detection  or  capture. 

At  a  httle  past  nine  o'clock  the  telephone  rang  and  I 
got  up  to  answer  it.  A  man's  voice  said,  "Is  that  Red? 
This  is  Nick.  I've  got  something  for  you." 

**  A  break  in  the  Tohver  case?  "  I  asked. 

"It's  a  new  one,"  he  said.  "Someone  phoned  in  that 
he  found  a  body  in  a  shack  on  Sumner  Road.  That's  all 
I  know  about  it.  Bruce  went  out  to  investigate." 

"Whereabouts  on  Sumner?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  gathered  that  the  shack  is  on  an 
un worked  farm  about  five  or  six  miles  out.  If  you're 
going  out  there  you  can  ride  out  until  you  see  the  police 
cars.  They  left  about  five  minutes  ago." 

"Thanks,  Nick,"  I  said.  "I  guess  I'd  better  look  into 
it." 

It  took  me  only  a  few  minutes  to  get  myself  ready  for 
outdoors.  As  I  crossed  the  rear  yard  to  the  garage,  I  was 
still  thinking  about  the  quirk  of  circumstance  that  was 
taking  me  out  to  Sumner  Road  in  spite  of  my  resolution 
not  to  go  there.  I  could  resist  the  strategy  of  Toliver,  Dick 
Lucas,  and  Lucy  Curtis;  but  I  couldn't  beat  the  news- 
paper game.  I  assured  myself  repeatedly  that  it  was 
coincidence.  Nick  didn't  speak  with  an  accent,  but  he  had 
a  certain  peculiar  intonation  that  was  unmistakable. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  it  was  Nick  Dello  all  right. 

I  was  annoyed  because  my  uneasiness  persisted  in  spite 
of  my  reason  to  be  reassured.  As  I  drove  out  of  my 
driveway  into  the  dark  street,  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
illumination  of  the  headhghts  of  some  car  that  was 
parked  a  httie  way  down  the  block.   It  pulled  away  from 
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the  curb  as  I  made  the  turn  into  the  street,  and  through  my 
rear-vision  mirror  the  bright  headlights  were  reflected 
into  my  eyes.  For  half  a  block  I  bore  the  discomfort  of 
the  glare;  then  I  reached  out  and  twisted  the  mirror  aside. 

"Nuts! "  I  said.  I  was  hke  an  old  woman  peering  fear- 
fully into  dark  corners,  quaking  at  small  sounds.  Bracing 
myself  against  the  uneasy  qualms  that  assailed  me,  resisting 
the  impulse  to  look  back  to  see  if  I  was  being  followed,  I 
headed  for  Sumner  Road. 

The  rain  was  falling  steadily,  beating  down  on  the 
car  top  hke  the  ticking  of  many  clocks.  A  haze  hung  in 
the  air,  making  the  street  hghts  as  blurry  and  unreal  as 
their  reflections  in  the  wet  streets.  The  hghts  became 
fewer  as  I  drove  southward,  and  after  I  passed  the  city 
limits  on  Sumner  Road  there  were  no  hghts  at  all  except 
the  mist-shortened  beams  of  my  headhghts.  For  a  while 
the  road  was  winding  as  it  passed  through  the  hills;  then 
it  straightened  out  between  flat  fields. 

This  was  Sumner  Road.  A  voice  taunted  me:  "So 
you  wouldn't  come  out  here  tonight!"  I  reached  out 
and  adjusted  the  rear-vision  mirror.  Far  behind  me  were 
twin  moons  of  yellow  hght  encircled  by  rings  of  white 
mist.   My  insides  turned  over,  and  I  increased  my  speed. 

I  scarcely  breathed  until,  a  few  miles  further  on,  I  came 
upon  the  police  cars.  There  was  a  gateway  through  a 
broken-down  fence,  and  on  the  muddy  road  beyond  stood 
the  cars,  five  of  them  in  a  hne  with  their  headlights  and 
spothghts  directed  towards  a  frame  shack  in  the  field.  I 
didn't  want  to  block  the  lane  by  turning  in  behind  the 
cars,  so  I  left  my  car  on  the  shoulder  of  the  main  road  and 
walked  in.  Ashamed  of  the  crawhng  fear  I  had  felt,  I  put 
it  out  of  my  mind  and  tramped  through  the  mud  to  the 
shack. 

The  spotlight  of  the  front  squad  car  was  directed 
through  the  open  doorway,  hghting  the  interior.  The 
usual  gang  was  there:  Bruce,  Peterkin,  Kelly,  Jordan, 
and  the  Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  Dale.  In  addition  there 
were  a  couple  of  cops,  Jimmy  Nelson  of  the  Star-Herald, 
and  Bill  Orcutt  of  the  Times.  As  I  came  through  the  door- 
way, the  spothght  sending  my  lengthened  shadow  before 
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me,  the  men  in  the  room  turned  to  look  at  me,  but  I  did 
not  look  at  them.  My  eyes  were  held  by  the  object  that  lay 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

It  was  the  naked  body  of  Ruby  Hillyard. 

She  lay  on  her  back  as  if  asleep,  and  her  pillow  was 
a  dark  stain  of  blood  which  had  soaked  into  the  wood.  It 
was  a  strange  picture,  at  once  beautiful,  horrible,  and 
obscene.  In  that  order,  emotions  swept  over  me.  First  I 
beheld  a  woman  with  long  shapely  legs  and  firm  rounded 
breasts,  her  skin  milk-white  against  the  rough  dark 
boards,  young  and  beautiful  in  her  nakedness.  After  a 
moment,  horror  constricted  my  heart  and  sent  a  cold 
shudder  to  my  shoulders.  Then  I  was  revolted  by  the 
obscenity  of  her  exposure  to  the  eyes  often  men.  I  looked 
up  at  Bruce  and  said  savagely : 

"Why  the  hell  don't  you  cover  her! " 

He  gave  me  a  wry  smile,  as  if  he  had  swallowed  vinegar. 

"What  with?" 

I  took  off  my  raincoat  and  flung  it  over  the  body. 
Some  of  the  men  laughed,   and  Jimmy  Nelson  said: 

"By  Gk)d!  That's  a  Une  for  my  story!  'The  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  raincoat  identified  as  belonging  to  Rufus 
the  Red  Reed,  a  reporter  on  the  Express.' " 

I  whirled  on  him,  my  fury  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
jibe  that  roused  it.  I  brought  back  my  fist  and  would 
have  let  him  have  it  if  Bruce  had  not  caught  my  arm  and 
shouted : 

"Cut  that  out!   What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

It  was  the  question  rather  than  his  restraining  hand 
that  stopped  me,  for  I  suddenly  realized  what  was  the 
matter  with  me.  I  was  experiencing  the  reaction  from  the 
terror  that  had  possessed  me  ever  since  I  had  spoken  with 
Nick  Dello.  By  acting  tough  and  rowdy,  I  was  trying  to 
make  myself  forget  how  abjectly  afraid  I  had  been.  I  was 
shaken  as  well  by  a  sudden  understanding  of  the  situation. 
I  saw  the  relationship  between  Lucy's  attempt  to  lure  me 
to  Sumner  Road  and  Nick  Dello 's  call  which  had  brought 
me  here.  It  wasn't  coincidence  after  all.  If  Ruby's  body 
had  not  been  discovered,  and  if  I  had  driven  out  this  way 
with  Lucy,  Dick  Lucas  and  his  gang  would  have  brought 
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me  to  this  very  shack  where  I  might  see  what  they  had 
done  to  Ruby  before  they  gave  me  the  same  medicine.  I 
couldn't  have  saved  myself  by  giving  them  what  they 
wanted;  I  didn't  have  it. 

My  anger  subsided  and  left  me  with  a  sick  feeling  at  the 
pit  of  my  stomach.  My  arms  dropped  to  my  sides ;  and 
Bruce,  looking  at  me  oddly,  let  me  go.  I  said : 

"I'm  sorry,  Captain.   My  nerves  are  on  edge." 

"I'll  say  they  are.  I  never  knew  you  to  get  upset  at 
sight  of  a  corpwe." 

"That's  because  I  never  before  saw  myself  in  the  place 
of  the  corpse,"  I  told  him.  "Well,  never  mind;  you 
wouldn't  understand  what  I  mean.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
happened?" 

"You  see  what  happened." 

"How  did  you  find  her?" 

"A  couple  of  vags  were  hiking  in  from  Sumner,  and 
they  thought  they'd  come  into  this  shack  and  dry  out. 
They  beat  it  and  let  us  know  as  soon  as  they  could  find  a 
telephone." 

I  looked  at  Dr.  Dale. 

"When  do  you  think  they  killed  her,  Doctor?  " 

"She's  probably  been  dead  since  yesterday;  perhaps 
Saturday." 

"Did  they  rape  her?" 

"I  haven't  made  an  examination." 

"I  was  wondering  why  they  stripped  her,"  I  said, 
explaining  the  question. 

Bruce  said : 

"There  are  her  clothes,  over  there  in  the  corner.  Look 
at  them  and  tell  us  what  you  think." 

His  flash  travelled  to  a  dark  corner,  and  I  walked  over 
to  the  small  heap  of  clothing.  I  lifted  up  the  garments, 
one  by  one :  the  skirt  and  coat  of  a  blue  tailored  suit,  the 
blue  hat  she  had  worn  Friday  night,  a  pair  of  sheer 
chiffon  hose,  a  brassiere,  silk  or  rayon  step-ins,  narrow  , 
band  garters,  a  white  blouse,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes 
of  dark  blue  leather.  I  saw  at  once  why  she  had  been 
stripped.  The  clothing  was  in  shreds.  The  linings  had 
been  ripped  out  of  the  coat,  hat,  and  shoes;  the  heels  of 
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the  shoes  had  been  broken  away  from  the  soles;  every 
seam  in  the  garments  had  been  opened. 

I  let  them  fall  back  to  the  floor  and  turned  to  Bruce. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?"  I  said.  "It's 
plain  enough." 

He  nodded  glumly.  "I  guess  it  is." 

"Now  maybe  you'll  beUeve  what  we've  been  telling 
you  all  along,"  I  said.  "About  the  cards." 

"  It's  beginning  to  look  Hke  it,"  he  admitted  grudgingly. 

"Beginning!"  I  echoed  the  word  with  scorn.  "Glume 
gave  you  the  setup  last  Saturday.  Cook  said  it  was  a  pipe 
dream." 

"It  looked  Uke  it." 

"That's  because  you  didn't  think  of  it  first.  Well,"this 
should  convince  you.  They  were  trying  to  find  the  key 
so  that  they  could  read  the  message." 

"It  must  be  written  on  a  very  small  piece  of  paper," 
he  said  thoughtfully,  "if  they  thought  they  could  find  it 
in  those  hems." 

"I  don't  believe  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
looking  for,"  I  said.  "  They  thought  she  had  it  and  brought 
her  here  to  find  out.  They  couldn't  find  it  on  her,  so " 

"How  do  you  know  they  didn't  find  it?" 

"Because  they've  been  after  m^,"  I  replied.  "That's 
why  I  asked  you  for  a  permit  to  carry  a  gun.  If  they  had 
found  it  on  Ruby,  they  wouldn't  still  be  looking  for  it, 
would  they?  I  know  what  happened  here.  When  they 
couldn't  find  it  on  her,  they  tried  to  make  her  tell  them 
where  it  was.  She  did  the  best  she  could;  told  them  that 
I  had  it.  They  probably  beHeved  her,  but  they  killed  her 
anyway  in  order  to  shut  her  up  and  put  her  out  of  the  way 
for  keeps.  After  they  had  found  the  key  and  the  money, 
she'd  have  been  a  bother,  because  it  was  her  money. 
Hillyard  left  it  to  her.  So  they  got  rid  of  her." 
"What  makes  you  think  they're  after  you?  " 

"I  told  you  that  this  afternoon.  I  can't  give  you  any 
black-and-white  evidence.    Lucy  Curtis  tried  to  make 

me  date  her  tonight  and " 

"That  Curtis  girl!"  he  said,  somewhat  despairingly. 
"We  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  about  her." 
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I  shrugged.  "We  won't  start  that  argument  again. 
You  and  Cook  are  putting  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 
the  basket  hasn't  any  bottom.  Ruby  was  going  to  clear 
up  the  case  for  you.  Well,  Ruby  isn't.  Now,  your  last 
hope  seems  to  be  Dick  hucas.  If  he  gets  away " 

"He  won't  get  away.    He  can't." 

"Maybe  not,"  I  said.  "But  even  if  you  catch  him,  he 
won't  squeal." 

"No?   Don't  be  too  sure  of  that." 

I  paused  a  moment  to  consider  that  answer.  Then  I  said: 

"Do  you  mean  that  Cook  would  make  a  trade  with 
a  killer  Uke  Lucas?" 

"  Maybe,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"But " 

"The  State  made  Hillyard  pay  for  the  killing.  It 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  compromise  to  let  Lucas  off  with 
a  Ufe  sentence  in  return  for  evidence  against  Frank 
Toliver.  With  Lucas  in  for  life  and  ToUver  convicted  in 
this  case,  we'd  be  sitting  pretty." 

"That's  no  compromise,"  I  said.  "It's  practically  a 
surrender  to  Dick  Lucas.   The  people  won't  stand  for  it.'* 

"We'll  see  about  that." 

I  knew  that  I  was  talking  tommyrot;  the  people  stand 
for  anything.    I  said: 

"You  haven't  found  Lucas  yet,  and  it  doesn't  look  Uke 
you'll  ever  find  him." 

"Maybe  we  won't  have  to  find  him,"  he  returned. 
"  Maybe  he'll  save  us  the  trouble  by  giving  himself  up.  I 
beheve  he  will  when  he  hears  news  of  our  terms.  Every- 
body in  the  underworld  must  know  about  it  by  this  time. 
It's  bound  to  reach  his  ears.  It's  just  a  matter  of  con- 
vincing him  that  we  mean  business." 

I  gave  him  a  long,  steady  look,  and  he  seemed  to  flinch 
under  iti 

"That's  not  your  plan,"  I  told  him  quietly.  "I  know 
you  pretty  well.  Captain,  and  that's  not  your  way  of 
handling  a  case.  You  wouldn't  willingly  compromise 
with  any  criminal,  and  certainly  not  with  a  rat  Uke 
Lucas.  You're  leaning  over  backward  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  Ben  Cook,  and  you're  making  a  mistake." 
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"We've  got  to  break  this  case  some  way,"  he  said, 
a  little  sulkily.    "I'm  supposed  to  take  orders." 

"Not  from  Cook." 

"No;  but  Chief  Ransom  is  backing  Cook  in  this." 

"I  get  it,"  I  said.  "I  suppose  you  can't  help  yourself. 
Well,  Cook  has  only  one  egg  left  in  his  basket,  and  if  that 
one  falls  through  the  hole,  he's  sunk.  Then  maybe  you'll 
want  to  play  along  with  us  and  get  somewhere.  All  that's 
needed  now  is  some  good  tough  pohce  work.  The  detec- 
tive work  is  done;  I  did  it.  There  isn't  any  mystery.  The 
set-up  is  perfectly  plain.  All  you  have  to  do  is  close  in 
from  the  right  direction — and  that  will  be  that.  You  can't 
reach  Frank  Toliver  through  a  direct  attack,  and  you 
can't  reach  him  through  Lucas.  But  you  can  reach  him 
through  Lucy  Curtis." 

Jordan  came  over  to  us  and  spoke  to  Bruce. 

"We're  through  here.  Captain.  I  can  take  the  body 
to  the  morgue  in  the  back  of  my  car." 

"All  right,  let's  clear  out  then." 

Kelly  and  Peterkin  bent  over  the  body  and  Kelly 
tossed  my  raincoat  to  me.  I  put  it  on  and  went  out  into 
the  night.  As  I  walked  away  from  the  white  glare  of  the 
lights,  the  blackness  ahead  was  impenetrable.  I  groped 
my  way  to  the  highway,  stepping  into  puddles  and 
stumbling  over  ruts.  I  got  into  my  car,  put  my  key  in  the 
ignition  lock  and  turned  it,  my  foot  reaching  for  the  starter 
and  my  hand  reaching  for  the  light  button.  Before  I 
could  press  down  on  one  or  pull  out  the  other,  the  door 
at  my  left  swung  outward.  I  reached  for  it,  thinking  that 
I  had  failed  to  catch  it  securely,  and  found  myself  looking 
into  the  snubby  muzzle  of  an  automatic.  The  shadowy 
form  behind  the  muzzle  spoke  with  deadly  quietness: 

"Reach  for  it,  you  son-of-a-bitch !  Open  your  trap 
and  I'll  let  you  have  it!" 

Terror  crawled  under  my  hair. 

"They  got  me,"  I  thought.    "I'm  done  for." 

I  raised  my  hands  into  the  air. 

"Get  out  of  there,"  ordered  my  captor.  "And  keep 
those  hands  up." 

I  stepped  down  into  the  road,  facing  him. 
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"Turn  around!" 

I  turned,  facing  the  other  way,  and  the  hard  muzzle 
jabbed  my  back. 

"Get  going!" 

There  was  a  sedan  parked  behind  my  car.  As  I  moved 
towards  it,  someone  inside  started  the  motor. 

"Get  in!" 

The  man  with  the  gun  opened  the  rear  door  and  I  got 
in.    He  sat  beside  me,  keeping  the  gun  on  me. 

"All  right,  Jack,"  he  said  to  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
"let's  go." 

The  driver  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Sumner.  As 
we  went  past  the  field  where  the  shack  stood,  bathed 
in  the  streams  of  light,  the  place  seemed  so  near  that  I 
might  reach  out  and  touch  it.  Silhouettes  of  men  came 
out  and  walked  towards  the  automobiles  in  the  lane.  I 
sat  forward,  looking  at  them. 

The  man  beside  me  put  his  left  hand  on  my  chest  and 
shoved  me  back  against  the  seat. 

"Sit  back,  Bricktop.  They  ain't  gonna  do  you  no 
good." 

"I  know  it,"  I  said.   "Nothing  will  do  me  any  good." 

He  laughed  harshly. 

"Hear  that.  Jack?"  he  called  to  the  driver.  "Bricktop 
says  nothin'  won't  do  him  no  good."  He  turned  to  me. 
"You're  a  bright  boy,  ain't  you?" 

"I  think  I'm  God-damn  dumb,"  I  said.    I  meant  it. 

He  laughed  again. 

"Hear  that.  Jack?  He  says  he's  God-damn  dumb. 
He  says  he  ain't  no  bright  boy." 

The  driver  was  silent,  leaning  forward  over  the  wheel 
and  peering  through  the  streaming  windshield. 

"I  don't  think  you're  so  dumb,  Bricktop,"  my  captor 
went  on.  "A  dumb  guy  don't  know  nothin'  and  you 
know  plenty." 

I  turned  my  head  toward  him  and  then  ventured  tc 
turn  it  a  little  more  so  that  I  could  glance  out  of  the  rear 
window.   The  light-bathed  shack  had  dwindled  to  a  hazy 
point  of  light  in  the  black  expanse.   The  man  beside  me, 
keeping  the  gun  against  my  ribs,  looked  back,  too.   The 
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light  was  receding  from  the  shack,  as  if  the  cars  were 
backing  out  of  the  lane  to  the  highway. 

"Looks  Uke  they're  leavin',  Jack,"  he  said  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel.   "Pull  in  the  first  side  road  and  we'll  wait." 

I  sank  back  against  the  seat.  I  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  do,  but  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
I  considered  my  chances  of  grabbing  the  gun,  but  I 
decided  that  I'd  surely  get  a  bullet  in  my  belly.  These 
torpedoes  knew  their  trade;  when  they  got  a  gun  on  you, 
they  had  you  for  keeps. 

One  circumstance  was  in  my  favour:  they  didn't 
want  to  kill  me  if  they  could  help  it  .  .  .  not  yet.  They 
were  after  the  key  to  the  code,  and  they  thought  I  had 
it  or  knew  where  it  was.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  them 
if  a  bullet  sealed  my  lips.  So  they  must  have  figured.  For 
the  time  being  they  wanted  me  to  Hve  as  much  as  I 
desired  life. 

However,  I  must  not  bank  too  heavily  on  that.  With 
that  gun  in  my  ribs,  any  sudden  movement  of  mine 
would  bring  about  a  natural  reaction;  and  after  the 
trigger  was  pressed  I  wouldn't  be  helped  by  the  fact 
that  they  regretted  my  premature  death.  Later  on,  per- 
haps, I'd  find  an  opportunity  that  granted  me  at  least  a 
fifty-fifty  chance. 

I  was  gripped  by  a  deathly  fear.  My  brain  reeled  with 
terror,  my  skin  crawled  with  it.  My  stomach  felt  like  a 
big  rock  in  my  body.  I  wasn't  so  much  afraid  of  death 
as  I  was  of  the  preliminaries.  They  would  try  to  make 
me  tell  them  something  that  I  was  unable  to  tell  them. 
If  I  had  the  key  I  could  save  myself  from  nameless  horror 
by  giving  it  to  them.   But  I  didn't  have  it. 

I  kept  thinking  about  what  I  knew  of  gangster  methods. 
I  knew  a  good  deal  about  them.  I  had  read  about  them 
and  heard  about  them,  and  I  had  seen  the  bodies  of 
tortured  victims.  I  recalled  the  body  of  Tony  Gravelli, 
found  in  a  warehouse  basement.  He  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Amy  Scott's  gang.  How  long  he  had  been  held 
in  that  basement  we  never  knew,  but  his  mangled  body 
gave  frightful  evidence  of  what  had  happened  there.  His 
hands  had  been  crushed  to  masses  of  pulp,  and  the  cast- 
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iron  lemon  squeezer  with  which  it  had  been  done  was 
found  near  by  with  bits  of  flesh  and  bone  cUnging  to  it  Uke 
lemon  rind.  His  ears  had  been  hacked  off,  and  he  had 
been  castrated.  He  hadn't  been  able  to  wait  for  their 
bullet;  he  had  bled — or  suffered — to  death. 

Ruby  Hillyard  had  got  off  easy.  But  she  had  been  able 
to  save  herself  from  torture  by  telUng  them  that  I  had 
what  they  wanted.  I  wondered  whether  these  two  men 
alone  would  take  me  in  hand,  or  whether  they  would 
take  me  somewhere  to  join  other  members  of  the  gang.  I 
prayed  that  ToUver  would  be  there.  Once  I  had  seen 
him  among  them  he'd  have  to  kill  me,  but  he  wouldn't 
let  them  torture  me  first. 

The  car  was  travelUng  slowly,  the  driver  looking  for 
a  side  road.  After  a  while  the  driver  saw  one  that  he 
Uked,  put  on  the  brakes,  and  the  car  skidded  a  little 
on  the  turn.  We  went  on  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  and 
the  man  beside  me  said: 

"This  is  O.K.    Douse  the  ghms." 

My  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
and  with  the  headhghts  out  I  could  see  better.  The  man 
on  the  front  seat  twisted  around  to  face  us.  I  wondered 
whether  we  had  reached  the  spot  that  was  to  be  my 
torture  chamber.    I  sat  still — waiting.  .  .  . 

"Think  it's  aw  right  to  Hght  up  a  smoke,  Hank?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Hank.  "We're  safe  here.  Them 
dicks  went  back  to  town.  We'll  park  here  for  a  while. 
What  time  was  it  on  that  clock?" 

The  man  called  Jack  struck  a  match,  Ughted  a  cigarette, 
and  looked  at  the  dash  clock. 

"Quarter  to  ten." 

"We'll  wait  fifteen  minutes.  I  figger  the  Boss  will 
be  out  by  that  time.  He'll  set  out  soon  as  he  hears  the 
cops  ha.ve  got  back  to  town." 

"Wanna  reefer?" 

"Light  me   one." 

"Say,  Hank,  guess  who  I  met  on  the  street  today? 
NelUe  Seymore.  You  remember  the  skirt  that  Lefty 
McGinnis  used  to  lay — that  pretty  Uttle  blonde?" 

"What  about  her?" 
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"Nothin'  except  she's  back  in  town.  She's  whorin'  at 
Madame  Lulu's." 

"I  give  a  good  God-damn."  Hank  took  the  cigarette 
handed  back  to  him  and  inhaled  slowly  and  deeply, 
with  his  mouth  open.  The  pungent  smoke  of  marihuana 
swirled  in  the  car. 

"I'm  gonna  see  her  sometime,"  Jack  went  on,  un- 
daunted. "Maybe  tonight  if  we  get  through  early 
enough  and  the  Boss  pays  us  off.  I  always  had  a  weakness 
for  that  dame." 

"Whatcha  been  waitin'  for?" 

"Hell,  didn't  she  belong  to  Lefty?  And  after  he  ditched 
her,  she  went  out  of  town  somewheres.  .  .  .  Whatsa  matter 
with  these  reefers?    Ain't  got  much  kick." 

"Mine's  O.K." 

"Kinda  weak,  ain't  they?" 

"Give  'em  time." 

They  were  silent  a  moment,  inhaling,  letting  the 
narcotic  soak  into  their  blood.   Jack  said: 

"Wonder  how  long  this  red-headed  bastard  will  keep 
us  workin'  tonight." 

"That  depends  on  how  good  a  boy  he's  gonna  be." 
Hank  turned  to  me.  "You  gonna  be  a  good  boy,  Brick- 
top?" 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  answer,  and  I  was  wrong.  Hank 
waited  a  moment  and  then  swung  his  open  left  hand 
against  my  face.  His  right  hand  held  the  gun  against  me. 
The  blow  was  unexpected  and  I  gasped  at  the  impact. 

"Answer  me  when  I  talk  to  you!"  The  reefer  in  his 
mouth  hobbled  with  his  words,  and  sparks  fell  on  the  seat 
between  us. 

"  Sure,"  I  said.  "  I'll  be  a  good  boy."  My  face  stung. 

"He'll  be  a  good  boy,"  Hank  said  to  Jack. 

"The  Boss  says  he's  a  tough  baby,"  said  Jack. 

"They're  all  tough  babies  to  start  off  with." 

"Yeah.    They  don't  stay  tough  very  long." 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  tough  at  all,"  I  ventured  to  say. 
In  my  tortured  nightmare  I  wanted  to  find  some  way 
to  win  their  favour,  to  make  them  Uke  me  a  httle.  I 
couldn't  get  their  sympathy;  they  had  none.    But  if  I 
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could  make  them  feel  that  I  was  a  right  guy,  I  might 
get  off  a  little  lighter. 

'*So  you  ain't  gonna  be  tough  at  all,"  said  Hank. 
"Now  that's  damn  white  of  you.  Damn  white.  Ain't  it 
damn  white,  Jack?" 

"It  sure  is,"  said  Jack. 

Jack  opened  a  window  and  cool  damp  air  came  in, 
clearing  away  the  dense  smoke.  The  men  tossed  away 
their  reefers,  and  Jack  lighted  fresh  ones,  handing  one 
back  to  Hank.  They  smoked  their  second  in  silence,  more 
intently.  When  they  had  burned  down  to  their  fingers 
they  tossed  them  out  of  the  window. 

"One  more,"  Hank  said  in  a  queer  staccato  voice. 
The  gun  jumped  a  little  at  my  ribs. 

Jack  produced  two  more. 

"Got  any  niatches.  Hank?"  His  voice,  too,  sounded 
different. 

Hank  said,   "Naw." 

"I've  got  some,"  I  said.  "They're  in  this  side  coat 
pocket. 

Hank  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  and  found  the  book 
of  matches.  He  handed  them  to  Jack  and  then  swung 
his  fist  into  my  face. 

"Why  the  hell  didn't  you  say  so  sooner?"  he  snarled. 
"You  red-headed  son-of-a-bitch  bastard!" 

The  blow  caught  me  on  the  nose  and  lips,  and  I  tasted 
blood.  I  didn't  dare  to  raise  my  hand  to  my  face.  Jack 
began  to  laugh  hysterically,  and  Hank  said  yenomously : 

"Sumpin  telk  me  this  baby  is  gonna  try  to  get  tough. 
He  thinks  he's  a  tough  baby." 

I  thought:  They'll  soon  get  to  work  on  me;  the  reefers 
are  beginning  to  get  them.  I  decided  that  they  would 
take  me  back  to  the  shack  where  we  would  join  Dick 
Lucas  and — if  I  had  any  luck — Frank  Toliver.  I  tried 
to  cUng  to  the  behef  that  ToUver  would  be  there,  but  deep 
in  my  mind  I  knew  that  he  wouldn't  be.  It  would  be , 
Lucas,  more  cruel  and  inhuman  than  any  of  them.  Lucas 
and  these  two  wild,  snarling  mad  dogs. 

I  kept  thinking  that  I  had  better  make  a  break  for  it. 
I  made  plan  after  plan  for  escape,  not  completing  one 
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before  I  was  at  work  on  another.  Desperation  made  the 
plans;  hope  held  me  back. 

I  believe  that  no  truer  Une  was  ever  written  than  that 
one  about  hope  springing  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
Human  life  and  human  hope  are  almost  synonymous 
terms,  for  where  one  is  found  the  other  will  be  found  also. 
I've  never  seen  a  truly  hopeless  person,  and  I  don't 
believe  anyone  else  ever  saw  one.  I've  seen  men  and 
women  starving  in  the  gutters  and  still  hoping  that  to- 
morrow will  give  them  a  break.  I've  seen  people  who  were 
eaten  up  with  cancers  still  hoping  that  something  could 
be  done  for  them.  I've  seen  men  and  women  who  found 
escape  through  suicide,  and  not  even  they  disproved  my 
thesis.  For  they  left  notes  behind  saying  that  they  were 
better  off  dead.    Better  off!   Isn't  that  hope? 

That  night,  sitting  in  the  sedan,  waiting  for  the  men 
to  finish  their  reefers,  I  clung  to  hope.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  hoped  for.  I  hoped  for  Frank  Toliver  to  be  at  the 
shack,  though  I  knew  he  wouldn't  be.  I  hoped  for  a 
prowling  motor-cycle  cop  to  come  up  and  save  me, 
though  I  knew  that  there  wasn't  a  cop  within  ten  miles. 
Hope  fought  against  reason,  and  hope  won  out.  Reason 
turned  to  straw  every  floating  spar  for  which  hope 
reached;  yet  hope  didn't  sink. 

So  I  waited  instead  of  taking  desperate  measures.  I  sat 
quietly  with  blood  trickUng  down  my  face  and  dripping 
from  the  point  of  my  chin  and  the  taste  of  it  acrid  in  my 
mouth.  The  effect  of  the  marihuana  on  the  two  men  was 
different.  Jack  became  increasingly  elated  and  jovial; 
Hank  grew  more  sullen  and  vicious.  Hank  snapped 
his  cigarette  butt  out  of  the  window  and  asked  harshly 
what  time  it  was.  Jack  struck  a  match  and  looked  at 
the  clock. 

"Holy  cripes!"  he  cried.    "It's  ten  past  ten!" 

He  tossed  his  reefer  away  and  started  the  motor.  Then 
he  switched  on  the  Ughts  and  we  went  down  the  road, 
looking  for  a  turning  place. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  main  road.  Hank  shouted: 

"Step  on  it!  We're  late." 

Jack  stepped  on  it.  The  motor  roared,  and  we  ploughed 
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through  the  night  and  the  slanting  rain.  I  couldn't  see 
poles  and  trees  and  fences  flashing  past,  there  was  no  light 
on  the  dash  by  which  to  read  the  speedometer,  but  I  knew 
that  we  were  travelling  fast.  I  remembered  the  highway 
between  the  side  road  and  the  shack.  For  several  miles 
it  was  straight;  then  there  was  an  S  curve;  then  it  lay 
straight  again,  past  the  shack  and  all  the  way  to  the  hills 
outside  the  city.  I  wondered  whether  Jack  would  remem- 
ber the  curve  and  slow  down  for  it. 

The  headlights  of  the  car  were  weak,  casting  a  yellowish 
splash  of  Ught  not  far  ahead  of  the  car.  We  were  getting 
close  to  the  curve,  I  knew,  and  Jack  wasn't  slowing  down. 
Automatically,  I  leaned  forward,  trying  to  see  the  road 
ahead.  Hank  swung  his  fist  and  I  fell  back  with  a  moan  of 
pain.  It  was  a  powerful  blow,  landing  soUdly  on  my  jaw, 
and  I  felt  consciousness  flowing  out  of  me.  I  could  hear 
Hank  shouting  curses  at  me,  but  his  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  a  great  distance.  He  hit  me  again  and  I  slumped 
in  the  seat,  feeling  the  shock  of  the  impact  of  his  fist  but 
no  pain.  I  fought  against  losing  consciousness.  During 
that  struggle  I  heard  a  wild,  unearthly  scream,  and  I 
thought  I  felt  the  car  rising  into  the  air,  like  a  plane  at  the 
take-oflf.  I  was  leaving  the  seat  and  I  thought:  He'll  hit 
me  again  for  this. 

The  blow,  when  it  came,  was  shattering.  It  was  Uke 
the  end  of  the  world,  a  turning,  twisting,  crashing  up- 
heaval of  earth  and  sky.  Crushed  between  them,  I  fell 
into  a  pit  of  blackness. 


As  I  had  fought  against  leaving  consciousness,  so  did 
I  seem  to  fight  against  returning.  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
shack  and  that  they  were  torturing  me.  They  were  pour- 
ing hot  metal  into  my  nostrils  and  plunging  knife  blades 
into  my  brain.  I  jerked  and  rolled  my  head  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  sharp  agony.  I  could  hear  their  voices  saying, 
"Have  you  got  it?  Have  you  got  it?"  and  I  groaned, 
"No!   No!   No!   No!" 

Then  a  voice  said  something  else.  It  said,  "He's 
coming  round,"  and  I  felt  a  steady  splash  of  water  on  my 
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face.  I  opened  my  eyes  to  a  blinding  flash  of  light  and 
quickly  closed  them  again.  I  protested  feebly:  "I  haven't 
got  it.   Let  me  alone.  ...   I  haven't  got  it!" 

I  opened  and  closed  my  eyes  several  times,  and  then  I 
kept  them  open,  my  mind  possessed  by  a  confused  won- 
derment. It  seemed  a  long  time  before  things  took  form 
and  meaning.  I  wasn't  in  the  shack.  I  was  lying  out- 
doors and  rain  was  dropping  on  my  face,  cool  and  sweet. 
My  hands  closed  around  wet  grass,  and  I  held  on  to  it 
while  the  swirUng  earth  steadied.  Rain.  .  .  .  Grass.  .  .  . 
Then  a  face  hovering  above  me,  a  face  that  was  vaguely 
familiar.  I  said,  "Oh!  It's  you!"  and  closed  my  eyes 
sleepily. 

When  I  opened  them  again  everything  was  clearer. 
I  saw  a  number  of  men  and  recognized  most  of  them. 
Asaph  Glume  said  anxiously,  "Do  you  think  he's  all  right, 
Doctor?  "  and  the  young  man  in  the  white  coat  answered, 
"I  think  so."  I  sat  up  painfully  and  Glume's  arm  went 
around  my  shoulders. 

"Lie  quietly." 

"I'm  all  right,"  I  said. 

I  raised  my  hand  and  tenderly  felt  my  face  and  the  top 
of  my  head  while  I  looked  around  me.  The  field  was 
illuminated  by  the  headlights  of  several  automobiles,  and 
an  ambulance  that  stood  in  the  road.  About  twenty 
yards  away,  to  my  right,  was  the  twisted  wreckage  of  a 
car,  and  between  me  and  the  wreckage  lay  the  sprawUng 
body  of  a  man. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"That's  the  fellow  who  had  you,"  Gaptain  Bruce 
repHed.    "He's  dead." 

"There  were  two  of  them,"  I  said.  "Where's  the 
other  one?" 

"If  there  were  two,  one  got  away.  We  found  only  one, 
and  his  neck  is  broken." 

"I  hope  to  hell  it's  Hank,"  I  said  bitterly. 

"It's  Henry  Gleason,"  nodded  Bruce. 

"The  other  one  was  named  Jack,"  I  said.  "He  was 
kind  of  stout,  I  think — I  couldn't  see  him  plainly  in  the 
dark.    They  picked  me  up  when  I  left  the  shack  and 
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forced  me  into  their  car.  Jack  drove  and  Hank  kept  a 
gun  on  me  in  the  back  seat.  They  parked  down  the  road 
a  piece  and  waited  to  take  me  back  to  the  shack.  I 
gathered  that  Lucas  would  meet  them  there.  Maybe 
ToHver,  too.  How  did  you  find  me?  "  I  looked  at  Glume. 
"How  do  you  happen  to  be  here?" 

Bruce  answered  both  questions. 

"I  saw  your  car  standing  out  on  the  road  when  we 
drove  away  from  the  shack.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  were  in  it,  waiting  to  follow  us  back  to  town.  It 
wasn't  until  I  returned  to  my  office  that  I  began  to  wonder 
about  it.  I  remembered  that  the  headUghts  weren't  on, 
and  that  struck  me  as  strange.  Then  I  wasn't  so  sure  that 
you  had  been  in  it,  and  I  got  uneasy.  I  called  your  home 
and  you  weren't  there.  Then  I  called  Mr.  Glume  to  see 
if  you  had  got  in  touch  with  him,  and  he  thought  we'd 
better  come  out  here  and  look  around.  Your  car  is  still 
standing  there,  and  we  were  looking  around  there  when  a 
motorist  stopped  to  tell  us  about  this  wreck  up  the  road." 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"A  httie  past  eleven." 

"I  must  have  been  out  an  hour.  Did  you  look  in  the 
shack?" 

"It  was  empty." 

"I  suppose  that  fellow  Jack  wasn't  hurt  and  he  went 
there  to  tell  the  others  that  Hank  and  I  were  killed  in  the 
wreck.    Then  they  beat  it  before  you  got  there." 

The  young  doctor  was  holding  my  wrist,  his  fingers 
on  my  pulse.  He  said,  "You're  all  right,"  and  let  my 
hand  fall. 

"Sure,  I'm  OK,"  I  agreed,  '*Let's  see  if  I  can  stand 
up." 

They  helped  me  to  my  feet.  With  Glume  on  one  side 
and  Bruce  on  the  other,  I  walked  across  the  field  to  the 
road.  A  wrecker  had  just  driven  up,  and  the  workmen 
were  looking  over  the  smashed  car. 

"You  drive  back  with  us,"  Bruce  said  to  me.  "I  guess 
you  don't  need  the  ambulance." 

"My  head  aches,  but  otherwise  I'm  all  right.  Take 
me  back  to  my  car  and  I'll  drive  it  in." 
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"You  can't  drive  a  car!"  Clume  protested. 

"Why  not?  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I'm 
not  going  to  leave  it  there  all  night." 

"The  stubbornness  wasn't  knocked  out  of  him,"  Clume 
remarked  to  Bruce.  "There's  no  use  in  arguing  with 
him.    I'll  take  a  chance  and  ride  with  him." 

We  got  in  Bruce's  car,  and  the  driver  took  us  down 
the  road  about  a  mile,  pulling  up  alongside  my  car. 
Clume  and  I  transferred  ourselves  to  the  coupe,  and  the 
others  waited  until  I  got  started.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
were  to  follow  me.  I  settied  myself  behind  the  wheel  and 
looked  across  the  field  toward  where  the  shack  stood.  It 
was  invisible. 

"Rain  and  reefers,"  I  said.  "Fate  has  strange  accom- 
plices." 

I  pulled  out  the  light  switch  and  with  the  other  hand 
reached  for  the  ignition  key.  The  key  was  already  turned 
on  and  the  lights  went  on  weakly.  I  stepped  on  the  starter. 
There  was  no  response. 

"My  battery's  dead,"  I  said.    "I  left  the  ignition  on." 

"Bruce  came  to  stand  beside  my  car. 

"I've  got  a  chain,"  he  said.   "We'll  tow  you." 

On  the  way  back  to  town  I  told  Clume  of  my  adventure, 
explaining  my  remark  about  rain  and  reefers. 

"The  reefers  made  him  drive  like  crazy,"  I  concluded, 
"and  the  rain  wrecked  us  on  the  curve." 

"You  owe  your  Ufe,  however,  to  the  blows  on  the  jaw," 
Glume  returned.  "When  you  were  flung  from  the  car 
you  were,  I  gather,  almost  unconscious.  Your  complete 
relaxation  let  you  off  with  nothing  worse  than  a  bump 
on  the  head." 

Bruce  towed  us  to  a  garage  in  town  and  there  took 
leave  of  us.  I  asked  for  a  rental  battery,  and  Clume  and 
I  waited  while  it  was  being  installed.  The  mechanic 
lifted  out  his  seat.  I  was  standing  at  the  side  opposite 
the  mechanic,  and  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  space  under  the 
seat. 

"I  usually  find  some  change  under  there  when  they 
look  at  the  battery,"  I  told  Clume.  "It  slides  out  of  my 
pants*  pockets.    Once  I  found " 
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Clume  was  standing  behind  me,  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  He  thrust  me  aside  and  reached  for  a  smaU 
bit  of  paper.  He  stepped  back  and  unfolded  it,  disclosing 
a  long,  narrow  strip.  It  had  been  torn  from  the  top  of  a 
newspaper  page  and  bore  this  legend:  Friday  Evening, 
September  ii,  1936.  THE  EVENING  EXPRESS 
FIFTEEN 

Glume  gazed  at  it,  long  and  intently.  At  length  he  said: 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this?" 

"It's  a  date-Une  from  our  paper,"  I  said. 

"That's  obvious.    Did  you  tear  it  off?" 

"No.    I  wonder " 

"So  do  I.  Last  Friday  was  the  nth.  Did  Hillyard 
have  newspapers  in  his  cell?" 

"There  was  a  pile  of  them  on  his  bunk." 

Glume  slowly  folded  up  the  paper  and  tucked  it  in  his 
vest  pocket.    The  mechanic  said: 

"All  set.   Your  battery  will  be  ready  tomorrow  night." 

We  chmbed  into  the  car. 

"Fate  has  strange  accompUces,"  said  Glume. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TRAP 


My  head  throbbed  with  pain  as  I  drove  to  the  Express 
building.  My  nose  and  lips  were  only  a  httie  swollen, 
but  they  felt  the  size  of  pillows,  and  the  bump  on  top  of 
my  head  seemed  so  large  I  was  surprised  that  my  hat 
would  cover  it.  Glume  wanted  me  to  drop  him  off  at  the 
office  and  go  home  and  get  to  bed,  but  I'd  have  had  to 
be  a  lot  sicker  than  I  was  to  have  waited  until  tomorrow' 
to  see  page  15  of  the  Express  for  September  11. 

The  night  watchman  let  us  in,  and  we  chmbed  the 
stairs  to  the  city  room  where  scrubwomen  were  removing 
the  dregs  of  yesterday's  news.    I  went  at  once  to  the  files 
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for  a  copy  of  Friday's  paper,  took  it  to  Glume's  office, 
and  spread  it  out  on  his  desk. 

Page  1 5  of  that  issue  was  devoted  to  syndicated  stuff — 
an  installment  of  the  current  serial,  "Love  Triumphant"; 
the  observations  of  a  Washington  correspondent ;  Walter 
Winchell's  obstetrical  ward;  an  "Answers  To  Questions" 
department,  and  (this  is  what  engaged  our  interest)  a 
daily  feature  by  Harry  Crane  titled  "Winning  Bridge." 

It  was,  as  usual,  the  report  of  a  well-played  hand, 
describing  the  bidding  and  the  play  and  commenting 
on  the  problems  involved  and  the  strategy  used.  As 
is  customary  in  articles  of  this  kind,  the  four  hands  were 
illustrated  like  this: 

NORTH 
♦  A  Q  8 

V  Q  J  7  5 
4   K  2 

4^  J  9  4  2 
WEST  EAST 

4  10  2  4kK76S4 

4rA10  642  ^K98 

4A976  4   10  54 

d^  5  3  4^  K  7 

SOUTH 
4  J  9  3 

V  3 

4   Q  J  8  3 

^  A  Q  10  8  6 

"Cards!"  I  exclaimed.    "That  must  be  it!" 

Clume  did  not  answer  me.  He  gave  me  a  look  that 
reproved  me  for  stating  anything  so  obvious.  Turning 
away  from  the  desk,  he  went  to  the  szife  and  began  to 
spin  the  dial.   I  said: 

"Oh!  Have  you  got  the  cards  here?" 

He  must  have  considered  that  one  obvious,  too,  for  he 
remained  silent.  He  took  out  the  red-boxed  deck,  re- 
turned to  the  desk,  and  settled  himself  in  his  chair. 
Reaching  into  a  drawer,  he  brought  out  the  tan  kid 
gloves  he  had  worn  yesterday  in  his  apartment  and  began 
to  massage  his  hands  into  them. 

Clume  and  I  react  differently  to  excitement.  It  shuts 
him  up  like  a  clam,  while  it  makes  me  talkative.    That 
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calm,  deliberate  manner  of  his  when  things  were  happen- 
ing or  were  about  to  happen  always  annoyed  me  a  little. 
I  knew  his  cool  detachment  was  only  a  pose;  it  is  only 
human  to  become  excited  when  the  race  is  in  the  last 
stretch.  A  person  wants  to  cheer  and  yell  or,  when  that 
isn't  quite  sane,  to  talk. 

Not  Glume.  On  a  dull  day  he  could  talk  your  ear  off 
and  get  hysterical  over  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  cestus 
by  Roman  boxers,  but  when  the  chips  were  on  the  board 
and  the  ball  was  about  to  click  into  the  slot  he  acted  as  if 
he  had  drunk  starch  water  and  moistened  his  lips  with 
glue. 

I  began  to  blab,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  annoy 
him  as  much  as  his  silence  annoyed  me. 

"So  you  brought  your  gloves  to  the  office  this  morning, 
too!  Is  that  how  you  spend  the  day — playing  sohtaire? 
I'm  surprised  you'd  take  the  chance,  considering  what 
happened  to  the  other  sohtaire  players.  It  seems  that 
Death  always  sits  in  and  makes  it  double  sohtaire.  Since 
you  can't  see  him,  it  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  stack  the 
deck  against  you." 

He  ignored  me.  When  his  gloves  were  on  he  shook 
the  cards  out  of  the  box  and  laid  them  out  on  his  desk, 
following  the  pattern  in  the  paper.  Then  he  sat  and 
looked  at  them  in  perplexity,  raising  a  hand  to  stroke  his 
nose. 

" Rufus ! "  he  said  at  length.  "What  do  you  know  about 
the  game  of  bridge?" 

"  Not  much,"  I  replied.  "  What  do  you  want  to  know?  " 

"I  must  pick  up  these  cards  in  proper  sequence.  With 
what  group  shall  I  begin?" 

"The  bidding  starts  with  the  dealer,"  I  said.  "The 
play  starts  with  the  player  at  the  left  of  the  one  who  wins 
the  contract.  The  article  tells  you.  Let's  see.  East  was 
dealer.   South  won  the  contract.   West  started  the  play." 

"I'll  try  West,"  he  decided. 

He  gathered  up  the  cards  of  West's  hand,  first  the 
spades,  then  the  hearts,  diamonds  and  clubs,  and  con- 
tinued around  clockwise.  When  the  deck  was  formed, 
he  looked  at  its  edges  and  frowned. 
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"That  won't  do,"  he  said  impatiently.  "East  was  the 
dealer.   We'll  try  starting  there." 

He  distributed  the  cards  again.  I  said:  "I  doubt  that 
Hillyard  knew  anything  about  bridge.  He'd  probably 
think  in  tenns  of  directions — North,  East,  South,  West. 
Or  North,  South,  East,  West." 

He  picked  up  the  cards  again,  beginning  with  North 
and  going  around  to  West.  That  didn't  work,  either,  so  he 
redistributed  them  and  tried  the  other  sequence  I  sug- 
gested. When  the  deck  was  formed.  North's  spades  were 
at  the  top  and  West's  clubs  at  the  bottom.  He  tapped 
the  deck  on  the  desk  until  the  edges  were  smooth  and 
looked  at  them. 

"Not  quite,"  he  said.  "I  beheve  the  sequence  is  right, 
but  the  sides  of  some  of  the  cards  are  reversed  from  their 
order  when  Hillyard  wrote  his  message.  I'll  have  to 
straighten  that  out." 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  make  a  night  of  it,"  I  said. 

"It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes,"  he  rephed.  "The 
message  is  written  on  one  side;  therefore  the  other  side, 
Uke  the  ends,  should  be  unmarked.  I'll  turn  the  cards 
until  one  side  is  white." 

He  got  to  work,  turning  certain  cards  without  changing 
their  order  in  the  deck.  Within  five  minutes  the  job  was 
finished.  The  edge  on  which  he  was  working  became 
white  and  unmarked,  and  when  we  looked  at  the  opposite 
side,  there  was  the  printed  message: 

DUNLAP  BARN  41  M  W  60  STALL  3 

He  gazed  at  it,  as  if  to  engrave  it  on  his  memory.  Then 
he  shuffled  the  cards  thoroughly  until  both  sides  of  the 
deck  took  on  the  soiled,  mottled  appearance,  returned 
the  cards  to  the  box  and  the  box  to  the  safe. 

I  waited  for  him  to  speak,  and  when  he  didn't  I  said 
caustically : 

"Of  course  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to  confide  in  a 
stranger  Hke  me.  Not  until  there's  some  dirty  work  to  be 
done,  anyway.   But  what  does  it  mean?" 

"Just  as  I  expected,  it  tells  where  the  money  is  hidden." 
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"Sure,"  I  said.  "Stall  3  in  Dunlap's  bam.  But  what 
do  you  make  of  the  rest  of  it?" 

"That  tells  us  where  the  bam  is.  It's  41  miles  west 
on  Highway  60.  We'll  drive  out  there  tomorrow."  He 
put  on  his  raincoat.  "You  must  get  some  sleep,  Rufus. 
You  need  it." 


It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  city  room 
next  morning,  and  Jimmy  Grant  jumped  me  as  soon  as  I 
came  up  the  stairs  and  told  me  that  the  boss  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  went  into  Glume's  office,  and  he  looked  me 
over  carefully. 

"How  do  you  feel  this  morning?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  I  said.    "When  do  we  start?" 

"Right  away.  I  looked  up  Dunlap.  He  has  a  farm  in 
Brownlow  Gounty,  eight  miles  west  of  Kensington,  which 
is  33  miles  from  here.  His  reputation  is  good,  and  he 
probably  harboured  Dan  Hillyard  innocently.  We'll 
see. 

To  my  city-bred  eyes,  all  farms  look  pretty  much  aUke. 
There's  the  residence,  usually  a  two-story  house  of  clap- 
board, a  barn  that  is  larger  and  more  important-looking 
than  the  residence,  a  silo,  and  a  few  nondescript  buildings 
— all  surrounded  by  a  great  deal  of  space.  Neither  of  my 
grandmothers  lived  further  than  a  mile  from  Broadway 
and  Market,  so  the  sight  of  a  farm  doesn't  stir  any  child- 
hood memories  of  bucolic  Thanksgiving  holidays,  a 
favourite  theme  of  stories  for  the  kiddies. 

Farms  strike  me  as  being  dreary  places,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  fields  are  covered  with 
a  brown  stubble  Uke  the  jowls  of  a  man  who  forgot  to 
shave.  They  look  so  poor  and  run-down  at  the  heels  that 
I  almost  expect  one  to  ask  me  for  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

That  shows  how  littie  I  know  about  farms;  for  Glume 
regarded  the  Dunlap  place  appraisingly  as  we  drove 
alongside  it  to  the  entrance  gate,  and  remarked: 

"This  looks  Uke  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county. 
It's  interesting  to  note  that  Dunlap  is  prosperous;  there's 
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less  likelihood  of  his  having  been  bought.   I'm  sure  we'll 
have  no  trouble  with  him." 

I  didn't  ask  him  how  he  knew  that  this  farm  was  better 
than  the  others  we  had  passed  because  I  wasn't  interested, 
and  I  was  intent  on  finding  a  break  in  the  barbwire  fence 
that  would  let  us  in.  I  hoped  he  was  right  about  our  not 
having  any  trouble;  I  wasn't  in  a  condition  to  meet 
trouble  on  equal  terms.  I  was  stiff  and  sore  from  head  to 
foot,  my  scalp  was  painfully  tender,  and  I  made  faces  like  a 
whinnying  horse  trying  to  keep  my  bruised  lips  away  from 
my  teeth.  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  I'd  meet  trouble 
again,  but  I  preferred  to  have  the  bout  postponed. 

We  turned  at  the  mail-box  into  a  wide  graveled  road. 
The  house,  as  we  got  closer,  looked  better  than  I  err- 
pected.  It  was  clapboard,  but  it  was  solidly  built  and  its 
paint  was  fresh  and  white.  It  would  have  looked  all  right 
on  a  large  city  lot.  There  was  a  spacious  well-tended 
lawn,  just  beginning  to  grow  rusty,  enclosed  by  a  white 
picket  fence. 

We  went  through  the  gate  and  up  the  cement  walk  to 
the  three  steps  that  led  to  the  wide  veranda.  Clume  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  coloured  woman 
who  said  that  Mr.  Dunlap  was  in  Fairmont  for  the  day, 
but  young  Mr.  Dunlap  was  there  and  did  we  want  to  see 
him?  Clume  said  yes  and  she  asked  us  in.  She  led  us  to  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  opened  it  without  knocking, 
and  announced,  "Mr.  Charles!  Some  gennelmen  wants 
to  see  you." 

We  entered  a  surprising  room  and  met  a  surprising 
man.  The  room  was  a  regular  business  office,  with  a 
flat-top  desk,  steel  filing  cabinet,  a  shelf  of  ledgers  and 
record  books,  a  typewriter,  and  an  adding  machine.  The 
man  was  about  my  age — maybe  he'd  passed  thirty — a 
tall,  clean-cut  fellow  with  city  manners,  only  good  ones. 
He  got  up  from  his  desk  to  greet  us,  and  he  topped  my 
six  feet  by  a  full  inch.  He  had  broad  shoulders  and  large, 
quick-looking  hands,  and  I  was  glad  that  Clume  was  sure 
there'd  be  no  trouble. 

Clume  introduced  himself  and  me,  we  shook  hands, 
and  Dunlap  said  that  he  was  sorry  his  father  wasn't 
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at  home,  but  if  our  visit  related  to  anything  about  the 
farm,  he  could  probably  take  care  of  us.  He  managed 
the  place.  While  he  spoke,  my  eyes  travelled  to  a  framed 
diploma  on  the  wall  above  his  desk,  from  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  class  of  '28.  Then  I  recalled  an  All-State 
tackle  named  Dunlap  on  the  Aggies'  team. 

"Mr.  Dunlap,"  Clume  said  when  we  were  seated,  "I 
suppose  you  read  about  a  man  named  Dan  Hillyard  who 
was  electrocuted  at  the  State  penitentiary  last  Friday 
night?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,"  he  rcpHcd  in  a 
puzzled  tone. 

"Did  you  see  the  picture  of  him  that  was  pubUshed?" 

"I  guess  I  did.    I  don't  remember  especially.  .  .  .'* 

"Then  I  suppose  it  didn't  strike  you  as  being  familiar." 

"Familiar?    I  don't  understand." 

Glume  reached  into  his  pocket. 

"Here's  a  photograph  of  Hillyard.  It's  clearer  than  a 
newspaper  cut.  Will  you  take  a  good  look  at  it  and  tell 
me  whether  you  ever  saw  this  man  anywhere?" 
^i  Dunlap  studied  the  photograph  intently.  After  a  while 
he  looked  away,  squinting  at  the  wall,  then  returned  his 
eyes  to  the  picture. 

"He  does  look  kind  of  famiUar,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
"But  I  can't " 

"Did  he  ever  work  here?"  put  in  Glume.  "About  a 
year  ago  last  August." 

Dunlap  sat  up  straighter.  "That's  it!  I  remember  him 
now !  We  were  short  of  hands  and  taking  anybody  we 
could  get.  Being  so  close  to  a  big  city  makes  it  a  problem 
to^get  hands  when  we  need  them,  Mr.  Glume.  We  must 
depend  a  lot  on  transients.  During  the  summer  it's 
mostly  college  boys  hitch-hiking  across  the  country  and 
stopping  to  work  when  they  run  out  of  money.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  bums,  too.  We  don't  check  up  on  them. 
All  we  ask  is  that  they  do  their  work. 

He  spoke  very  eamestiy,  hke  a  man  defending  himself. 
He  went  on: 

"This  man  Hillyard  asked  for  a  job  and  we  took  him 
on.    He  worked  for  us  about  three  weeks.    I  don't  know 
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what  name  he  gave  us,  but  it  wasn't  Hillyard.  I  could 
look  that  up  in " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Clume.    "It  doesn't  matter." 

"He  drew  his  pay  one  Saturday  night  and  disap- 
peared. They  all  do  that.  Fly-by-night.  I  never  gave 
him  a  thought.  Why  are  you  investigating  this,  Mr. 
Clume?  Something  for  your  paper?  Naturally,  it's  not 
the  kind  of  publicity  we'd  welcome." 

Clume  said:  "Don't  worry  about  publicity.  That's 
farthest  from  my  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dunlap, 
while  I've  been  talking  with  you  I've  been  trying  to  size 
you  up." 

Dunlap 's  brows  went  up,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"Trying  to  make  up  my  mind,"  Clume  went  on,  "how 
far  I  could  trust  you  with  a  secret." 

"I'm  pretty  close-mouthed  when  I  want  to  be,"  said 
Dunlap. 

Clume  nodded.  "That's  what  I've  decided.  Frankly, 
I'd  prefer  to  keep  this  matter  to  myself,  but  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  confide  in  you.  Otherwise 
I  couldn't  expect  you  to  co-operate " 

"Co-operate  in  what?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.  I  suppose  you've  been  reading 
about  the  Toliver  murder?  " 

"Of  course." 

"Do  you  know  the  Tolivers,  or  anyone  mentioned  in 
the  case?" 

"No." 

"You're  acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  the 
case?" 

"Only  what  I've  read  in  the  papers." 

Clume  had  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  partly 
closed,  but  open  enough,  I  knew,  to  watch  every  passing 
expression  on  Dunlap's  face. 

"Then  you  know  only  what  the  police  know,  or  saw 
fit  to  hand  out  to  the  public.  You  don't  know,  for 
example,  the  motive  for  the  murder." 

Dunlap  shook  his  head.  Eager  curiosity  made  him 
look  like  a  boy.   He  was  getting  a  great  kick  out  of  this. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said  when  Clume  paused, 
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*I  wasn't  especially  interested.  But  I'm  plenty  in- 
terested now.  It  appears  that  I'm  actually  messed  up  in 
it  in  some  way.  I  remember  that  Hillyard  was  mentioned 
in  the  case,  and  it  seems  that  I  had  him  here  a  year  ago 
working  for  me.   But  what  does  that  lead  to?" 

"To  your  barn,"  said  Clume. 

"My  barn!" 

Glume  straightened  up  and  got  to  his  feet,  shaking 
down  his  trouser  legs. 

"  If  you'll  take  us  to  your  barn,  I'll  show  you  the  motive 
for  the  murder." 

Dunlap  led  us  out  of  the  house  and  across  a  field  to  the 
red  barn.  He  asked  no  questions,  but  his  mind  must  have 
been  racing  ahead ;  for  when  we  entered  the  bam  through 
the  big  double  doorway  at  the  end,  he  said: 

"I  hope  he  didn't  bury  a  body  in  here." 

The  bam  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  stalls,  all  of  them 
empty.  On  the  way  over  I  had  seen  the  horses  and  mules 
grazing  in  a  pasture.  The  place  was  deserted  except  for 
a  few  chickens  strutting  about  and  some  pigeons  up  near 
the  roof. 

"Is  there  anyone  around?"  Clume  asked.  "I  want 
to  be  very  sure  that  no  one  sees  us." 

"All  the  men  are  working  in  the  east  forty,"  answered 
Dunlap.    "They  won't  come  here." 

Glume  walked  the  length  of  the  barn  and  back,  looking 
into  every  stall.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  sus- 
piciously at  the  loft. 

"Rufus,  will  you  go  up  there  and  look  around?  Just 
to  make  sure." 

Dunlap  beat  me  to  the  ladder  and  went  up  it  a  lot  faster 
than  I  could  have  done.  The  loft  occupied  about  one- 
third  of  the  building,  at  the  end  where  the  doors  were 
closed.  There  was  no  partition,  and  Glume  and  I,  stand- 
ing near  the  open  doors,  could  see  Dunlap  up  there 
walking  around.     Glume  watched  him  thoughtJfully. 

"The  situation  is  perfect,"  he  said  to  me.  "Men  lying 
up  there  near  the  edge  would  command  this  end  of  the 
barn,  and  at  night  they  couldn't  be  seen.  We  have  the 
trap,  if  only  we  can  bait  it  properly." 
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I  said,  "It's  baited  already";  and  then  Dunlap  came 
down  with  the  assurance  that  nobody  was  in  the  loft. 

"Arc  the  stalls  numbered?"  Clume  asked.  "Which 
would  be  number  3?" 

Dunlap  pointed  to  the  stsdl  second  from  the  doorway 
on  the  left. 

"We  don't  number  them  any  more,"  he  said,  "but  we 
used  to  when  it  was  the  cow  bam.  We  built  a  modem 
one  for  the  herd  last  spring  and  moved  the  mules  in  here." 

"Then  this  was  the  cow  bam  and  the  stalls  were  num- 
bered when  Hillyard  worked  here,"  said  Glume.  "Of 
course,  the  mules  are  in  here  at  night." 

Dunlap  nodded. 

"If  strangers  came  in  here  during  the  night,  would 
they  made  a  disturbance?" 

"They  might." 

Clume  frowned  and  reached  up  to  pinch  his  nose.  After 
a  moment  he  said: 

"We'll  have  to  solve  that.  We  don't  want  him 
frightened  away." 

Dunlap  stared.    "Who?" 

"The  fox,"  I  said.  "Mr.  Clume  and  I  are  fox  hunters." 
I  went  to  the  indicated  stall  and  looked  in.  The  floor 
was  of  planks  about  six  inches  wide.  It  was  swept  and 
scrubbed  clean,  for  all  that  the  place  smelled  to  heaven. 
Clume  came  to  stand  beside  me  and  said  to  Dunlap: 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  pry  up  these  boards?  What  we're 
looking  for  is  under  there." 

Dunlap  got  a  crowbar  and  eagerly  set  to  work.  He 
pried  up  the  two  center  boards,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  Underneath  was  a  black  enameled  box  about 
eighteen  inches  square. 

"There's  the  bait,"  I  said. 

Clume  wore  an  expression  of  satisfaction  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  box.  He  must  have  felt  pretty  good,  for  he 
had  foreseen  this  moment  the  day  after  the  murder. 

"We  mustn't  touch  it,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  it's  here  and  to  make  my  plans.  Replace  the 
boards,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Dunlap." 

"What's  in  it?"  asked  Dunlap.    "Money?" 
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"I  think  so,"  answered  Clume.  "A  great  deal  of 
money.    Perhaps  several  hundred  thousand." 

Dunlap  whistled. 

"The  loot  of  a  great  many  robberies,"  went  on  Glume. 
"A  man  committed  murder  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  it.  That  man  will  come  here  for  it,  perhaps  tonight, 
or  tomorrow  night.  When  he  does,  the  poUce  will  be  here 
waiting  for  him.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  important  to  capture 
this  man,  not  only  because  he  has  taken  a  life  and  must 
be  made  to  pay  his  debt  to  society,  but  more  importantly 
because  he  befriends  a  great  many  other  criminals,  and  so 
eflfectively  that  he  makes  crime  pay  for  them.  We  can 
count  on  your  co-operation,  Mr.  Dunlap?" 

"Of  course.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do? " 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  barn  empty,  as  it  is 
now.  If  the  man  finds  the  barn  full  of  mules,  and  especially 
if  they  show  by  their  actions  that  the  loft  is  full  of  poUce, 
he'll  make  his  get-away.  It  isn't  enough  to  capture  him  on 
your  property;  he  must  be  caught  with  the  goods.  This  man 
is  smart;  he  knows  all  the  tricks.  As  Mr.  Reed  remarked, 
he  is  a  fox.  Only  the  strongest  trap  will  hold  him,  and  he'll 
escape  through  the  smallest  legal  loop-hole.  Therefore  the 
trap  must  not  be  sprung  until  after  he  has  entered  this 
bam,  pried  up  those  boards,  and  removed  the  box." 

"I  understand,"  said  Dunlap.  "I'll  keep  the  mules 
out  in  the  pasture  for  a  while." 

"Won't  your  employees  consider  that  strange?" 

"I'll  think  up  a  reason  to  explain  it." 

When  the  boards  had  been  replaced  and  we  were 
walking  towards  the  house,  Glume  said: 

"One  more  thing.  Gan  you  suggest  a  place  to  conceal 
the  poUce  cars?  They  must  be  well  out  of  sight.  It  won't 
do  to  park  them  anywhere  along  the  road  or  on  a  side 
road;  the  man  may  do  some  reconnoitering  before  coming 
in  here." 

"How  many  will  there  be?" 

"Two  or  three." 

Dunlap  pointed  out  a  large  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  bam. 

"That  will  hold  them  if  I  take  out  a  few  of  the  tractors 
and  things.   It  can  be  locked  up,  too." 
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When  all  arrangements  had  been  made,  we  took  leave 
of  Dunlap  and  started  back  to  Fairmont. 

"We're  all  set  now,"  I  said,  "except  to  switch  those 
decks  again.  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  how  it  can  be  done. 
I  can't  get  into  Lucy's  apartment  when  she  isn't  there 
because  I  haven't  the  key." 

"The  method  of  switching  them  needn't  trouble  us," 
he  repUed.  "You  can  do  that  if  you  are  alone  in  the 
living  room  for  only  a  minute  or  two.  The  danger  of  our 
plans  falling  through  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  sub- 
stitute deck  isn't  in  her  possession.  Lucas  carried  it 
away." 

"But  Lucy  got  it  back  the  next  morning." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Well,  she  said  over  the  phone " 

"You  heard  her  ask  that  it  be  returned  to  her;  you 
don't  know  that  it  was  returned.  And  even  if  it  was,  there 
remains  another  unpleasant  possibility.  She  may  have 
put  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  table  drawer." 

"I  doubt  it,"  I  said.  "They  chose  that  place  because 
it  seemed  safe.  They've  had  cause  to  change  their  minds — 
but  they  don't  know  it.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  date  Lucy 
tonight  and  switch  the  decks." 

"And  give  her  the  piece  of  paper,"  he  added.  "How 
do  you  intend  to  do  that?  " 

We  talked  that  over,  and  by  the  time  we  had  agreed 
on  a  plan  of  action  we  were  back  in  Fairmont.  I  had 
thought  of  various  possibiHties  that  might  throw  a  mon- 
key wrench  into  the  machinery,  but  I  hadn't  considered 
the  event  that  nearly  floored  me.  We  heard  about  that 
when  we  returned  to  the  city  room.  Ray  Boley  followed 
us  into  Glume's  office  and  said: 

"Frank  Toliver  has  been  arrested.  Is  it  worth  an 
extra?  " 

3 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  in  Captain  Bruce 's  office, 
facing  him  across  his  littered  desk. 

"Be  a  pal.  Captain,"  I  pleaded.  "Tell  me  what 
you've  got  on  him." 
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"I  told  you,"  he  insisted.   "We're  just  holding  him." 

"I  know  you're  holding  him,"  I  said.  "But  you  don't 
expect  me  to  believe  you've  charged  a  man  with  murder — 
and  that  man  a  slick  lawyer  like  Frank  Toliver — on  the 
strength  of  finding  a  cigarette  butt!  You  must  have 
uncovered  something  since  last  night." 

He  shook  his  head.    "Nothing  new." 

I  took  hold  of  the  chair  I  was  standing  near,  swung 
it  through  my  legs  and  straddled  it,  talking  over  the  back. 

"Come  clean,  Captain.    I  won't  print  it." 

He  fiddled  with  some  papers  on  his  desk  and  I  waited 
hopefully,  believing  that  he  was  about  to  weaken.  After 
a  while  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 

"If  you  double-cross  me  this  time.  Red,  I'm  off  of 
you  for  life." 

"I've  never  double-crossed  you,"  I  said. 

"Cook  gave  me  definite  orders  not  to  tell  you  anything. 
If  he  learns  that  you  know  what's  going  on,  he'll  know 
where  you  found  out.  That  will  mean  plenty  of  trouble 
for  me." 

"He'll  never  know  unless  you  tell  him  yourself.  You 
have  my  word  for  it." 

He  considered  this  while  he  fingered  the  papers  again. 
Then  he  said: 

"I  don't  agree  with  Cook  about  this  business.  Do  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  last  night?  " 

"About  playing  along  with  Dick  Lucas?" 

"Yes.  As  you  said  yourself,  that's  not  my  way  of 
handling  a  case.  But  I'm  not  always  allowed  to  do  things 
my  way.  Give  me  time  and  I'd  bring  in  that  bastard  on 
my  terms,  not  his.  It's  only  been  three  days  since  we 
learned  he  was  in  town.  We've  got  him  bottled  up  here, 
and  I'd  stake  my  reputation  that  he  can't  get  out  of  town. 
Sooner  or  later  we'd  locate  him,  and  then  we'd  get  him." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
Toliver 's  arrest?" 

"I'm  leading  up  to  that.  You  told  Cook  that  Toliver 
was  with  Lucas  Friday  night.  Lucas,  according  to  what 
Toliver  told  you,  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  of  the  heat  taken  off.  I  never  beheved  that,  but  Cook 
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seems  to  think  it  has  something  in  it.  Anyway,  it  gave 
him  an  idea.  He's  willing  to  give  Lucas  what  he  wants. 
Like  I  told  you  last  night,  he  let  us  pass  on  the  word  that 
if  Lucas  gives  himself  up  and  squeals  on  ToUver,  he'll 
guarantee  him  a  life  sentence  instead  of  death.  Now  he's 
waiting  for  Lucas  to  hear  about  it  and  walk  into  his 
office!" 

"But  what  about  arresting  Toliver  for  murder?" 

"He's  not  charged  with  murder.    It's  harbouring." 

"Lucas?" 

"Sure.  Cook  says  that  if  Lucas  had  come  to  Toliver's 
office,  Toliver  would  have  the  right  to  keep  quiet  about  it. 
Temporarily,  that  is.  But  when  Toliver  meets  Lucas  on  the 
outside,  like  an  accompUce,  the  professional  ethics  gag 
doesn't  work." 

"But  he  can't  convict  him  of  harbouring,"  I  said,  "any 
more  than  he  can  convict  him  of  murder.  What  kind  of  a 
lawyer  is  he,  anyway?  How  can  he  prove  that  ToHver 
knew  Lucas  was  in  town?  Lucy  Curtis'  testimony  won't 
be  worth  a  damn.  She  says  she  didn't  see  Lucas  and 
merely  recognised  his  voice  over  the  phone.  Surely  Cook 
knows  that  won't  stand  up  in  court.  All  Toliver  has  to  do 
is  deny  that  he  so  much  as  mentioned  Lucas'  name  to 
me. 

"Cook  knows  all  that.  He  wants  to  convict  Toliver 
of  murder,  not  harbouring.  But  he's  confident  that  Lucas 
will  give  himself  up  today;  and  when  that  happens  he 
wants  ToUver  where  he  can  get  his  hands  on  him  in  a 
hurry.   That's  the  stunt." 

"It's  lousy,"  I  said. 

He  nodded  gloomily.    "You  telUng  me?" 

"It's  doubtful  that  Lucas  will  give  himself  up.  And 
even  if  he  does,  his  testimony  alone  won't  convict  ToHver. 
He'll  try  him  on  it  and  fail,  and  that  will  end  the  Toliver 
case.  The  worst  of  it  is,"  I  went  on  desperately,  "Clume 
and  I  were  just  about  to  get  him  in  such  a  way  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  save  him.  We'd  have  turned  him 
over  to  you  hog-tied  within  twenty-four  hours.  We've 
got  a  trap  set  for  him  and  all  you'd  have  to  do  is  wait  for 
him  to  walk  into  it." 
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He  looked  at  me  doubtfully. 

"Spring  it  then,"  he  said. 

"We  can't;  not  with  him  in  jail.  When  I  said  he'd 
walk  into  it,  I  meant  it  hterally.  While  he's  in  jail,  he 
can't  walk  into  anything." 

"That's  where  he  is,"  said  Bruce.  "And  it  looks  like 
he'll  stay  there  until  he's  tried  for  murder.  Then,  maybe, 
like  you  said,  he'll  go  free." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  think  that  Lucas  will  give  himself 
up." 

"I  think  there's  a  good  chance  of  it.  He's  got  sense 
enough  to  save  his  skin,  if  he  can." 

"And  you  think  that  you  can  hold  Toliver  until  he 
does?" 

"I  think  so.  Lucas  \yill  probably  come  in  today,  £is 
Cook  expects  him  to." 

I  groaned.  "The  case  is  sunk  then.  So  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  I'm  ready  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
damn  business.   And  so  is  Clume." 

"What  did  he  have  to  say  about  it?" 

"Nothing.  Not  a  word.  He  just  told  Boley  not  to  put 
out  an  extra  about  the  arrest,  and  he  told  me  to  come 
here  and  find  out  what  you  had  on  Toliver." 

"What  did  you  plan  to  do?  "  asked  Bruce.  "What  was 
the  trap  you  mentioned?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,"  I  said.  "Not  until  I've  talked 
with  the  Boss.  If  he  isn't  so  disgusted  with  Cook  that  he'll 
want  to  step  out  of  the  picture,  he  may  decide  to  tell  him 
everything  and  ask  him  to  release  Toliver." 

"I  don't  think  that  would  do  much  good,"  said  Bruce. 
"Cook  is  fed  up  with  you  fellows." 

"He'll  sure  be  fed  up  the  next  time  he  runs  for  office,"  I 
said.  "Even  though  Clume  didn't  say  anything,  I  guess 
he's  pretty  sore.  Well,  Cook's  stubborn  dumbness 
wrecked  things  for  good.    The  party's  off,  I  guess." 

"What  party?" 

"In  the  old  days  they  used  to  call  them  necktie  par- 
ties," I  said.  "This  time  it's  the  posse  that  will  get  it  in 
the  neck.  Why,  you  fellows  don't  know  what  it's  all 
about!  You  don't  even  know  the  motive  for  the  murder. 
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All  you  know  is  who  did  it — and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good 
that  will  do  you!" 

He  must  have  agreed  with  me,  but  my  attitude  put  him 
on  the  defensive. 

"When  Lucas  comes  in  we'll  know  all  there  is  to  know," 
he  said.  "After  that  it's  up  to  the  D.A.  to  get  a  convic- 
tion.   It's  not  my  worry." 

"What  about  Ruby  Hillyard?"  I  said.  "Who  is  going 
to  take  the  rap  for  that?  Lucas  probably  killed  her,  but 
Lucas  is  Cook's  white-haired  boy  and  mustn't  be  touched. 
My  God,  what  a  mess!" 

"Ruby  was  killed  with  the  same  gun  that  killed 
Toliver,"  he  told  me. 

"Has  Frank  Toliver  an  alibi  for  last  night?" 

"He  says  he  was  at  home  all  evening.  But  he  hasn't 
any  witnesses  to  prove  it.  His  wife  went  out  to  play 
bridge  with  some  friends.  She  left  the  house  a  Uttle  before 
eight  and  didn't  return  until  twelve.  The  servants  who 
sleep  on  the  place  were  in  their  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 
They  say  that  they  thought  Toliver  was  at  home,  but  they 
didn't  see  him  after  eight  o'clock.  Cook  thinks  he  can  pin 
both  murders  on  ToUver." 

"You  mean  he  can  charge  him  with  both  murders,"  I 
said.   "That  guy  couldn't  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey." 

Filled  with  helpless  rage,  I  left  Headquarters,  intending 
to  return  to  the  office  to  inform  Clume  that  everything 
was  washed  up.  I  rather  relished  the  prospect,  for  Clume's 
reception  of  the  bad  news  from  Boley  made  me  almost 
as  sore  as  Cook's  stupidity.  It  had  excited  him  just  about 
as  much  as  a  UP  dispatch  stating  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
would  leave  Washington  on  a  six  weeks'  lecture  tour. 

"I  doubt  that  they'll  be  able  to  hold  Toliver  very 
long,"  he  had  said  coolly,  and  sent  me  away  to  get  the  low- 
down  from  Bruce.  His  manner  expressed  an  indifference 
that  got  under  my  skin.  If  it  was  due  to  his  confidence 
that  Toliver  would  soon  be  released,  he  was  destined  to 
receive  a  jolt.  I  sensed  that  Bruce  knew  more  than  he 
had  seen  fit  to  tell  me;  that  he  and  Cook  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Lucas  would  take  advantage  of  the 
D.A.'s  oflfer.  It  was  probable  that  they  had  been  dickering 
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with  Lucas  by  means  of  an  underworld  intermediary  and 
that  a  bargain  had  been  struck  before  Toliver  had  been 
clapped  in  jail.  They  could  hold  him  until  Lucas  gave 
himself  up,  and  then,  on  the  strength  of  Lucas'  testimony, 
they  could  charge  him  with  murder  and  hold  him  for 
trial. 

Cook  couldn't  have  thought  any  further  than  that.  If 
his  mind  had  followed  through,  he  would  have  seen  how 
weak  his  case  was.  Even  with  our  help,  he  couldn't  win 
it.  The  deck  of  cards  and  the  hidden  loot  to  which  it  led 
would  be  valueless  since  they  couldn't  be  linked  with 
Toliver.  It  made  me  groan  to  think  of  it.  We  had  set  a 
trap  of  steel  to  catch  the  fox,  and  Cook  was  trying  to 
entangle  him  in  a  cobweb. 

As  I  passed  the  criminal  courts  building  I  saw  Smedley 
coming  down  the  steps.  We  met  on  the  sidewalk.  He 
said  hostilely: 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Toliver  has  been 
arrested  for  harbouring  Dick  Lucas." 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  him 
out?" 

"We  can  thank jom  for  this,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  my 
question.  "I  told  Mr.  Toliver  not  to  trust  you.  You 
were  working  with  the  District  Attorney  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  knew  it  Saturday  when  I  met  you  in  his 
office." 

"You  didn't  know  it,"  I  said;  "you  just  thought  it.  I 
couldn't  work  with  the  D.A.  if  I  wanted  to.  I'm  poison 
to  him." 

He  glared  at  me.  "I  just  spoke  to  him.  He  admitted 
that  he  based  this  charge  on  information  you  gave  him." 

I  shrugged.  "You  aren't  worried  about  it,  are  you? 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  him  out  before  night." 

He  knew  that  I  was  fishing  for  information,  and  he 
veered  away  from  the  hook. 

"We're  doing  the  best  we  can,"  he  said  evasively. 
"I'm  advising  you  to  keep  out  of  this  case." 

"You're  a  little  late  with  your  advice,"  I  said.  "I 
nearly  got  the  works  last  night  along  with  Ruby  Hillyard." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
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"Ask  Toliver,"  I  said.    "He  knows  all  about  it." 

He  left  me,  crossing  the  street  and  walking  toward 
Headquarters,  on  the  top  floor  of  which  was  the  county 
jail.  Toliver  was  up  there,  Uttle  knowing  that  it  was  the 
safest  place  for  him  to  be. 

I  continued  on  my  way  to  the  office  and  reported  to 
Clume.  I  told  him  what  I  had  learned  from  Bruce, 
adding  my  own  gloomy  conclusions. 

"Cook  must  be  pretty  sure  that  Lucas  will  accept  his 
offer,"  I  said,  "or  he  wouldn't  have  arrested  Toliver  on 
that  flimsy  charge.  That  means  we're  finished  unless 
you  will  go  to  him  and  tell  him  everything.  He's  stubborn 
as  hell,  but  maybe  you  can  make  him  see  that  our  way  is 
better  than  his." 

"I'm  not  ready  for  that,"  he  said  shortly.  "We'll 
follow  our  plans  just  as  we  made  them.  Try  to  make  a 
date  with  Lucy  Curtis  for  tonight." 

"But  what  good  will  it  do  if  Toliver  is  in  jail?  " 

"Please,  do  as  I  say,  Rufus!" 

I  went  to  my  desk  and  called  Lucy.  She  recognized 
my  voice  as  soon  as  I  said,  "Hello"  and  put  on  the 
petulant  act. 

"Why  didn't  you  call  me  last  night?  You  might  have 
phoned  even  if  it  was  too  late  to  come  out." 

"I  got  tied  up  even  more  than  I  expected  to  be,"  I  told 
her.    "But  tonight's  another  night.    How  about  it?" 

"I  oughtn't  to  see  you,  but  I  will,"  she  said. 

"That's  swell,"  I  said.  "I'll  be  there  a  Httle  past 
eight." 

"You'd  better  have  a  good  explanation  about  last 
night,"  she  warned  me. 

"If  it  were  any  better,"  I  said,  "you'd  be  sending  me 
a  wreath." 

4 
At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  new  murder  story 
broke.  The  cub  who  was  doing  Larry  Critchfi eld's 
routine  phoned  Boley  from  the  press  room  at  Head- 
quarters. When  Boley  had  finished  talking  to  him,  he 
called  me  to  his  desk. 
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"Joe  Dennjson  just  phoned  in  a  story,"  he  sputtered. 
"God,  but  that  kid's  dumb!  He  simply  hasn't  got  what 
it  takes.  Someone  was  shot,  and  that's  about  all  he  knows 
about  it.  Man  named  Jack  Wilson,  found  dead  in  an 
apartment  at  721  Thorndyke.  The  cops  have  gone  out 
there,  and  Dennison  is  still  at  Headquarters!  He  asked 
me  if  he  should  go  out  to  the  apartment!" 

"Be  easy  on  him,"  I  said.  "He's  only  a  kid.  You  were 
once  a  green  cub  yourself." 

"  Not  that  green.  Will  you  go  out  there  and  get  the  story?" 
I  drove  out  to  Thorndyke  Avenue.  The  street  was  Uned 
on  both  sides  with  large  apartment  houses  bearing  fancy 
names.  Number  721  was  called  the  Remington,  and  I 
reflected  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  a  shooting.  The 
police  cars  were  lined  up  at  the  kerb,  and  I  went  into  the 
lobby.  Casey,  one  of  the  cops  who  had  been  at  the 
Sumner  Road  shack  last  night,  was  standing  guard.  He 
greeted  me. 

"Looks  Hke  there's  another  kilhn'  for  you,"  he  said 
cheerfully.    "It's  apartment  29  on  the  second  floor." 

I  took  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  and  went  down 
the  corridor  to  29.  The  official  gang  seemed  to  have  been 
there  for  some  time,  for  their  work  was  about  over.  The 
corpse  was  lying  on  a  stretcher,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
and  Dr.  Dale  was  teUing  the  ambulance  men  to  carry 
it  away.  They  lifted  it  as  I  came  to  the  door,  and  I  stood 
aside  to  let  them  pass.  Captain  Bruce,  Lieutenant 
Jordan,  Peterkin,  and  Kelly  were  standing  in  a  group 
near  the  front  window.  Bruce  held  an  automatic  from 
which  he  had  removed  the  chp  and  was  counting  the 
bullets  into  Jordan's  hand.  I  looked  around.  None  of  the 
reporters  was  in  sight. 

"Where  are  the  reporters?"  I  asked  Bruce  when  he 
looked  at  me.    "Have  I  got  an  exclusive  on  this?" 

"They  left  to  phone  their  papers,"  he  said.  "Isn't 
this  a  hell  of  a  mess?" 

"Is  it?"  I  said.  "I  just  got  here.  What  happened? 
Who's  this  guy  Jack  Wilson?    Anybody  important?" 

" Kinda  important,"  Bruce  answered  dryly.  "He's  Dick 
Lucas!" 
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I  gaped  at  him.    "Lucas!'' 

"That's  who.  Plugged  in  the  back  between  the 
shoulder  blades.  Dr.  Dale  says  he  died  around  midnight 
last  night." 

Jordan  interrupted. 

"Let  me  have  the  gun,  Captain.  I'm  going  now  and 
get  to  work  on  it.  Dr.  Dale  said  he'd  let  me  have  the 
bullet  from  Lucas'  body  within  half  an  hour.  I'll  report 
to  you  in  your  office." 

Jordan  took  the  gun  and  departed,  and  Bruce  in- 
structed Peterkin  and  Kelly  to  interview  the  tenants. 

"I'm  going  back  to  Headquarters,"  he  said.  "Report 
to  me  there." 

They  followed  Jordan  out  of  the  apartment,  and  Bruce 
and  I  were  alone.    I  said: 

"You  don't  need  much  sleuthing  to  find  out  what 
happened  here.  This  proves  that  Lucas  would  have 
accepted  Cook's  offer." 

"Don't  forget,  Red:  you're  not  supposed  to  know  about 
that.    Don't  mention  it  in  your  story!" 

"Of  course  not."  I  added  gleefully:  "The  D.A.'s 
in  a  hole  now,  isn't  he?  ToUver  beat  him  to  the  punch 
again.  He  and  Lucas  were  together  last  night,  and  after 
they  gave  Ruby  the  works  they  came  here.  ToUver  knew 
what  Lucas  planned  to  do,  so  he  saw  to  it  that  he  wouldn*t 
do  it.   I  guess  Cook  will  have  to  come  to  us  after  all." 

I  hurried  back  to  the  city  room  and  wrote  my  story. 
I  left  out  more  than  I  put  in,  but  it  was  a  good  story  any- 
way. Lucas,  under  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  had  been 
Hving  at  the  Remington  Apartments  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  During  the  past  four  days  he  had  come  and  gone 
as  usual,  but  no  one  in  the  building  had  recognized  him 
as  the  fugitive  bank  robber.  .  .  .  The  finding  of  his  bullet- 
ridden  body  this  afternoon  in  the  hving-room  of  his 
apartment  brought  to  an  end  the  most  extensive  man  hunt 
ever  staged  in  Fairmont.  .  .  . 

I  gave  my  copy  to  Boley  and  returned  to  Headquarters. 
ToUver  was  still  in  jail,  and  Bruce  told  me  that  Cook 
had  said  nothing  about  ordering  his  release. 

"He's  studying  the  balUstics  report,"  Bruce  explained. 
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"The  gun  we  found  in  Lucas'  pocket  is  the  one  that  was 
used  on  Jack  ToUver  and  Ruby  Hillyard.  That  makes 
it  look  like  Lucas  killed  both  of  them.  But  there's  some- 
thing else.    Lucas  was  killed  with  the  same  gun!" 

"Where  does  that  get  you?" 

"Nowhere,  except  that  the  gun  must  have  been  planted 
on  Lucas  after  he  was  shot.  We're  trying  to  trace  it,  but 
I  doubt  that  we'll  succeed.  Meanwhile,  Cook  wants  to 
hang  on  to  Tohver  as  long  as  possible." 

"With  the  faint  hope  that  the  gun  can  be  traced  to 
Toliver." 

He  nodded.  "Faint  hope  is  right.  If  that  gun  could 
be  traced,  he  wouldn't  have  let  us  have  it." 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  I  hung  around  Headquarters, 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  to  happen.  It  happened  at 
four-thirty  when  Cook,  acknowledging  that  he  was 
licked,  ordered  Toliver's  release.  I  telephoned  to  Boley 
as  soon  as  I  heard  the  news,  and  Boley  told  me  that  Glume 
had  gone  to  the  D.A.'s  office  and  wanted  me  to  meet 
him  there. 

I  was  using  the  telephone  in  the  press  room,  and  when 
I  came  out  I  met  Captain  Bruce,  who  was  just  leaving 
his  office. 

"Cook  sent  for  me,"  he  told  me  as  we  walked  to  the 
door.    "Your  boss  is  up  there." 

"Let's  go,"  I  said.   "This  is  going  to  be  interesting." 

It  was. 


When  I  tapped  the  brass  knocker  on  Lucy's  door  that 
evening  the  fateful  deck  of  cards  was  in  my  pocket  and 
the  folded  strip  of  paper  was  in  my  wallet.  I  heard  Lucy 
coming  to  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  gripped 
by  stage  fright.  "Stage  fright"  is  the  proper  term  for 
the  panic  I  felt,  for  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise  on  a 
drama  which  I  had  rehearsed  in  the  D.A.'s  office,  and  I' 
fully  realized  that  everything  depended  on  my  giving  a 
perfect  performance.  One  little  slip-up,  one  false  note, 
and  the  play  would  be  a  flop.  If  I  failed  to  put  this 
across,  I'd  never  live  it  down. 
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Waiting  for  Lucy  to  open  the  door,  I  tried  to  pull 
myself  together.  I  lacked  my  usual  confidence,  that  was 
the  trouble.  I  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  day 
of  emotional  ups  and  downs,  topped  off  with  the  astound- 
ing session  with  Clume,  Bruce,  and  Cook. 

They  say  that  a  nervous  actor  regains  his  poise  with 
his  first  spoken  Hues,  and  I  felt  more  sure  of  myself  as 
soon  as  Lucy  opened  the  door  and  we  exchanged  greet- 
ings. She  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture — and  I  had  come  there 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  her.  That  unspoken  wisecrack 
helped  to  put  me  at  my  ease,  and  when  she  sought  to 
start  the  night  oflf  right  by  melting  into  my  arms  and 
raising  her  lips  to  a  kiss,  I  said,  "It  will  have  to  be  a  Hght 
one,  sweetness.  My  lips  won't  stand  the  Clark  Gable 
Special." 

She  drew  away  from  me  a  Httle,  and  for  the  first  time 
noticed  my  bruised  and  battered  mouth. 

"Why,  Rufus!"  she  cried.    "Were  you  in  a  fight?" 

"It  wasn't  exactly  a  fight,"  I  told  her.  "I  was  on  the 
wrong  end  of  a  swinging  fist." 

"Today?" 

"Last  night.  That's  why  I  didn't  call  you." 

We  sat  on  the  divan  and  I  told  her  all  about  it,  just  as 
though  she  didn't  know.  And  what  an  actress  she  was! 
She  registered  horror,  indignation,  and  sympathy  as 
convincingly  as  if  she  felt  those  emotions.  When  I  finished 
my  story  she  said  tearfully: 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  of  that  mess,  Rufus?  It's 
not  your  work  to  try  to  capture  criminals.  Other  reporters 
manage  to  get  the  news  without  risking  their  Hves.  Why 
do  you  have  to  get  so  deeply  involved?" 

"Just  a  whim  of  fate,"  I  said.  "I  happened  along 
just  when  Ruby  Hillyard  was  looking  for  a  taxi,  and  I 
gave  her  a  ride  back  to  town.  From  then  on  I  was  in- 
volved, whether  I  wanted  to  be  or  not." 

"But  why  should  that  involve  you?" 

She  was  pumping  me,  and  this  time  she  was  going 
to  get  away  with  it.  I  wanted  to  make  it  easy  for  her, 
but  not  too  easy.    I  said: 

"One  of  the  men  who  kidnapped  me  said  something 
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that  gave  me  my  first  clue  to  what  it's  all  about.  They 
seem  to  think  that  Ruby  left  something  in  my  car  and 
that  I  have  it." 

"And  they're  trying  to  get  it  from  you!" 

I  nodded.    "They  damn  near  did  get  it." 

She  stared  at  me,  her  red  lips  parted. 

"You — you  mean  you  actually  have  something 
that " 

"I  think  I  have.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it 
could  have  any  value  or  that  anybody  would  want  it, 
but  it's  what  Ruby  lost  in  my  car.  It  dropped  out  of  her 
pocket  when  she  got  out." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Just  a  piece  of  paper,"  I  said. 

"With  something  written  on  it?" 

"Forget  it!"  I  said.  "Let's  not  waste  our  evening 
talking  about  it.    Do  you  want  to  go  somewhere?" 

"I'm  not  dressed  to  go  out.    Let's  stay  home." 

"Suits  me,"  I  said.    "But  how  about  a  drink?" 

My  arm  was  around  her,  and  I  could  feel  her  body 
tighten  up  when  I  spoke  about  the  paper.  Now  she  let 
herself  relax. 

"You  poor  darUng,"  she  said,  touching  my  face  with 
her  cool  fingers,  "I'U  bet  you  need  a  drink.  I'll  fix  you 
one. 

She  left  the  room  and,  as  if  by  accident,  the  door 
closed  behind  her.  I  wondered  at  that  and  tiptoed  to 
the  door,  hstening.  I  thought  I  heard  the  click  of  the 
telephone  receiver  being  hfted  from  its  hook  and  then 
Lucy's  voice  speaking  very  cautiously.  She  was  in  her 
bedroom,  with  two  closed  doors  between  us,  and  I 
couldn't  hear  a  word  she  said. 

I  didn't  waste  time  trying  to  hear.  Here  was  my 
opportunity.  My  heart  began  to  beat  faster  as  I  turned 
away  from  the  door  and  walked  to  the  table.  The  next 
half-minute  would  tell  the  story — failure  or  success. 

Carefully,  slowly,  I  pulled  out  the  drawer,  holding  my 
breath  lest  the  drawer  make  a  tell-tale  squeak.  It  opened 
silently.  I  looked  in  and  saw  three — not  only  two — red 
poker  decks.   I  breathed  easier. 
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I  identified  the  one  I  wanted,  the  one  Clume  had 
faked,  by  the  way  the  stamp  across  the  flap  was  torn. 
I  took  it  out,  Hstening  for  the  sound  of  Lucy's  returning 
step,  hfted  the  flap  and  let  the  cards  slide  out  a  little  way. 
It  was  a  substitute  deck. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  brought  out  the  original  deck, 
and  placed  it  in  the  drawer.  I  closed  the  drawer,  tip- 
toed to  the  couch  and  sat  down.  My  face  was  coldly 
moist,  and  I  wiped  it  with  my  handkerchief.  The  most 
deUcate  part  of  my  job  was  done. 

Waiting  for  Lucy  to  return,  I  pondered  her  telephone 
call.  Whom  had  she  called  and  for  what  reason?  I  soon 
found  a  logical  explanation,  and  it  turned  my  knees 
to  water.  The  Httle  she-devil!  She  knew  that  I  had  the 
paper,  she  guessed  that  I  had  it  with  me,  and  she  had  lost 
no  time  in  passing  on  the  important  news. 

And  what  would  be  the  result?  Would  some  of  those 
rats  come  here  to  rub  me  out? 

Lucy  came  into  the  room,  and  this  time  she  left  the  door 
open.  She  held  a  tall  glass  in  each  hand,  and  when  she 
held  out  one  to  me,  I  carelessly  reached  out  and  took  the 
other.  I  thought  she  might  have  put  knock-out  drops 
in  mine,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances.  A 
moment  later  I  reaUzed  that  I  was  unduly  suspicious, 
for  she  made  nothing  of  it  and,  seating  herself  beside  me, 
began  to  sip  from  her  glass.  I  slipped  my  arm  around 
her,  and  she  snuggled  close  against  me,  her  head  resting 
on  my  shoulder  and  her  soft  hair  brushing  my  cheek. 

"Rufus,"  she  said,  "do  you  love  me?  Do  you — want 
me?" 

I  had  to  love  her  up  and  make  beHeve  I  was  getting 
a  kick  out  of  it,  but  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  made  a  show  of  passion,  I  found  it  a 
difficult  task.  Every  passing  minute  increased  my 
uneasiness.  When  automobiles  passed  by  in  the  street  I 
caught  my  breath,  fearing  to  hear  one  of  them  stop. 
Finally  one  of  them  did  stop  in  front  of  the  apartment,  a 
car  door  slammed,  and  steps  sounded  on  the  walk.  I  held 
Lucy  away  from  me,  and  my  body  grew  tense  as  I  lis- 
tened.   The  footsteps  passed  on. 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  asked.  "You're 
so  jumpy,  darling !  Are  you  afraid  someone  followed  you 
here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  seiid  miserably.  "I'm  nervous  £is 
a  cat.  I  suppose  it's  natural  after  what  I  went  through 
last  night.  I  saw  Jack  Toliver,  Ruby  Hillyard,  and  Dick 
Lucas  after  that  mob  got  through  with  them;  and  it 
isn't  pleasant  to  know  that  I'm  on  the  waiting  list.  I 
didn't  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it,  Lucy,  but  just  thinking 
about  it  is  getting  me  down." 

I  reached  for  my  half-empty  glass  on  the  cojfifee  table 
and  drained  it. 

"I  can  use  another  one/'  I  said;  and  when  she  started 
to  rise  I  gently  pushed  her  back  to  the  divan.  "I'll  mix 
them  this  time." 

I  took  her  glass  and  mine  to  the  kitchen.  A  bottle  of 
Scotch  and  a  siphon  of  soda  were  on  the  table,  and  a  tray 
of  ice  cubes  was  on  the  tile  drain  of  the  sink.  I  went  to 
the  back  door  and  tried  it.  It  was  unlocked,  so  I  turned 
the  key.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  one  would  sneak 
in  through  the  back  way. 

When  I  returned  to  the  living-room  with  the  drinks, 
Lucy  said  desperately: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  You  can't  buck  a  gang 
of  killers  and  get  away  with  it.  Why  don't  you  let  them 
have  that  paper  and  be  done  with  it?  " 

"That's  what  I'm  tempted  to  do,"  I  answered  gloomily. 
"I'd  Uke  to  go  to  ToUver's  office,  hand  him  the  paper,  and 
tell  him  to  lay  off.  But  I  can't  do  that;  not  even  to  save 
my  hide.  In  a  way,  I'd  be  making  myself  an  accompUce. 
Anyway,  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  what  he  wants.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible.   It's  nothing  but " 

"But  what?"  She  spoke  into  my  hesitant  pause,  trying 
to  keep  the  eagerness  out  of  her  voice. 

As  if  with  sudden  decision  I  pulled  out  my  wallet 
and  extracted  the  bit  of  folded  paper.  I  unfolded  it  and 
held  it  like  a  strip  of  tape  between  the  fingers  of  both 
hands. 

"Why,  it's  only  the  top  of  a  newspaper  page!"  she 
exclaimed. 
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"Sure,"  I  said.  "That's  what's  so  goofy  about  the  whole 
thing." 

She  had  seen  the  date  and  the  page  number;  I  refolded 
the  paper  and  returned  it  to  my  wallet. 

"I'm  afraid  to  keep  it  and  I'm  afraid  to  get  rid  of  it,"  I 
said.  "Until  last  night  he  wasn't  sure  that  I  had  it.  He 
wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  me  or  Ruby.  But  Ruby  must 
have  put  the  finger  on  me,  and  firom  now  on  he  won't  be 
guessing." 

"Why  don't  you  destroy  it?" 

Now  that  she  had  seen  it,  she  was  safe  in  making  that 
suggestion. 

"That  would  be  the  worst  thing  I  could  do,"  I  told 
her.  "Don't  you  see  that  I've  got  to  carry  it  with  me  all 
the  time?  If  they  grab  me  and  find  it,  I  may  get  off 
with  another  beating.  If  they  don't  find  it,  they'll  kill 
me. 

She  shuddered.  "Oh,  Rufus  darUng,  I'm  so  worried 
about  you ! " 

I  didn't  have  to  feign  my  own  anxiety.  I  remembered 
the  hurried  telephone  call.  That  was  a  measure  of 
preparedness — in  case  she  failed  to  see  the  paper.  But 
now  that  she  had  succeeded,  how  would  she  call  them  off? 
She  knew  where  to  find  the  key  to  the  deck  of  cards;  the 
sHp  of  paper  itself  was  of  no  consequence. 

I  finished  my  highball  and  handed  her  the  glass. 

"Please,"  I  said.    "Just  one  more." 

I  watched  her  hopefully  as  she  left  the  room,  but  she 
didn't  let  the  door  close  or  stop  in  the  bedroom  and  I 
heard  her  busying  herself  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  planned  to  leave  as  soon  after  eleven  as 
possible.  My  failure  to  meet  Clume,  Cook,  Bruce,  and  the 
pohce  at  the  Dunlap  farm  by  midnight  was  to  inform  them 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  that  I  had  been  unable 
to  switch  the  decks. 

More  than  my  own  safety  was  at  stake.  If  I  were  way- 
laid when  I  left  Lucy's  and  held  until  midnight,  the  men 
at  the  farm  would  return  to  Fairmont,  hoping  for  better 
luck  next  time.  But  the  decks  had  been  changed;  the 
secret  had  been  disclosed!   Unless  I  could  warn  Glume  in 
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time,  the  fox  would  steal  the  bait  out  of  the  trap  without 
springing  it. 

It  was  lucky  that  my  role  in  the  evening's  performance 
called  for  a  harassed  man,  for  I  couldn't  possibly  have 
concealed  my  nervousness.  As  a  lover  I  was  a  flop,  and 
after  some  half-hearted  clinching  we  tacitly  agreed  to 
spend  the  time  in  gloomy  conversation.  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  there,  and  Lucy,  I  knew,  was  equally  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  me;  but  I  w£is  vividly  aware  of  what  awaited 
me  out  there  in  the  dark  street. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay,  however, 
and  at  eleven  I  decided  to  leave.  At  the  door  I  took  Lucy 
ia.  my  arms  and  kissed  her  good  night. 

"I'll  phone  you  tomorrow — ^if  I'm  still  around,"  I  said 
with  morbid  humour. 

"Rufus!  Don't  talk  like  that!  You'll  be  all  right.  I— 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  all  right." 

Oh^yeah?  I  thought.  If  you  wanted  me  to  be  all  rights  why 
didn't  you  cancel  the  orders  to  your  assassins?  You  sicked  them  on 
me,  but  you  haven't  bothered  to  sick  them  off! 

And  then  I  saw  that  I  was  mistaken.  That  gorgeous, 
cunning,  poisonous  httle  witch  had  thought  of  everything! 

When  I  opened  the  door,  she  looped  her  arm  through 
mine. 

"I'm  going  out  to  the  car  with  you,"  she  said  firmly. 
"I*m  not  afraid." 


It  was  five  minutes  to  twelve  when  I  turned  off  High- 
way 60  into  the  Dunlap  farm.  The  night,  studded  but  not 
bright  with  stars,  enclosed  it  darkly,  the  outbuildings  were 
bulky  silhouettes  floating  on  a  lake  of  blackness,  and  only 
the  big.  white  house  was  clearly  visible.  There  was  no 
sound,  no  movement,  no  gleam  of  hght  anywhere. 

I  went  on  past  the  house  to  the  tractor  shed  at  the 
rear.  Here  young  Dunlap  waved  me  to  a  stop  and  swung 
open  the  doors.  He  followed  me  in  and,  when  I  cut  off 
the  motor,  greeted  me  in  cautious  tones.  I  didn't  have  to 
ask  him  whether  the  others  had  arrived;  my  car  stood 
between  Captain  Bruce's  big  sedan  and  a  radio  car. 
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He  closed  and  locked  the  shed  doors,  and  we  crossed 
the  field  to  the  barn.  The  men  who  were  inside  came  out 
to  meet  us. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  Clume  asked  as  they  crowded  around 
me. 

"Everything  is  set,"  I  replied.  "The  decks  are  switched 
and  Lucy  saw  the  paper.  As  soon  as  they  can  find  a  copy 
of  the  Express  and  can  set  up  the  deck  for  the  message,  he'll 
be  out  here." 

"Provided,"  Clume  added,  "she  can  get  in  touch  with 
him  tonight." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  I  said.  "She  was  in  touch 
with  him  before  I  left."  And  I  told  them  how  Lucy  had 
made  certain  that  I  wouldn't  get  away  with  the  paper  in 
case  she  had  failed  to  get  it  herself,  and  how  she  had 
signalled  that  she  was  successful  by  walking  out  to  the  car 
with  me.  "You  can  bet  on  it,"  I  concluded,  "that  he  was 
in  her  apartment  as  soon  as  I  drove  away.  There  were  a 
number  of  cars  parked  along  the  street,  and  he  must  have 
been  in  one  of  them." 

Clume  said: 

"We'd  better  get  inside.  I  don't  expect  him  for  at 
least  two  hours,  but  he  may  be  along  very  soon." 

We  trooped  into  the  barn,  Bruce  leading  the  way  with 
his  flashlight  and  directing  its  beam  on  the  ladder  as  we 
climbed  to  the  loft.  We  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor, 
Kelly,  Peterkin,  and  a  detective  named  Moriarity  in  the 
front  row  near  the  drop-off,  and  the  rest  of  us  just  behind 
them. 

"Balcony  seats,"  I  said.    "I  hope  it's  a  good  show." 

"If  you  don't  keep  your  voice  down,"  Cook  said 
reprovingly,  "there  won't  be  any  show." 

The  loft  was  black  as  pitch;  I  couldn't  see  the  men 
around  me.  Such  absolute  darkness  is  oppressive;  it 
seems  to  have  weight  and  a  smothering  thickness.  I 
relieved  my  eyes  of  its  pressure  by  looking  down  at  the 
open  doorway  through  which  filtered  the  blue-grey  night. 

Bruce  spoke,  addressing  the  dicks : 

"You  got  the  plan  perfectly  straight,  haven't  you?  When 
he  comes  in,  just  sit  tight.  Don't  move  an  inch.  Take  out 
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your  guns  now  so  you  won't  have  to  draw  after  he  gets 
here.  We  do  nothing  until  he  has  lifted  out  the  box.  He'll 
go  into  the  stall,  and  when  he  comes  out,  we'll  know  he's 
got  it.  He'll  be  framed  by  that  doorway,  and  we'll  be  able 
to  see  him  plain  enough.  Keep  your  guns  on  him.  When 
the  time  is  right,  I'll  call  to  him.  After  that,  what  you  do 
depends  on  what  he  does.  If  he  tries  to  make  a  break 
for  it,  bring  him  down.  I  hope  you  don't  have  to  plug 
him,  but  don't  let  him  get  out  through  that  door! 
Understand?" 

"We  get  it,"  said  Peterkin. 

"All  right  then,"  went  on  Bruce.  "If  he  does  as  I 
order  him,  he'll  stand  where  he  is  with  his  hands  in  the 
air.  Moriarity  and  Peterkin  will  stay  where  they  are  and 
keep  him  covered.  Kelly  and  I  will  go  down  and  slip 
the  cuffs  on  him.  I'll  go  down  the  barn  on  the  right  side, 
and  you,  Kelly,  take  the  left.  We'll  stay  close  to  the  stalls 
all  the  way  down  so  we  won't  get  between  him  and  the 
guns." 

"We  get  it,"  Peterkin  said  again. 

"All  right.  For  Christ  sake,  don't  let  anything  go  wrong. 
If  we  bungle  anything  we'll  never  get  another  chance." 

"Now  let's  be  quiet,"  Cook  said  nervously.  "Not 
another  word." 

After  that  there  was  only  darkness  and  silence.  I 
expected  a  long  wait,  but  I  never  realized  that  it  would  be 
so  interminable.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
a  minute  passed  or  an  hour.  Monotony  and  weariness, 
aided  perhaps  by  Scotch  whisky,  drugged  me  with 
drowsiness.  I  drew  up  my  knees,  rested  my  elbows  on 
them,  and  dropped  my  head  to  my  crossed  arms. 

When  I  raised  my  head  again,  I  knew  that  I  was  waking 
from  a  deep  sleep.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept  or  what 
it  was  that  woke  me  with  a  start.  But  something  made  me 
aware  that  I  had  wakened  just  in  time.  It  was  still 
utterly  dark  in  the  loft,  and  I  couldn't  see  the  men ;  but  I 
was  conscious,  somehow,  of  tension,  of  breathless  expecta- 
tion, of  excitement  as  vibrant  as  an  electric  current. 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  loft,  downward  to  the 
doorway,  and  at  that  very  instant  the  silhouette  of  a  man 
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appeared  in  the  frame.  He  paused  there  a  moment,  as  if 
listening,  then  took  a  step  or  two  into  the  barn  and  stopped 
again.  So  absolute  was  the  silence  that  I  clearly  heard  the 
click  of  his  flashlight  button,  and  from  his  left  hand 
poured  a  narrow  stream  of  white  light.  He  swept  it 
rapidly  around  the  barn,  moved  forward  a  pace,  and  sent 
the  ring  of  Ught  into  the  stalls  nearest  the  door. 

I  knew  that  he  was  trying  to  decide  which  of  the 
stalls  was  number  3.  He  moved  to  the  third  stall  on  the 
right,  then  to  the  third  on  the  left.  This  one  he  entered, 
disappearing  from  view,  and  a  moment  later  came  the 
sounds  of  wedge  and  mallet  as  he  got  to  work  on  the 
boards. 

He  worked  slowly,  pausing  every  little  while  so  as  not 
to  sustain  the  noise.  Sitting  up  there  in  the  black  loft, 
scarcely  daring  to  draw  a  breath,  I  cursed  this  delay.  The 
tension  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  Why  hadn't 
someone  thought  of  putting  numbers  over  the  stalls? 
We  had  him  nibbling  at  the  bait,  but  he  wasn't  trapped. 
Not  yet.  Not  until  he  had  the  box  in  his  possession.  What 
if  one  of  us  alarmed  him  by  a  cough  or  sneeze?  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  of  that.  It  filled  me  with  a  maddening 
desire  to  clear  my  throat. 

It  seemed  Uke  hours  before  he  came  out  of  the  stall.  He 
let  his  flashUght  bore  into  the  opposite  stall,  the  third  on 
the  right,  and  I  groaned  inwardly.  Must  I  go  through  that 
again?  But  he  swung  the  Hght  around  to  the  second  stall 
on  the  left  and  finally  decided  to  follow  it. 

I  relaxed  a  Httie.  At  last!  Two  boards  to  remove,  and 
he'd  have  the  box. 

Even  with  time  standing  still  it  didn't  seem  so  very  long 
before  he  emerged  from  the  stall.  He  had  turned  off  his 
flashhght,  and  blackness  swept  into  the  bam  Uke  a  black 
torrent.  For  a  moment,  though  I  heard  him  walking,  I 
couldn't  see  him.  Then,  like  a  dim  shadow,  he  appeared 
in  the  frame  of  the  doorway. 

"Stop!" 

Bruce's  voice,  not'^a  yard  from  my  ear,  rang  out  with  a 
suddenness  that  made  my  muscles  leap.  The  shadow 
below  stopped  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
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"Don't  move  an  inch!  We've  got  you  covered !  Drop 
That  box!" 

Something  crashed  to  the  floor. 

"Put  up  your  hands! " 

I  heard  Bruce  get  to  his  feet.  In  front  of  mc,  Kelly 
rose. 

"Got  a  good  Hne  on  him,  men?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Moriarity. 

Bruce  and  Kelly  moved  to  the  ladder.  The  show  was 
over. 


EPILOGUE 

THE  DEATH  HOUSE 

Warden  Killifer,  tilting  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  said: 

"You  know  the  rules,  boys.  You  can  go  in  and  talk 
with  him  for  twenty  minutes.  At  nine-thirty  you  must 
clear  out  while  we  get  him  ready.  Then  you  can  go  back 
at  five  to  ten  and  stay  till  it's  all  over." 

"Is  there  any  possible  chance  of  a  last-minute  stay?" 
asked  Jimmy  Nelson. 

"Not  a  chance." 

"Let's  go,  fellows,"  I  said. 

We  left  the  warden's  office  and  went  down  a  corridor 
to  the  rear  of  the  building.  A  guard  let  us  out  into  the 
courtyard,  and  wc  walked  across  it  towards  the  death 
house.  It  was  December,  and  a  raw  wind  cut  through 
the  yard.  I  shivered  and  turned  up  the  collar  of  my  over- 
coat. 

"It's  getting  colder,"  I  said,  and  Jack  Brinlcy  called  on 
his  perverted  sense  of  humour. 

"They'll  give  him  plenty  of  heat,"  he  grinned.  "He 
will  have  enough  left  over  to  warm  up  hell." 

"It's  nice  that  you  find  it  amusing,"  I  said.  "What's 
so  funny  about  putting  a  man  to  death?  " 

"Red  is  pulling  his  old  sympathy  Hne  again,"  sneered 
Brinley.  "You  know,  boys:  a  decorous  solemnity  in  the 
face  of  death.  The  queer  part  of  it  is,  he  took  the  leadjn 
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putting  him  where  he  is  tonight.  You're  a  little  late. 
Red,  in  working  up  your  sympathy.  For  the  past  thirteen 
months,  ever  since  he  was  captured,  your  sheet  has  been 
boasting  about  how  its  star  reporter  solved  the  murder 
and  captured  the  killer." 

"You  never  heard  me  boast  of  it,"  I  said.  "Anyway, 
sympathy  or  no  sympathy,  an  execution  is  nothing  to 
joke  about." 

"You  mean  to -say  he  doesn't  deserve  what  he's 
getting?" 

"Sure  he  deserves  it.  He  murdered  three  people. 
But  he  doesn't  deserve  it  half  as  much  as  the  little  bitch 
who  drove  him  to  it.  She  engineered  the  whole  thing. 
She  ought  to  be  going  to  the  chair  ahead  of  him." 

"They  couldn't  prove  a  thing  on  her,"  said  Jimmy 
Nelson.  "And  anyway,  the  D.A.  granted  her  immunity 
for  turning  State's  evidence.  Where  is  she  now.  Red?  " 

"I  don't  know.  She  left  town  after  the  trial." 

We  reached  the  death  house,  and  Jake  let  us  into  the 
anteroom. 

"Hello,  ghouls,"  said  Jake.  "I  guess  you  want  to 
know  what  he  et  for  dinner." 

"That's  right,"  said  Brinley.   "What  did  he  et,  Jake? " 

"Nothin',"  answered  Jake.   "Not  a  bite." 

"You  mean  that?" 

"Sure  I  mean  it.  He  ain't  et  a  bite  since  yesterday 
noon.   He  takes  it  hard,  that  guy." 

"Do  you  think  he'll  talk  to  us?" 

"I  doubt  it.  He  ain't  the  talkin'  kind." 

"W^e'll  take  a  crack  at  it,"  said  Brinley. 

Jake  unlocked  the  inside  door,  and  we  entered  the  long 
narrow  cell  block.  He  led  us  to  the  third  cell  down  the 
line. 

"Visitors,"  he  said  to  the  man  within. 

I  stood  back,  letting  the  others  press  close  to  the  cage. 
He  was  sitting  on  his  cot,  his  hands  dangling  limply 
between  his  knees,  his  head  fallen  forward  until  his  chin 
touched  his  chest.  He  paid  no  attention  to  us.  Jimmy 
Nelson  said: 

"Don't  you  want  to  talk  to  us?  " 
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He  didn't  seem  to  hear.  He  didn't  move. 

In  the  next  cell  was  Tony  Cianello,  slated  to  die  in  two 
weeks  for  carving  up  a  girl  friend.  His  black  hair  slick 
with  scented  grease,  wearing  his  grey  uniform  as  jauntily 
as  if  it  were  a  tailored  suit,  he  stood  at  the  bars  and 
watched  us. 

"He  won't  talk,"  he  told  us.  "He  got  da  yellow  strick 
a  yard  wide.  He  donna  know  how  to  die." 

" Shut  up ! "  said  Jake.   "Sit  down  and  shut  up ! " 

We  stayed  there  the  full  twenty  minutes  allowed  us, 
but  not  once  did  the  condemned  man  speak  or  look  at  us. 
Brinley,  Nelson,  and  Bill  Orcutt  took  turns  in  firing 
questions  at  him,  trying  to  rouse  him  from  his  apathy. 
They  tried  hard  to  get  him  to  make  a  statement,  any  kind 
of  statement,  but  it  was  no  go.  When  the  time  was  up 
Jake  shooed  us  out.  It  W2is  bitter  cold  outside  in  the 
courtyard. 

"What  the  hell!"  raged  Brinley.  "We  didn't  get  a 
word  out  of  him.  Not  a  word ! " 

"If  you  had  sense  enough  to  see  it,"  I  said,  "his 
silence  makes  a  better  story  than  anything  he  might  have 
said." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Jimmy  Nelson,  "we  got  time  to  waste. 
Let's  go  to  the  Shanty  for  a  drink." 

"Not  me,"  I  said.   "I'm  through." 

"What  do  you  mean — ^you're  through?" 

"I'm  not  going  back.  I've  seen  enough." 

They  moved  off  across  the  yard  to  the  gate  between 
the  towers,  and  I  went  back  to  the  main  building.  Down 
the  corridor  ahead,  I  saw  a  man  pacing  up  and  down 
near  the  warden's  office.  When  I  reached  him,  I  stopped 
and  said: 

"Hello,  Mr.  Toliver." 

He  turned  sharply  to  face  me. 

"Hello,  Reed.  Did  you  just  see  Smedley?  " 

I  nodded.    "What  sucyou  doing  here?" 

"Just  waiting  until  it's  all  over,"  he  said  tightly.  "I 
want  to  be  sure  that  bastard  is  dead !  I  couldn't  stay  away. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  Jack."  He  took  a  step  forward  and 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm.    "If  I  can  ever  do  anything  for 
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you,  Reed,  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me.   You  helped  me 
out  of  a  spot,  and  I  won't  forget  it." 

"Not  me,"  I  said.  "It  was  Glume.  I  was  as  dumb  as 
the  rest  of  them.  But  Glume  was  wise  to  S  medley  from 
that  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  brought  the  cops  to  your 
house." 


THE    END 
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